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PREFACE 


So much has been said and written about 
Asoka that some of thove who happen to see 
this book may perhaps wonder what new. things 
yet remain to be said about that Indian monarch, 
It must not, however, be forgotten that the 
records which Asoka has left in stone are a 
literature by themselves, and it will take many 
years yet for scholars to understand clearly all 
that he has said. A student of Indian Epi- 
graphy need not be told that there are passages, 
by no means few, in these records, which are 
yet far from clear, and every day new and 
better interpretations are being proposed by 
scholars. ‘There is, again, such a thing as 
Piecing together the various items of information 
supplied by these inscriptions so as to give a 
vivid picture of the royal missionary. I am 
afraid, this work of piecing together is by no 
means complete yet and must continue for some 
more years to come. There is no section of 
Indian epigraphy, so interesting and, I should 
say, so edifying as that represented by the 
records of Agoka. And as I have participated 
not only in the work of interpretation but also 
of collation and unification of his records, I hope 
Istand in no need of explanation for bringing 
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out this book which sets forth my views about 
the Buddhist morarch. 

‘My study of the inseriptions of Asoka began 
as early as 1898. There wero hefore me trans- 
lations and notes on these records not only 
by Prinsep, Wilson and Burnoul, but also 
by Prof. Kern, M. Senart and Prof. Bithler. 
T devoured the contonts of all these books. But 
none interested and benefited mo so much as 
“the Inscriptions of Piyadasi” by M. Senart 
which had appeared in English garb in the pages 
of the Indian Antiquary. I cowld at once 
detect in the Dvench savant not only an epi- 
graphist, not only a scholar of Sanskrit, Pali. 
and Prakrit, but also a historian whose aim was 
to pice together the different scraps of infor- 
mation supplied by the epigraphic and literary 
records so as to form one connected whole. 
Chapter IV of his book thus sets forth not only 
the chronological position of Asoka or his 
inseriptions but also the extent of his empire, 
his administrative system, his independent 
neighbours, his connection with the Grecian 
world, his conversion to Buddhism, tho nature 
of his Dharma and so forth. Tt was M. 
Senart who first showed the way how to con- 
struct the history of Asoka from a systematic 
study of his records, 

Tt will thus be seen that it is nearly a 
quarter of a century that I have studied the 
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inscriptions of Asoka with a view (o find out 
what light they throw wpon the history of India. 
‘What real advance, if any, I have made can he 
best told by scholars and historians. Eager to 
know, however, how far my attempt has become 
successful, T sent to the French savant the page 
proofs of the first seven chapters of this hook as 
soon as they were available, with a request that 
he might tell me unreservedly what he thought 
about it. But for a long time no reply was 
received, and just as this Preface was being put 
in type, the long expected letter came to hand. 
“You will forgive a delay,” it begins, “due to 
tho somewhat shaken health of an old colleague. 
Lwould have wished to thank you sooner for 
having sent me the good pages of your Asoka. 
You kindly remembered the studies which I 
devoted years ago to the religious king and his 
precious inscriptions. How should I not be 
impressed by the testimony of such an enlighten 
ed judge as yourself? You can imagine that 
these researches of my youth are always dear 
and present to me. Your book leads me back 
to them once more. Iam very grateful to it. 
I am grateful because it has brought me a 
brilliant example of the ingenious and passion- 
ate skill with. which Modern India endeavours 
to reconstruct its past.” 

‘M. Senart is frank enough in this letter 
Yo tell me in what points he differs from me, 
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All of these represent minor differences of 
opinion except one, This last is in regard to the 
responsibility I have thrown upon Agoka (which 
in his opinion the monarch little deserved) for his, 
change of foreign policy, “for the mansuetude of 
his pitiful reflections,” which rendered casy the 
suecess of foreign invasions, Grevk and Turanian, 
that infested the country afterhim, “ It is quite 
possible,” says he, “that Buddhist Pacifism in 
the long run.has tended to weaken certain 
people, whom it did not render more gentle 
except by making them less fit for action* 
I prefer to recognise in him simply a spirit of 
idealism and of deep religiousness which we 
know well, for it animates the whole remote 
past of India and it has perhaps stood for a 
greater spiritual honour than it has deprived 
India of realisations of external successes, for 
which it is doubtful whether its genius ever had 





+ Jn justico to mywolt T may atato that this idon luo had occurred 
to mo, but I had to digoard it aa tho interval was too short bobwoon 
‘Afoks \and tho Grook invasion after him, Afoka ia taken to have 
‘od about 296 B.C,; and the death of Enthydomus, the first Bactrian 
‘Grook invader, is suppoted to havo taken placo about 100 B.0, There 
iw thus sonreely an interval of fifty youre, during which, again, 
wus tho Great is reported to havo carried ont a successful 
wn into the noxth-west frontiers of the Mauxyan Emp 
Cambridge History of India, pp. 442 and 444). ‘The Greek invasion 
thus came off almost immediately on tho death of Afoka. Doos it 
‘give enongh time to Buddhism to spread and make the people, above 
all, the Magadha army, ne gontlo and pacific os to render thom unfit, 
{for militariim—jast that army which Alexander's mon wore afraid 
‘0 oncownter aud which repulsed tho forces of Seloucus after him? 
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made it fit.” When, therefore, he has favoured 
me with such frank criticism, one feels inclined 
to believe, as a sincere expression of his opinion, 
the following that he has given to show what 
he thinks about my work asa whole: “It was 
not so much your purpose to establish a critical 
history of Asoka by a general examination of 
the traditions more or less in keoping with tho 
epigraphic information, but you intended to 
show by an analysis of the inscriptions what 
information hitherto unexpected they can yield 
to a sagacious and penetrating explorer, You 
have been prepared for this task as nobody else 
by youryjextended familarity with literature, 
I is @ marvel of a singular power that by 
throwing light on the monuments with the help 


/of books you have enlivened your picture.” 


There are many questions connected with 
Asoka, which are still of a complicated nature, 
Ono of these is the effect of his foreign policy 
on India, How far or whether Buddhism had 
spread over Western Asia through his mission- 
ary efforts is another such question, It is not 
possible to reach any final conclusions unless 
they are freely and fearlessly discussed, I have 
expressed my views for what they are worth, 
and it would now be interesting to see what 
different views are expressed by scholars and, 
above all, historians. ‘The more diverse these 
opinions are, the more are the viewpoints from 
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which the questions may be looked at and the 
greater is consequently the likelihood of arriving 
at early solutions of them, 

It is true that history, and not epigraphy, is 
the main object of this book, Nevertheless, 
time has not yot come and perhaps may never 
come, so far as Ancient India is concorned, to 
soparate History altogether from Epigraphy, 
Archaeology, or Sanskvit and Sunskritic litera- 
ture. ‘There are still some words and passages 
in the Agokan inscriptions which require to he 
properly interpreted or understood though Dr. 
R. W. Thomas has done a yeoman’s service in 
this field recently. I havo, therefore, by no 
means neglected this source of our ancient 
history, ‘That T have given suffciont attontion 
to it may be seen especially from Chaptor VITT 
which contains translation and annotation of 
Asoka’s Baicts. ; 

T have said that the Asokan inscriptions 
have engrossed my attention for a qnarter of a 
century. But I cannot help adding that much 
progress in this respect I was ablo to achiove 
only when I came to Caleutta to occupy the 
Chair of the Carmichael Professor of Ancient 
Indian History and Culture and breathe in the 
pure intellectual atmosphere of the Caloutta 
University, which is the unique creation of the 
monumental genius of the late Sir Asutosh 
Mookerjee, Sarasvati, whose guidance, I should 
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say, providence, in the development of the post- 
graduate studies is now for ever lost to us. He 
was specially interested in the publicationoot 
this book: And it will for ever be a matter of 
extreme regret to me that he was not spared just 
a little longer to seo this book which has now 
come to light after being tivo years in the press, 
‘Tho Index of this volume is the work of 
Mx. Girindra Mohan Sarkar, who was my pupil 
some time ago, As regards proof-reading and 
general help, I am highly indebted to Mz. 
Jitendranath Banerjea and Mr. Nani Gopal 
Majumdar, Leoturers of the Calcutta University, 
and also to my pupils Mr, Rakhohari Chatterji 
and Mr. Ohintaharan Obakravarty, And I 
cannot better conclude this Preface ” than 
with the words with which the French savant 
concludes his’ letter : “To this famous ancestor 
you, true to the beautiful traditions, familiar to 
solid knowledge, wanted to render the tribute 
of your researches and the inspirations of your 
patriotism. If I cannot, in order to do you full 
justice, enter into a detail which would compel 
me to exceed.the limits of a letter, allow me at 
least to address to you my hearty felicitations. 
I like to place this fertile union of sympathy 
and work—in which the piety of India and the 
respectful curiosity of the West should join— 
under the patronage of our hero in common.” 


D. R. B. 
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CHAPTER I 
Asoxa ann His Earty Lire 


“Phere is hardly any educated person in India 
who has not heard of Asoka and his stone 
inscriptions: Asoka, he knows, wasa prince of the 
‘Mauryan dynasty, and grandson of Chandragupta, 
the Sandrakottos of the Greek writers and, for 
some time, a contemporary of Alexander the 
Great. The inscriptions of this monarch, he 
again knows, have been found all over India. 
But he may not be aware of their contents and 
may not know what account they furnish of 
that Mauryan king. ‘Phere are, no doubt, some 
Buddhist works, which set forth his life and 
work, but their trustworthy character has been 
rightly called in question. They mention many 
stories, which represent him to have been Kala- 
Soka or Black Asoka before, and Dharmséoka or 
Pious Asoka after, his conversion to Buddhism. 
As the one aim of these works is to eulogiza 
Buddhism by showing how it transformed Asoka 
the Ogre into Asoka the Pious, a suspicion 
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naturally orosses our mind in regard to the cor- 
rectness of their account. Such is not, however, 
the case with his epigraphic monuments, which 
being contemporary records and engraved with 
his orders, are of undoubted veracity. Nay, as 
we go through them, we feel as if his voice is 
still speaking to us and confiding what is pass- 
ing in the innermost recesses of his mind. ‘The 
story of Asoka that is being narrated is based 
almost entirely on these monuments, and we can 
be pretty certain that our account is not fiction, 
bat history. ; 

What kind of records has Asoka left. behind 
him? Are they sufficiently numerous and im- 
portant in details? A full account of his 
epigraphic monuments at this stage is sure to 
be irksome, and has, therefore, been reserved 
for a future chapter. But some idea of the 
nature of these records must be given here, in 
order that the contents of this and the following 
chapters may be properly understood. /These 
records, as we know, arg all engraved on. stone. 
‘Phey have been, inscribed either on rocks or 
pillars or in caves.) His rock inscriptions, again, 
are of two kinds; namely, (1) the Fourteen Rook 
Edicts and (2) the Minor Rock Edicts, The former 
, are called. Fourteen Rock dicts, . because 

_ they. together form a set of fourteen different 
inscriptions following a serial order, and have 
heen found in seven different localities,—all. on the 
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confines of India. The Minor Rock Edicts con- 
sist of two different records. They are inscribed 
together only in the three copies found in 
Mysore; in all other places, which are no less 
than four, Edict I. only has been engraved. 
Agoka’s Pillar inscriptions also may be distin- 
guished into two classes: (1) Seven Pillar Edicts, 
and (2) the Minor Pillar Inscriptions. The former 
of these constitute group, but the latter are four 
different epigraphs. ‘The Cave Inscriptions of 
Asoka are, of course, those engraved in caves in 
the Barabar Hills‘ of Bihar. These are altogether 
no less than thirty-three different inscriptions, 
and, as we shall see in the course of our narra- 
tive, they throw light on a number of points 
connected with |ASoka, his administration, his 
religious faith, his missionary operations, and so 
forth. A careful comparison of these records 
just what is needed in order to obtain the 
maximum that is knowable and historically ac- 
ceptable about Asoka. 

(Those who have studied these epigraphs know 





* full well that they profess to have emanated 


from a king who calls himself Piyadasi, that is, 
Priyadarsin. When they were first bein; 
deciphered, now about three-quarters of a cen’ 
ago, by James Prinsep to whom must go the, 
credit of having unraveled the mystery of the; 
Brahmt lipi, he was very much puzzled by the 
name Priyadargin. He did not know who this 
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Priyadarsin was, to what dynasty he belonged, 
and in what age he flourished. Soon thereafter, 
however, Turnour, who belonged to the Ceylon 
Civil Service, and was himself a great Pali 
scholar, identified Priyadarsin with Asoka, He 
pointed out that the Sinhalese chronicle, the 
Dipavarisa, gave Piyadassi or Piyadassana as but 
another name of Agoka, grandson of Chandra- 
gupta, the founder of the Mauryan dynasty. 
‘This identification, it is true, has not since then 
been called in question, but it was definitively 
demonstrated only six years agb when the sixth 
copy of Minor Rock Edict I. was discovered at 
Maski in the Sholapur District, Nizam’s Domi- 
nions. For this inscription mentions the name 
of Asoka clearly and in the very first line. It is 
not therefore possible now to doubt that Priya- 
dargin and Asoka are one and the same person, 
and that the author of these inscriptions is 
really the grandson of Chandragupta, who 
founded the Mauryan empire 

(We thus see that the author of our epigra- 
phic records was known both as Agoka and. Pri- 
yadarsin. It was customary for the kings of 
ancient India to have more than one name, of 
which-one was their proper individual name and 
the others epithets or birudas as they are called. 
One of these two appellations must have been 
the personal name of the king, and the other his 
epithet. And it appears that Priyadarsin was 
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his epithet, for we know that Asoka’s grand- 
father, Chandragupta, has also been styled Piya- 
dassana like nim in one of the Ceylonese 
chronicles. Nobody can doubt that Chandra- 
gupta was his individual name. Priyadargana 
or Priyadarsin must, therefore, be taken to be 
the Jiruda or secondary name. We know that 
this epithet in the case of ASoka was Priyadarsin, 
and it is quite possible that Priyadarsin and not 
Priyadarana was the biruda of his grandfather 
also. For in later times we find grandfather 
and grandson of one and the same dynasty 
adopting the same Jirwda. The Ceylonese 
chronicles style Asoka not only Priyadarsin but 
also Priyadarsana, taking the two words apparent- 
ly inone and the same sense. And as from 
Asoka’s inscriptions we find that he was known 
really as Priyadarsin and not Priyadarsana, it is 
natural to presume that his grandfather also was 
Priyadarsin, not Priyadarsana. {It -is curious 
that his records cal! the king, Asoka only 
once, and, Priyadatéin, in all other places. But 
instances are not wanting of kings being known 
almost invariably by their epithets) Thus the 
son of Govinda III. of the Rashfrakita family 
of Manyakheta is known to us from all the 
documents so far only by his epithet, Amogha- 
varsha. ‘We are somewhat better in regard to 
the author of our inscriptions. For one record 
at least gives his personal name, Asoka, 
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In most of his inscriptions Asoka styles him- 
self Devanata-ptiya Priyadarst raja. ‘This is 
the fullest appellation of the king. But some- 
times the formula is abbreviated by the omission 
of one or two of these components. Thus we find 
Asoka designated also Devandta-priya Priyadarsi, ; 
Priyadarst raja, Devanith-priya rajé, or even 
Devanarh-priya merely. The second component 
of Asoka’s full name is Priyadarsin, which we 
have just considered. Literally it moans ‘one 
who sees affectionately’, and may be freely 
rendered by ‘one who is of_ gracious mien’ 
‘When and why he adopted this epithet we do 
not know, but certain it is that he used it 
almost as his personalname. We had better not, 
therefore, translate it, but leave it as it is. It 
is worthy of note that although Asoka was a su- 
preme ruler, he designates himself simply Raja. 
‘Phe grandiloquent titles, Maharaja and Rajadhi- 
rsja, employed singly or conjointly, had not 
come into use in Agoka’s time. What is more 
worthy of note is that he calls himself Devanarh- 
priya, and one can‘well understand how the mod- 
em students of Grammar (vyakaraya) may feel 
inclined to laugh at it. For do not Bhattoji 

) Dtkshit, author of the Siddhanta-kawmudi, and 
‘Hemachandra, author of the Abhidhana-chinta- 
‘mani, tell us that Devanath-priya means ‘a fool”j 
or ‘dunce’? ‘They are, therefore, apt to wonder 














* FRAB., 1908, 482.3, 
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what Asoka means by calling himself Devanath- 
priya. Butitisto be noted that though this 
word has now a derogatory sense, it was not 
so originally, and especially in the time of 
Asoka. Patafijali, we know, associates this word 
with Dhavat, dirghayus, and ayushmat. This 


. shows that like these honorific terms Devanazi- 


priya was employed as an auspicious mode of 
address or characterisation. Now, if we turn to 
Rock Edict VIII. of Asoka, we shall find that 
for Devanam-priya of some versions we have 
réjano of others. ‘This means that Devanarh- 
priya was an auspicious mode of address used 
with reference to kings. And, asa matter of 
fact, the Dipavarisa’ applies the appellation 
Devanari-priya to Tissa, the ruler of Ceylon 
and contemporary of Asoka, and often employs 
it alone todenote that king. Epigraphie records 
also point to the same conclusion. Thus in the 
Nagarjunt Hill cave inscriptions,* the term 
Devanath-priya is used to designate a king 
called Dasaratha, who has been taken to be the 
grandson of Agoka. Similarly, an epigraph from 
Ceylon gives this epithet among other kings to 
Vankandsika-Tissa, Gajabahuka-gamini, and 
Mahallaka-Naga* (Devanarh-priya was thus 
an auspicious mode of address or honorific 
+ XI, 14,19, 20, 25, 26. 


+ Ta: XX. 964.40 
+ BZ, 1.608, 
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characterisation, before the Christian era, confined 
to the kings only, and was so used probably to 
indicate the belief that the rulers were under 
the protection of the gods (devas). The term 
had therefore be better translated by “dear unto 
the gods,” or “beloved of the god.” Asoka’s 
full royal style was thus “king Priyadarsin, 
beloved of the gods.” 
‘Many of Asoka’s inscriptions commence with 
the formula: Devarari-priyo  Piyadasiraja 
evar aha, “thus saith king Priyadarsin, belov- 
“od of the gods.” ‘This has been rightly compared 
by M. Senart! with the phrase with which the 
proclamations of the Achaemenides, from Darius 
to Artaxerxes Ochus, begin. One such instance 
is thatiy Dareyavaush kshayathiya, “thus saith 
the king Darius.” In both cases the form of 
address commences with a phrase in the third 
person, and what is further worth noticing’ is 
that this phrase is immediately followed by the 
use of the first person. Of course, nobody can 
now maintain that this formula was imitated by 
ji Afoka directly from Persia, for, as a matter of 
“tact, we know that this was one of the pro- 
tocols of the royal chancery noticed by Kautilya 
in his Arthasastra and consequently prevalent 
before the time of Asoka? But nothing pre- 
cludes us from holding with the French savant 











L * TA, XX. 255.6, 
* Ibid, XLVI 51-2, 
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that the Indians adopted the Persian protocol 
and that this adoption was due to the Achae- 
menian conquest and administration of north- 
west India. 

AWherever in his records Asoka gives any 
dates, he counts the years from the time of 
his coronation. ‘This has led scholars to believe 
the Sinhalese tradition that Asoka was crowned 
four years after his accession to the throne. 
But this tradition also tells us that after the 
death of his father, Asoka seized the throne 
by massacring ninety-nine of his brothers, and 
spared only one, the youngest, namely Tish 
This story is, however, refuted by his inseri 
tions which speak, not of one brother, but of 
several, living and staying again not only in 
Pataliputra, his capital, but also in various towns 








_of his empire.) And if this is found to be a 


fiction, it is not intelligible why we should hold 
fast to that part of the tradition which places 
his coronation four years after his seizing the 
throne. In fact, it is not at all clear how his 
dating certain events of his reign from his 
coronation is evidence of there having been an 


* interval between his coronation and accession to 


the throne. Again, in the Nagarjunt Hill caves 

there are at least three inscriptions which are 

dated immediately after the coronation of Dasa- 

ratha, grandson of Asoka, Are we to suppose 

here also that because these records, in their 
2 
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dating, refer to Dasaratha’s coronation, this event 
did not coincide with his coming to the throne 
and that some period must have elapsed between 
them? ‘There is therefore no good reason 
to think that any long interval such as that 
of four years elapsed between ASoka’s coronation 
and his assumption of the reins of government. 

/ 1b appears that Asoka was in the habit of 
celebrating the anniversary of his coronation 
by the release of prisoners. ‘This is infervible 
from what he says at the end of Pillar Edict V. 
“Daring the period that has elapsed until I 
had been anointed twenty-six years”, says he 
there, “twenty-five jail deliveries have been 
effected”. As prisoners were released twenty-five 
times in the space of twenty-six years, it means 
that the twenty-sixth year of his reign had not 
elapsed but was going on when the Pillar Raiet 
was promulgated. It thus shows that the 
dates which he specifies for the incidents of his 
life are current regnal years, and not expired, 

has been taken by scholars. 

f. Kautilya in his Arthassstra lays down thatthe 
‘king shall prohibit castration and destruction of 
animal fostuson certain days. Among these he 
includes the days of the nakshatra of the king and 
the country. In Pillar Edict V. Asoka speaks 
of castration and branding of animals, aud 
specifies on what days he has prohibited them. 
‘Curiously enough, most of these days agree 
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with those mentioned by Kautilya. And what 
is noteworthy is that here he specifies only 
two nakshatra days, namely, Tishya and Punar- 
yasu. One of these is most probably the nak- 
shatra of the king and the other of the country. 
‘Ana the question must arise: which nakshatra 
is of the king and which of the country? It 
is worthy of note that the Tishya nakska(ra has 
een mentioned also in the two Separate Edicts 
of Dhauli and Jaugads. ‘These edicts, we know, 
were intended by Asoka solely for the exhorta- 
tion and guidance of the officials of the newly 
conquered province of Kalinga, and he issues 
the order that they shall be recited every Tishya 
day for their benefit. Evidently, of the two 
nakshatras greater importance has thus been 
assigned to Tishya than to Punarvasu. This 
may be seen also from the fact that although 
in the usual list of the nakshatras Tishya comes 
after Punarvasu, it is placed prior to the latter, 
not once but twice, in Pillar Edict V. . It is diffi- 
cult to avoid the conclusion that as so much irm- 
portance has been given to Tishya, that must be 
the nakshatra of the king. If this inference is 
correct, Punarvasu becomes the nakshatra of the 
country, by which, we suppose, we have to 
understand the country of Magadha. 

‘The edicts of Asoka are concerned with his 
' Dhathma and the means he adopted to disse- 
‘minate it. They naturally, therefore, throw a 
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flood of light on his life and career after 
‘be became a Buddhist. But let us here try 
and see what little these records tell us about 
his earlier life, both in his private and public 
capacity. We have already scen that he had 
several brothers and sisters living till the 
thirteenth year of bis reign, and that they were 
residing not only in Pafaliputra but also in the 
mutfasil towns. Of course, Agoka had his 
avarodhana ox closed female apartments. How 
many queens he actually had we do not know. 
But he had at least two, for there is reference 
to his, second queen in one of his inscriptions. 
And the very fact that she had been desig- 
nated Second Queen shows that the relative 
rank of the queens had in his day heen 
fixed. The name of this Second Queen was 
Karavaks, his_son from her was Tivara. 
The object of the inscription is to ensure for 
this queen the merit of any donation she might 
be pleased to make. In Pillar Edict VII. 
Asoka speaks of his having commissioned some 
of his officers to induce the members of his 
royal household to make gifts and to see to 
their proper organisation. It is interesting to 
note what members of his family he mentions 
in this connection. Of course, he first speaks 
of himself and his queens, But immediately 
after his queens he makes reference to his 
avarodhana and tells us that its inmates were 
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living not only at his capital but also in the 
provinces. Anybody who reads the passage 
carefully cannot but think that his queens were 
not the only members of his avarodhana. Who 
could then be the other members? ‘They can- 
not be the wives of his male relatives, for 
they cannot with propriety be called his 
acarodhana. Were they his left-handed wives ? 
His avarodhana would thus comprise not only 
the queens but also other Purdah ladies of 
lower status, This no doubt reminds us of 
the Sinhalese tradition that when Asoka during 
his father’s life-time was viceroy at Ujjain, he 
formed connection with a lady of the Setthi 
caste, who resided at Vedisagiri, Besnagar near 
Bhilss, and continued to reside there even when 
‘Asoka seized the throne and his children from 
her accompanied him to his capital. ‘This legond 
clearly confirms the inference deducible from 
the Pillar Edict that Asoka had women other than 
queons and that his avarodhana was not all in 
Pataliputra, but some of its members stayed in the 
amufassil. In the same Pillar Edict and in conti- 
muation of the same subject, namely, the distri- 
ution of the charities of the Royal Household, 
‘Agoka speaks of his own sons and other devi- 
kumaras, The sons of Asoka are thus distin- 
guished from the latter. Who could the other 
devi-kumdras be? Most probably, Aéoka is here 
referring to the sons not of his own Devis or 
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queens but the queens of his father and conve- 
quently to his non-co-uterine brothers. How 
many sons Asoka had we do not know. But he 
must have had at least four sons. In ancient 
times it was customary fora king to appoint 
his sons, so far as possible, as viceroys of the 
outlying provinces. And four such princes we 
find mentioned in his epigraphic records, as being 
in charge of the four viceroyalties of Tukshasild, 
Ujjayins, Suvarnagiri, and ‘Losals, ‘To what pro 
vinces these viceroyalties corresponded we will sve 
in the next chapter. But what we have here to 
notice is that Agoka had at least four sons. ‘Lo 
sum up, Agoka had avery large family. He bad 
soveral brothers and sisters staying not only at 
Pafaliputra butalso outside in the empire. Some 
of them were certainly his co-uterine brothers, 
but there were also some, sprung, nodoubt, from 
his father, but by different mothers. Asoka 
had also his avarodhana or closed female apart- 
ments, not only in his capital but also in the 
provinces, ‘They were occupied not only by his 
queens but also other women with whom he had 
connection. He had at least two queons, ono of 
whom was named Karuvaki, and at least four 
sons, But whether Tivara, son of Karuvaki, was 
one of them it is not possible to determine. 

We know very little of Agoka’s private life. 
His records shed very little light unonit. ‘There 
\is, however, one passage in iwex Edict VI., 
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which is interesting. ‘This edict deseribes how 
often and at what diiferent places he dispatched 
the business of his people. Here he tells us that 
he has arranged to dispose of it at all places and 
at all times so that no king prior to him ever did 
it, Naturally, therefore, he specifies the places 
where he formerly whiled away his time but 
where now he attends to their affairs. “This, 
therefore, Ihave done”, says he, “namely that 
atall hours and in all places—whether Iam eating 
or Lam in the closed female apartments, in the 
inner chamber (yarbhagara), in the mows (?) 
(oraja), on horse-back (vinita) or in pleasure 
orchards, the Reporters may report people's! 
business to me”, Evidently, therefore, when 
‘Asoka, had no business to dispose of and, of 
course, was not asleep, he was to he found at his 
capital either xegaling in the dining hall, engaged 
with the inmates of his harem, cbatting in his 
retiring cabin, or inspecting the royal stud, enjoy 
ing a horse ride, or beguiling his time in the 
orchards, ‘Whatspecial tastes and fascinations he 
had developed or evinced in these matters we do 
not know, but we do know what articles of food 
gratified his palate. Even when he was rigorously 
carrying out his programme of stopping the 
slaughter and injury to living beings, he made 
certain reservations in regard to his royal table, 
.« Bat even now when this document of Dharma 
waswritten”, say@be in Rock Edict I,, “only three 
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animals were killed for curry namely, two pea- 
cooks and only one deer, but even that deer not 
regularly. Even these three animals will not 
afterwards be killed”. Asoka here admits that 
although he has stopped the butchering of all 
other animals, he has allowed the killing of pea- 
cocks and deer to serve him meat. Evidently he 
was fond of the flesh of these animals. And as 
he says that the animal that was regularly 
butchered for his table was not the deer, but the 
pea-cock, itappears that he was inordinately fond 
of the pea-fowl. In this connection it is’ worth 
noting what Buddhaghosha says in his commen- 
tary on the Sariyutta-nikiya, “To the people 
of the frontier provinces, gandu-ppaidus ave deli- 
cious, but they are abominable to thosa of the 
Middle Country. ‘To the latter the flesh of a 
pea-fowl is delicious. It is, however, abominable 
to others.” It is, therefore, no wonder if Asoka, 
who was a native of the Middle Country, could 
not for a long time give up the eating of the 
pea-fowl flesh, We need not, however, harbour 
any doubt as to his having ultimately eschewed 
it, as promised in his edict, and thus tumeda 
staunch vegetarian. 

w An another inscription Asoka gives us another 
glimpse into his private life. Rock Edict VILL. 
informs us that fora long time past kings were 
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in the habit of going out on vihara-yatras or 
pleasure tours, where they enjoyed chase and 
other similar diversions but that he has 
replaced these by Dharima-yatris or tours 
for Dharama since the tenth year of his reign 
when he visited Satnbodbi, that is, the 
place where Buddha obtained enlightenment. 
‘What Asoka gives us here to understand is that 
until the tenth year he, like all other kings, used 
to go out on pleasure excursions, where he 
indulged in manifold diversions, the most pre- 
eminent of which, however, was hunting, We’ 
cannot have any clear idea of this vihdra-yatra, 
as Agoka gives us no details and as no account 
eA it is also forthcoming from any work of 
fterature. The Asramavasika Parvan of the 
‘Mahabharata, no doubt, contains a reference to 
the vikdra-yatras which Yudhishthira organised 
for enabling Dhritarishtra to forget the grief 
caused by the death of bis hundred sons. But 
oily one verse it gives to show what items con 
stituted these vikara-yatras. “There”, wo are 
told, “the aralikas (jugglers ?), chefs, and 
singers of ragae and shadavas waited on king 
‘Dhritardshtia as in.town ”. ‘The programme of 
Dhritardshtra’s pleasure trip thus consisted of 
‘music, dainties, and conjurer’s tricks. ‘There is no 
mention of chase here, because an old and blind 
‘man like Dhritarashtra cannot be expected. to 
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take delight in chase, But as Asoka speaks of 
chase only and tells us nothing of the other 
diversions when he adverts to vihara-yatras, it 
appears that hunting formed the most important 
feature of a pleasure excursion in his time. In 
fact, hunting was so much indulged in by the 
kings that it was considered by some ancient 
writers on Hindu polity to be a vice which they 
were exhorted to avoid. Pisuna, for instance, 
condemns chase, because danger from robbers, 
enemies, wild animals, forest conflagration, fear 
of stumbling, inability to distinguish the cardinal 
points, and so on, are the evils consequent 
upon it." Kautilya, on the other hand, strongly 
recommends it, because according tohim exercise, 
reduction of fat and bile, skill in aiming at 
stationary and moving bodies, knowledge of 
the minds of animals and of théir ever-changing 
movements when they are enraged are the good 
points of chase, Some of these good points, we 
know, are mentioned by Kalidasa when Dush- 
yanta in Act II. of Sskuntala is made to praise 
hunting. ‘The poet also portrays a good scene of 
hunting in the first two acts of the drama, 
‘The description of royal hunting has also been 
preserved for us by Megasthenes, who was almost 
contemporaneous with Agoka. One purpose for 
which the king leaves his palace, says he; 
“is to go to the chase, for which he departs in 
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Bacchanalian fashion. Crowds of women 
surround him, and outside of this circle spearmen 
are ranged. The road is marked off with ropes, 
and it is death, for man and woman alike, to 
pass within the ropes. Men with drums and 
gongs lead the procession. The king hunts in 
the enclosures and shoots arrows froma platform. 
At his side stand two or three armed women. If 
he hunts in the open grounds, he shoots from the 
back of an elephant. Of the women, somie are 
in chariots, some on horses, and some even on 
elephants, and they are equipped with weapons 
of every kind, as if they were going on a” 
campaign.”' The Sskuntala also, no doubt, 
describes the chase of Dushyanta as something 
like an expedition and even represents the king 
as being attended by Yavana women with bows 
in hand. One can very well imagine Asoka as 
revelling in such sport in the earlier part of his 
life like his contemporary or previous kings, but 
the sanctity of animal life which made an 
indelible impression on his mind afterwards 
made his soul recoil from such enjoyment, and 
he gave up all sports and diversions which 
involved any kind of bratality or butchery tolife. 

We shall now try to see what Asoka was like 
in his capacity as king before he became a 
staunch missionary of Buddhism. Very little 
about him even in this capacity is known, and 
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what little we know is from Rock Edict I. From 
it it appears. that like all other kings Asoka was 
in the habit of feasting and amusing his subjects, 
—probably a diplomatic move to keep his people 
pleased and satisfied. One mode of public 
entertainment that he practised was the cele- 
bration of the sumaja, Samaja was of two kinds. 
In one the people were treated to dainty dishes 
in which meat played the most important part. 
In the other they were treated to dancing, 
music, wrestling, and other performances. The 
former was obviously a convivial meleé. The 
* latter was intended for the amusement of the 
people, and in this sense samdja was synonymous 
with rafiga or prekshagara, that is, the amphi- 
(theatre, and sometimes denoted ‘the concourse 
of the people’, assembled there. All the instances 
‘of the samaja described in the Brahmanical and 
\the Buddhist literature show that they were 
intended to feast the palate or the eye and the ear 
‘of the people. There can be no doubt that the 
ancient kings of India were in the habit of holding 
sam@jas, ‘Thus in the Hathigumphs inscription 
at Onuttack, we are told that Kharavela, 
king of Kalinga, amused his capital-town by 
celebrating utsavas and samajas. Precisely the 
same thing is reported ina Nasik cave insorip- 
tion to have been done by Goutamiputra 
Satakarni, a king of the Dekkan, And, in fact, 
Kautilya himself lays down that a king shall 
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imitate the (people’s) attachment to the 
samaja, ulsava, and vihara of their country or 
divinity." Both the kinds of the samdjas seem 
to have been celebrated by Asoka. But when 


hhebegan to preach Dharhma, he naturally tabooed 


those where animals were slain to serve meat, as 
we may infer from Rock Edict I. As there was 
nothing in the other samajas for him to object 
to, he retained them, but slightly changed the 
character of the exhibition of the public 
spectacles. He no doubt must have provided 
such spectacles as would not only cause amuse- 
ment to his subjects but also generate, develop 
and disseminate Dharhma amongst them. What 
these scenes were we will see in a future 
chapter. 

Reasons of state may also have dictated his 
taking another step in the same direction, In 
the same record Asoka tells us that the slaughter 
of hundreds of thousand animals was daily go- 
ing on in the royal kitchen before the edict was 
promulgated. The case is precisely like that 
narrated in the Vanaparvan of the Mahabharata 
where we are informed that two thousand cattle 
and two thousand kine were slain every day in 
the kitchen of a king called Rantideva and that 
by doling out meat to his people. he attained to 
incomparable fame. And, in fact, the practice 
of daily doling out food to hundreds of people 
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is still found in the Native States of India, Like 
Rantideva Asoka must have been in the habit 
of distributing meat among his subjects, and 
that his object in doing so must have been 
precisely the same, namely, that of making 
himself popular. But he put a stop to this 
terrible animal carnage, the moment his 
conscience was aroused and he commenced 
teaching Dharima. 

‘We thus see what Asoka was as a private 
individual and also as a king till he embraced 
|Buddhism. The picture we have here is 
certainly not as lucid and full as we may desire, 
but we do obtain something which is reliable 
and not based on mere legend. We see what 
sort of family he had, what individual tastes and 
likings he possessed, and in what pursuits he 
engaged himself when he was free from his 
routine work asa ruler. We also know what 
titles he assumed as king, how he began his 
royal career, and what measures he adopted to 
entertain his people and enlist their attachment. 
He also regularly celebrated the anniversary of 
his coronation by releasing prisoners from jails. 
This is all we know of him as ruler before he 
became a Buddhist, that is, till after the eighth 
year of his reign when he subjugated Kalinga. 
‘Whether the earlier part of his reign was 
uneventful or whether he had made similar 
conquests or not we do not know. The earliest 
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event of his reign that we find referred to in 
inscriptions is his conquest of Kaliiga, which 
roughly corresponds to the tract of land on tbe 
coast of the Bay of Bengal between the 
Vaitarant and Languliya rivers. He vividly 
describes the horrors and miseries of this war. 
150,000”, says he, “were carried away (as 
captives) ; 100,000 were slain, and many times as 
many died.” These are the figures for Kalinga 
only, and do not include the casualties in the 
king’s army. We thus have to note that even in 
such a small province as Kaliiga, as many as 
100,000 were killed on the battle field, many 
times as many died of wounds and starvation, 
and, what is more, no less than 150,000 were 
seized as slaves. Surely, these are appalling 
figures for a tiny district like Kalinga, and 
indicate the extreme horrors of a war even in 
that ancient period when the weapons of destruc- 
tion were not so diabolical and deadly as now. 
Soon after this war ASoka was converted to 
Buddhism and began to preach Dhathma, And 
the remembrance of this war struck him with 
extreme and genuine remorse. When an 
unconquered province, says he, is being conquered 
slaughter, death and captivity must occur. This 
is regrettable enough. But what is exceedingly 
regrettable is that among those who die, are 
slaughtered or taken captives, there must be 
many who are devoted to Dharhma and that such 
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contingencies to these men, again, must spell 
disaster and affliction to their friends, acquain- 
tances, and relatives who, though they them- 
selves are safe, yet feel undiminished affec- 
tion for them. “his is the lot of all men and 
is considered regrettable by the Beloved of the 
gods.” ‘The language is instinct with personal 
feeling, and the rocks still echo across the ages 
the wail of a penitent soul. ‘There can be no 
doubt that this was genuine remorse. For 
when the edict was proclaimed, he had already 
commenced in that country a zealous protection, 
longing and teaching of Dharhma. When a 
territory is newly subjugated and is in an 
unsettled condition, the officers who are charged 
with proper administration and maintenance of 
peace there are apt to transgress the bounds of 
justice and mercy. Such transgressions did 
actually occur on the part of his officers, and we 
know from one of his inscriptions how severely 
he chastised them and what steps he took to 
Prevent such excesses in the future. Nay, the 
inhuman and iniquitous nature of the war so 
much haunted his mind that he was even 
ashamed of engraving this edict in the Kaliuga 
country. ‘There are two places in Kalinga 
where his Rock, Edicts have been inscribed. 
But while the edict which describes his conquest 
of this province has been incised along with 
other Rock Edicts at all other places this alone 
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has been omitted from the copies appearing in 
Kaliiga. Surely remorse and sense of shame 
cannot further go. 

We may be pretty certain that Asoka made 
no further conquests. But why he conquered 
and annexed Kaliiga to his dominions which 
were already very extensive must remain a 
mystery. How vast his empire was and how 
enormous the power be wielded we will see in 
the next chapter. 





OHAPYER IT 
Asoxa’s Empire aND ADMINISTRATION 


In this chapter we shall attempt to trace, as 
far as possible, the limits of Aéoka’s dominions 
and find out over what area his sway extended. 
And thereafter we shall also discuss how he 
administered his kingdom and what innovations, 

Jit any, he introduced. In both these enquiries 
we shall allow ourselves tu be guided mainly by 
his inscriptions. In regard to the first of these 
queries, that is, the one relating to the extent of 
his empire, we have both internal and external 
evidence to take into account. The external 
evidence is, of course, that furnished by the 
find-spots of his monuments, Of these his Rock 
Edicts are of the highest importance to us, as we 
find that they have been discovered on the 
borders of this country. We will begin with the 
east, and move westwards, Two copies of his 
Fourteen Rock Edicts were found in the south- 
eastern part of his dominions, near the Bay of 
Bengal. Of these the northern copy exists near 
a village called Dhauli, about seven miles to the 
south of Bhubaneévar, in the Purt District of 
Orissa. The southern copy is situated in the 
town of Jaugada, in the Ganjam District of the 
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Madras Presidency. Both these versions of the 
Rock Edicts were inscribed in the newly con- 
quered province of Kalitiga, which, being in the 
sjuth-easternmost part of India, must have also 
formed the south-easternmost boundary of Aéoke’s 
empire, Turing northwards, we find that 
third copy of Aéoke’s Rock Edicts has been 
engraved on @ rock near the village of Kalst, in 
the Debr& Dun District. Proceeding west- 
wards, we have to notice two versions, both 
found in the North-West Frontier Province. 
One of these has been inscribed at Mansera in 
the Hazara District, fifteen ‘miles to the north of 
‘Abbottabad, and the other at Shabbsgarht in 
the Peshawar District, forty miles to the north- 
fast of PesbSwar. Descending from here to the 
fouth and coming to the western coast, we have 
to note one copy that was discovered near Junn- 
-gagh in Kathiswar, and another ay Sopara, in the 
‘Phans Distriot, about thirty-seven miles north of 
Bomboy. None of these Fourteen Rock Edicts 
has Veen found on the southern confines of 
‘Asoke’s dominions, and, in fact, for a long time 
vtot a single monument of this King was known 
to have.existed on the southern frontiers of his 
empire. In 1908, however, thanks to Mr. Lewis 
Rice, three copies, not of the Fourteen, but of 
the Minor, Rock Edicts were discovered in three 
“Yoealities, all close to one another, in the Chital- 
“drug District of Northern Mysore. All these 
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Rock Ediets, whose find-spots have just been 

/ indicated, give us a fairly accurate idea of the 
wide expanse of Aéoka’s territory. And wa 
shall now see what the actual contents of these 
records have to tell us as regards this matter. 
In other words, let us see how far the internal, 
corresponds to the external, evidence. 

In no less than two edicts (RE.,II.and XIII) 
Asoka speaks of contemporary kings. Of these 
those who were ruling outside India were the 
Yavana king Athtiyoka, and, beyond him, the 
four kings, Turamaya, Arhtekina, Maga, and 
Alikasumdara. ‘To the, south of Asoka’s empire 
but in India were the Chodas, Pamdiyas, Kerala- 
putra, Satiyaputra, and Tarhbapatini. Again, it 
is worthy of note that in two places (RE., V. and 
XIII.) Asoka refers to his outlying provinces. 
'They are the Yonas, Kathbojas, Garhdharas, 
Rastika-Petenikas, Bhoja-Petenikas, Nabhaka- 
Nabhapamtis, Amdhras, and Pulitadas. ‘Through 
the misreading and misinterpretation of one 
phrase in Rock Edict XIII., they had all for a * 
long time been regarded as Hida-rajas or the + 
feudatory chieftains in Aéoka’s dominions. But 
the recovery of a lost portion of the Girnar version 
of this Edict repudiates the interpretation. And 
we have to take these names as those of subject 
peoples, forming some of the frontier districts of 
‘ASoka’s enipire, It is highly essential to fix the 
boundaries of these districts first, and afterwards, ‘ 
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of the territories held by his independent neigb- 
ours in India. 

‘Who were the Yonas? They were, of course, 
the Greeks, But where are they to be placed? 
Tt deserves to be noticed here that they formed 
part of Asoka’s empire and had therefore nothing 
to do with the dominions of his Greek neighbours. 
‘This Yona province, which was subject to ASoka’s 
power, hus not yet been satisfactorily identified. 
But I have elsewhere shown! that there was a 
Greek colony of the pre-Alexander period on the 
north-west confines of India and that it was 
established between the rivers Kophen and the 
Indus. I still cling to that view. In Rock 
Baict XII. Asoka tells us that there is no 
country in his empire except that of the Yavanas, 
where are not found the two congregations,—the 
Brahmanas and the Sramanas. This means that 
the Yavana province was the only country where 
the Hindu Aryan civilisation had not spread. 
How can this be possible in a neighbouring 
district of India except on the supposition that it 
was colonised by the Yavanas and had therefore 
the Hellenic civilisation only prevalent there? 
‘Again, if the Greeks bad for the first time been 
known to the Indians in the time of Alexander the 
Great, they would have been known by another 
name, but certainly not by ‘Yavana’ (Ionian), 
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because the Greeks who accompanied Alexander 
were not Ionians. It is in Tonia that the com- 
mercial development of the Greeks is the earliest 
and greatest. In the most distant regions the 
Ionian is first in the field.” Whether the Ionian 
had actually planted any colony on the north-west 
borders of India is doubtful. But there can be 
no doubt that it was on account of the enterpti- 
sing spirit displayed by the Ionians that the 
Persians coined the word Yauna as a generic 
name for all Greeks. And the Greek colony on 
the north-west frontiers of India, whether those 
who established it were Ionians or other Greeks, 
may for that reason have been designated Yauna 
by the Indians, the neighbours of the Persians. 
Yavana is of course the Sanskrit, and Yona 
the Pali, equivalent of Yauna, But even 
the form Yauna is by no means unknown to 
Sanskrit literature, and what is curious is that it 
is mentioned along with Kathboja and Gandhara 
at least once in the Mahabharata® exactly in the 
order in which they occur in Rock Edict V. of 
{ Aéoka. If my view that the Yonas are to be 
located between the Kophen and the Indus is 
correct, the ancient place whose ruins are found 
‘near Shabbszgarht, where one version of Asoka’s 
Rock Ediets bas been found, and which is called 
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Po-lu-sha by Hiuen Tsang, becomes the head- 
quarters of the outlying province of Asoka’s 
dominions. And Karnboja will have to be placed 
somewhere neat this Yona province. In the 
‘Mahabharata the Karhbojas are mentioned side 
by side with the~Yavanas as (north-)wostern 
peoples famous as'Sighters. And in the Drona- 
parvan! their capital, R&japura, isalso mentioned. 
Téthis Rajapura is the same as Ho-lo-she-pu-lo 
mentioned by Hiuen Tsang*and if the latter 
hhas been correctly identified by Cunningham’ 
with Rajaori to the south of Kashmir, we 
can locate the Karabojas with pretty certainty. 
Tt must have been the province round about, 
Rejaori, including the Hazara District of the| 
North-West Frontier Province and with perhaps 
the’head-quarters of a subdivision not far from | 
“Mansera (Mansahra) where was discovered one 
copy of Aéoka’s Fourteen Rock Baicts, The 
provinee of Kathboja would thus be contiguous 
with that of Yona, and beth with Gandhara 
whose capital in Asoke’s time was Takshasilt, 
the seat of a Kumara viceroyalty, as we shall 
see further on. 

JE. Senart seems to be right in supposing 
that the outlying provinees have been enumers 
ted in Rock Edict XII. in a definite order. ‘The 


+ A. 5; Tam in debted to Dr. Raychanalbar for this reference, 
Beal, T, 168: Watters, T, 294. 
3 Ancient Gecgraphy of India, p- 129. 
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Nabhaparitis of Nabhaka must therefore be 
looked for somewhere between the Yona-Kam- 
bojas on the one hand and the Bhoja-Petenikas 
on the other, that is, somewhere between the 
North-West Frontier Province and the Western 
Coast of India. ‘This weakens Bihler’s 
suggestion ' that the Nabhaka’of Asoka’s edict 
must be Nabhikapura placed by the Brahma- 
vaivarta-Purina in the Uttarkura or some 
‘frans-Himalayan region, And no other scholar 
has yet come forward with a new identification. 
Turning southwards, Rock Edict XIII. mentions 
the Bhoja-Petenikas, corresponding to which 
Rock Edict V. has Rastika-Petenikas. Scholar 
have so long separated Potenika from both 
Rastika and Bhoja, and regarded it as standing 
for a separate people, namely, those of Paithan. 
But this is a mistake. Of course, it is possible - 
to derive such a word as Pethanika from Pratish- 
thana (Paitbay). But the word can mean “the 
inhabitants of Paithan”, and not denote a 
tribal people like the Karabojas or Gandharas. 
Besides, Pethanika has a lingual ¢h and Petenika 
adental ¢, ‘The latter cannot thus stand for 
the former, as was first correctly pointed out by 
Biabler. Again, as I have elsewhere shown,’ the 
phrase Ratthika Pettanika occurs in the 
Auguttara-Nikaya as denoting a ruler of the 


* Beityage aur Bvirung der Aioka-Inechriften, p. 118, 
* TA, 1919, p. 60. 
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second rank, next only to the king, and the 
word pellauike has been explained by the 
commentator to mean ‘one who enjoys heredi- 
tary property’. Rastika-Petenika of Asoka’s 
insoription mnst therefore be taken as one word 
and as denoting ‘one who is the hereditary ruler 
of a rashtra or province’, though originally his 
ancestor may have been a governor appointed 
by some king. ‘There must have been many 
such in ancient India. But those of Rock Edict 
-V. have to be located somewhere ox the Western 
Coast, as they have been there classed under 
“Apariintas, ‘peoples of the western coast’. They 
have naturally therefore to be identified with 
the Mabarathis of Western India cave insorip- 
tions, who seem to have been petty. rulers, 
holding the Poona and neighbouring districts of 


. Maharashtra. ‘These inscriptions speak also of 


Mahabbojas as minor rulers and as holding 
the present Thana and Kolaba Districts of the 


Bombay Presidency. ‘They must, of course, be 


the same as the Bhoja-Petenikas of Rock Edict 
XIII. and were anther people of Aparinta 
impliedly referred to in Rock Edict V. ‘The 
capital of Aparnta in ancient times was 
Sorparaka, the modern Sopara, in the Than’ 
District, where also one version of the Fourteen 
Rock Edicts was brought to light. 

‘The region between the Kistna and the 
Goaavart Districts is at present known as the 
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Andhra-desa, that is, the. country of the 
Andhras. But whether this was the original 
home of the people is not clear. One Buddhist 
Jataka adverts toa place called Andhapura or 
the capital town of the Andhras and locates it 
on the Telavaha river. I have elsewhere thrown 
out the suggestion that Telavaha is either the 
moderp ‘Tel or ‘Telingiri, both flowing nob fur 
from each other und on the common confines of 
Madras and the Central Provinces.' This rather 
shows that the country of Andhra must have 
at the early period comprised Jaipur and part 
of Vizagapatam District of the Madras Presidency 
along with some conterminous districts of the 
Central Provinces. And it is not at all impossible 
that it may have also included the southern parts 
of the Nizam’s Dominions, and the Kistna and 
Godavari Districts corresponding to modern 
‘Telingand. Megasthenes gives us the numerical 
and military strength of the Andhra territory 
when it was yet unsubdued by the Maurya 
Dynasty. ‘This account gives us the impression, 
as V. A. Smith? rightly says, that the Andhra 
nation “was reputed to possess a military force 
second only to that at the command of the king 
of Prasii, Chandragupta Maurya.” ‘This clearly 
shows that the Andhra country must have been 
a pretty extensive territory and must have spread 





+ bid, 1918, p. TL. 
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as far south as the mouth of the Kistna. This 
also agrees, as we shall see further on, with 
the most likely northern limits of the independent 
Chola kingdom. We have now to localise the 
Pulindas. It is true that the Pulindas were not 
confined to one single district, but are mentioned 
as occupying various separate provinces. But 
the fact that in Rock Edict XIII. they have 
een associated with the Andhras shows that 
we have to place them somewhere to the north 
or the north-east of the Andhtas. In the Vayu- 
Purana the southern branch of the Pulindas 
has been placed side by side with the Vindhya- 
mialtyas, that is, “those dwelling at the foot of 
the Vindhyas”", and in the Sabba-Parvan’ their 
capital is mentioned as Pulinda-nagara and their 
Kingdom as contiguous with the Chedi country. 
The most likely position for Aéoka’s Pulindas 
would thus be the Jubbulpur District of the 
Central Provinces, which includes Rupnath, the 
place where one version of his Minor Rock 
Baits has been discovered. 

‘Phe peculiarity with Asoka’s Rock Edicts is 
that they are found on or aboat the frontiers of 
his dominions. There is, however, this difference, 
namely, whereas the Fourteen Rock Edits seem 
to be engraved in the capitals of the outlying 

1 wasiandeye Povdna, tencsated by PF. B. Pangiter, p. 986 and 


notes. 
20. UL, 
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provinces; the Minor Rock Edicts mostly at places 
which sopirate his territory from those of his 
independent or semi-independent neighbours. 
‘Phat Dhauli and Jaugada, where the south-east 
ernmost copies of the Fourteen Rock Hdicts 
have heen discovered, represent Tosalt, the 
capital of an outlying province, and, Semapa, the 
head-quarters of its sub-division is known to us 
beyond all doubt. A third version of these 
edicts has been found at Junagadh, the ancient 
Girinagara, the capital of Surashtra, which, as 
we know from the inscription of the Kshatrapa 
ruler, Rudradaman, continued to be so till the 
middle of the second century A.D. A fourth copy, 
we have seen, was brought to light at Sopara, 
near Bombay, which we know was the principal 
town of Aparanta. When no less than four of 
these versions are at places which are known to 
be the capital towns of ancient provinces, it is 
not unreasonable to suppose that the remaining 
three copies also must have been engraved at 
the head-quarters of frontier districts,» Of these 
Sbahbaggarht, for the reasons stated above, 
Seems to be the chief town of the Yona province, 
And’ we need not be surprised if Kelst and 
‘Manser& are in the near future found to be 
the head-quarters of similar outlying districts of 
his dominions.( The ease is. somewhat: differen 
in regard to the find-spots of the Minor Rook| 
 Baicts, most of which have been found inthe 
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midst of dense jungles with no ancient remains 
Glose by. ‘There are only two exceptions here, 
namely, Bairat and Maski. The former is known 
to be Viratapura, the capital of Virita, king of 
‘Matsya-desa, ‘The latter has been called Piriya- 
Masangi in the Chalukyan records of the place. 
{Mm all other places it appears that these inscrip-7 
tions were put up almost at boundary lines which 
demarcated the kingdom of Asoka from those 
of the independent or quasi-independent states. 
j In Minor Bock Edict 1. Asoka expatiates 
on the paramount necessity of strenuous 
endeavour if the spiritual elevation of the 
people is to be accomplished and tells us that he 
was able to achieve a great deal even within 
a short space of time. (And he causes this 
important fact to be notified with a two-fold 
- object in view, in order first that all his officials, 
whether of the higher or the lower grade, may“ 
endeavour for the spiritual weal of the subjects, 
and secondly, that the Antas) or rulers of the 
bordering states may also know of this, probably 
because they also may induce their officials to “ 
put forth effort with a similar object in view. 
Jn order that Asoka’s officials might exert them- 
selves assiduously in this direction, it was not 
necessary for Asoka to inscribe these, ediote. 
é “Jiike all his behests ho must have communicat- 
‘ed this order also to. them through the “proper 
channel. The Minor Rock. Ediots thus appear 
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to have been engraved for the informa- 
tion of his independent neighbours either in, 
the heart of their capital towns or on the 
frontiers common to their and Asoka’s domini- 
ons. This point will clear itself up as we pro- 
ceed to consider who these Antas or kings of 
bordering realms were. 

It has been stated above that Rosk Tdiets 
II. and XIII. enumerate the Antas with whom 
he was on terms of independence and equal- 
ity. They fall into two groups, according 
as they had their dominions in or outside 
India, The rulers constituting the first group, 
as we have seen above, are the Chodas, Parn- 
diyas, Keralaputra, Satiyaputra, and Tainba- 
patimt. In the first place, it is worthy of note 
that while Chodas and Parhdiyas are mentioned 
in the plural, Satiyaputra and Keralaputra are 
in the singular. The very fact that each one 
of the latter is spoken of in the singular also 
shows that Asoka is here referring not to tho 
peoples but their rulers. When, therefore, he 
is referring to individual rulers and also speaks 
of the Chodas and Paridiyas in the plural, the 
only reasonable inference is that in Asoka’s 
time there were more than one Choda and one 
Pamdiya king. The territories of the three of 
these four names have been identified on the 
data supplied by Ptolemy and the author of 
the Periplus, But it has not yet been noticed 
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that the former speaks not of one but two 
Choda kingdoms. ‘The first is represented by 
“Orthoura, the royal city of the Sornagos,” 
comprised in Soretai.! ‘The word Sor in Sornagos 
and Soretai can casily be recognised to be the 
‘Tamil Soja or Chora. And the name Sornagos 
clearly shows that the prince whose capital was 
Orthoura was of the Naga tribe, but was called 
Sor (Chora), because he wasa ruler of Soretai 
(Choratri). Qrthura has been identified by 
Cunningham with Uraiyur near Trichinopoly. 
‘This was, therefore, the southern Choda king- 
dom. |e clue to the location of the northern 
kingdém is furnished by Ptolemy's remark that 
between Mount Bettigo and Adeisathros are the 
Sorai nomads, “with Sora, the capital of Ar- 
katos”* “Sora, the capital of Arkatos” is consi- 
dered to be a mistake for “Arkatos, the capital 
of Sora”, Arkatos Cadwell identifies with 
modern Arkad (Arcot). ‘The Sorai were most 
probably not nomads at all, but have been so 
called to indicate the Aryan contempt for 
the aboriginal tribes just as their name; namely, 
Chora (Sora), was used to denote “a robber”. 
‘There were thus two Choda kingdoms, with 
capitals at Orthura (Uraiyur) and Arkatos 
(Areot),] As regards Pandyas Ptolemy speaks 

> La, XII 368. 

» Bid p. 962 

* OL, 1518, p88. 
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of them as “Pandinoi” and of “Modoura” as 
“the royal city of Pandion.” ‘Chis Modoura, 
is, of course, the same as Madura of the Madras 
Presidency. ‘The Pandya country according to 
Ptolemy included ‘Linnevelly on the south and 
extended as far north as the highlands in the 
neighbourhood of the Coimbatore gap. It is 
true that Ptolemy does not speak of two 
Pandya kingdoms as he docs of two Choda 
countries. But that does not necessarily moan 
that there were no two Pandya kingdoms in 
ASoka’s time, Even as late as the sixth century 
A.D. Varahamibira speaks of Uttara-Pandyas,' 
which shows that in his time there were two— 
the northern and southern—Pandya countries. 
‘The same may have been the case when Asoka 
promulgated his edicts, At any rate, if it is 
assumed even for the moment that in his time 
there was only one Pandya kingdom, the tract 
of land represented by the. Mysore Stato re- 
mains unaccounted for. On the other hand, 
if the existence of a Northern Pandya kingdom 
is presumed, this location can fit splendidly. 
Two of the remaining southern states are 
Keralaputta and Satiyaputta. The ending putda 
reminds us of its Prakit equivalent o¢ (=8k. 
putra) occurring in the names of some Rajput 
sects such as Bharmalots, Bhicharots, Balots, 
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and so on, and corresponding to the English 
ending “son” in such family names as Robert 
son, Stevenson, and so forth.’ It therefore 
appears that tribes of the names of Kerala 
(Chera) and Satiya were originally staying in 
North India from which they migrated to the 
south and established colonies which in the 
early period at any rate were known not as 
Keralas and Satiyas but rather Keralaputtas 
and Sstiyaputtas. Instances are not wanting 
even in modern times of provinces being called 
after the migrated people known by a name 
derived from that of their original tribe? The 
same thing must have happened in the case of 
Kerala (Chera) and Satiya. From the Aitareya- 
Aranyaka? we know that the Cheras were settled 
not far from Magadha. These were probably 
the Cheros of the Mirz&pur District, U. P., and 
one of their movements to the south before 
they were settled in Malabar is indicated by the 
mention of Keralas, in the Parana-data of 
Dhoyika,* as being situated in Yayati-nagara, 
which has been identified with a small town 
near Sonpur in the eastern part of the Central 


+ ASB, 1900, p. 108 & =. 4. 
* ‘The tracts of land, SekbSvatt and Bidsvatl, in Wesvern Roj- 
puting have been named after the Sekhivats and Bidérats who them- 
‘selves were the descendants of SekbS and Bi 
* LLL 
+ TASB, 1905, p. 4 
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Provinces.’ Similarly may not the original 
Satiyas be the same as Setae placed by Megas- 
thenes in the north? and mentioned by the 
Vishnu-Purana* and the Bhishma-Parvan * but 
mis-spelt Satipa or Santya? Where their colony 
to South India was planted is doubtful. Per- 
haps a critical examination of the data furnished 
for South India by Ptolemy and the author of 
the Periplus may afford us a clue. ‘They speak 
of four countries in South India, Limyrike, Aioi, 
Pandioni, and Soretai. The last two, we have 
seen, are the Pandya and Choda countries res- 
pectively. Limyrike is taken to be equivalent 
to Damir-ike, the greater portion of which, 
however, was subject to Keralaputra. What 
about Aioi? If Andrakottos is sometimes 
written for Sandrakottos and Abiria for Sabiria, 
can Aioi be really Saioi (=Satiya)? If this 
surmise is correct, the kingdom of Satiyaputta 
may be represented by modern Travancore. As 
Damir-ike was held by Keralaputta, the latter’s 
dominions must have included South Canara, 
Coorg, Malabar, and north-west parts of Mysore 
with perhaps the northernmost portion of 
‘Travancore, In the time of the author of the 
Periplus, Mouziris (=Muyiri-kodu) or modern 





+ BL, XL. 189 : Descriptive Liets of Inscriptions in the O. P. and 
‘Berar by Rai Bahadur Hirala, p.95 & note, 

“TA, VI. 830, 
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Kranganur' was the seat of Keralaputta’s 
government, which when Ptolemy wrote was in 
the interior at Karoura, that is, Kardr on the 
Cauvery in the Coimbatore District® It is 
really very difficult to fix the exact boundaries 
of the southern states referred to by Asoka, but 
it seems that they met one another and also 
those of his empire, in the north of the Chital- 
drug District of Mysore. For it is here, as we 
have seen, that three copies of his Minor Fdicts 
have been found. What could be ASoka’s ob- 
ject in incising three copies in close proximity 
of one another unless in that tract of land the 
southern kingdoms touched his dominions? 
‘These kingdoms almost certainly were those of 
the Chodas, (the northern) Pandyas, and Kerala- 
putra. 

In this connection is worth noting anotber 
people or country to which Asoka refers in Rock \ 
Edict XIII. It is'the country called Atavi or 
Atavya. In regard to it he says: “If any one 
does him wrong, the Beloved of the gods must 
‘ear as much as can be borne. And to (the people 
of) the Forests which are in the dominions of 
the Beloved of the gods he shows conciliatoriness 

. Ta. VIL 145. £ 

+ hid, XIUL 367.8. 

+ Compare this with Kiamieati ne devanainpiye ophihain ti « 
chakiye thamiave, eid by Afoka with roferonce to the subjects of the 
‘Ants or bardesing rulers in Dhouli and Juugagé Separate Edicts 
Cns., An pp- 82-0). 
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and seeks their cessation (from evil ways). ‘The 
Beloved of the gods has might though he is 
repenting. Unto them (therefore) it is said : 
‘they should express sense of shame, and they 
shall not be killed ’.” It appears from this that 
the Atavyas or the people of the Forest Country 
were not altogether subordinate to Asoka, but 
enjoyed some degree of independence. Other- 
wise there is no meaning in the statement that 
they have done him wrong, and that although 
he has might to punish them, he is resorting to 
the saman or friendly mode of winning them 
over to his side,—a mode, no doubt, which sug- 
gested itself to him on account of his having 
become an ardent follower of Dharma. Who 
were these Atavyas? In the Puranas they are 
mentioned side by side with Pulindas, Vindhya- 
miliyas and Vaidharbhas, And one copper-plate 
grant describes a Parivrajaka king, Hastin, as 
master of the Dabhala kingdom together with the 
Eighteen Forest Kingdoms ‘( Atavi-réjya ).' 
Dabhala must be the older form of Dahala, the 
modern Bundelkhand. The Atavi Country, which 
comprised no less than eighteen tiny kingdoms 
in the Gupta period must have extended from 
Baghelkhand right up almost to the sea-coast of 
Orissa. And this may explain why two copies of 
his. Minor Rock Edicts are at Ripnath and 
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Sahasram, which were on the eastern and 
western frontiers of the AtavI country. In the 
Detached Rock Edicts of Dhauli and Jaugads, 
‘Asoka exhorts his officials to announce his policy 
of sympathy and love to the people of the 
bordering territory. In Orissa there could 
be no kingdom adjoining to Asoka’s empire 
except the independent or quasi-independent 
country of Atavi. 

‘We thus obtain a fairly accurate idea of the 
extent of Agoka’s dominions. They included the 
whole of India except the southern extremity of 
the peninsula held by the Choda, Pandya, Satiya- 
putra and Keralaputra kings. This southern 
Doundary is marked roughly bya line drawn 
from Pulicat near Madras in the east, to Chital- 
drug in the north where the three copies of 
‘Asoka’s Minor Rock Edicts have been discovered 
right up to the northern point of the South 
Canara District on the west. dims 

Let us now see what Greek princes have been 
mentioned by Asoka as his contemporaries, and 
try to identify them. They have all been named 
in Rock Edict XIII. Of course, Athtiyoka is the 
first to be named as he was a neighbour of Asoka. 
Beyond him, we are told, were ruling the four 
princes Turamaya, Atitekina or Azntikini, Maga 
and Alikasu(th)dara. Arhtiyoka, is, of course, 
‘Antiochus IL Theos (B.C. 261-246), king of 
Syria, and Turamaya, Ptolemy II. Philadelphos of 
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Egypt (285-247). Athtckina or Axatikini, as Bah- 
ler has remarked, corresponds to the Greek Anti- 
genes rather than to Antigonus.' But asnoking 
named Antigenes is known, Asntekini has been , 
identified with Antigonus Gonatas of Macedonia ; 
(276-239). Maga is obviously Magas of Cyrene 
(c. 800-0. 250), but there is some doubt about 
Alikasuthdara, who, according to some, was 
Alexander of Epirus (272-c. 255), and, according 
to others, Alexander of Corinth (252-c. 244). In 
Rock Edict II. Antiochus alone is mentioned, and 
the othér princes referred to as his samantas or 
bordering kings. There can be no doubt that of 
these Greek princes Antiochus alone had his 
dominions conterminous with those of Asoka. And 
we also know that there had been friendly rela- 
tions and dispatch of embassies between the 
Seleukidan and Mauryai Houses since the 
time of Chandragupta, But was Asoka in any 
way an ally of the other Hellenic kings ? Did 
he enter into any diplomatic intercourse with 
those powers? ‘The distance which separated 
them from the dominions of Agoka must’ have 
been enormous, and, primd facie, it does not 
appear probable that there was any political 
intercourse between India and Hellenic kingdoms 
beyond Syria. But so far as Rock Rdiot XIII. is 
concerned, it clearly implies that he was in the 
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habit of sending ditas or envoys to the courts of 
these Greek rulers. And, asa matter of fact, 
we know that Ptolemy Philadelphos, Asoka’s 
contemporary, dispatched an envoy called Diony- 
sios to the Mauryan court. 

‘The reference hy Asoka to his contemporary 
Greek rulers has been made the basis of a calcu- 
lation for arriving at his date more accurately. 
But our calculation, in the first place, must rely 
upon the” regnal years to which the edicts 
referring to or mentioning the Hellenic 
potentates must be assigned. We have seen 
that these records are Rock Ediets II. and XIII. 
Bnt to what regnal years can they be presumed 
to belong ? M. Senart is of opinion that the 
whole set of Rock Edicts was engraved in the 
fourteenth year of ASoka’s reign, andall European 
scholars have endorsed this view. But one young 
Bengali scholar bas questioned its reasonable- 
ness, and has adduced reasons, which appear to 
be cogent, to show that at least Rock Fdicts II. 
and XIII. could not have been promulgated. 
prior to the twenty-seventh regnal year.’ Sup- 
posing that both these Rock Bdicts were issued 


+ dusto’s Dhammalipis by Harit Krishna Deby M.A. His main 
‘eontention ia a follows. Pillar Baict VII. is dated in the 27th year 
tnd fe admit by all to bo a requmé of the moltifarions measures 
which Afoks adopted up till that year for the dissemination of his 
‘Dhashma, » The'cetrying ovt of philanthropic works (RE. II.) snd the 
propagation of, Dhadinis (RE. XIU) in tho realms of the Greek ralers 
die euch important things that Afoks would mést certainly Rave. male 
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in the twenty-eighth year, the date must _corres- 
pond to a year when the five Greek rulers were 
alive, If Alikasurhdara of Rock Edict XIII. is 
Alexander of Epirus, this year would fall between 

272 and 255, but it Alexander of Corinth is 
intended, then between 252 and 250. ‘The latter 
supposition is more probable.’ So that we may 
take it that the twenty-eighth regnal year of 
Asoka corresponds to 251 B.C. If this calou- 
lation is correct, Asoka probably ascended the 
throne ciea 279 B.C. Whatever the actual 
result 8 such a calculation may be, it is based 
upon two things, namely, the date of Rock 
Bdicts TTI. and XIII. and the identification of the 

_ \,Alikasuridara of the latter edict. And as these 
qV’ave tactors of more or less uncertain character, 
_@v7/ we cannot possibly arrive at the date of Agoka’s 

WA acgession to the throne with any accuracy. 

of We have thus obtained a fairly good idea of 
the extent of Asoka’s dominions. We will now 

try and see how they were administered. What 
the system of the Manryan administration was 
in general we know from Kautilya’s Artha- 
Sastra and also from the account left to us by 
Megasthenes. But our object here is to see what 
senton of them fa Pillar Edit VIE, SE ho had heard, when if, ae 
engraved, that they had met with maguire of success in those. 
foraiga counties. The omission ia nt, and shows that Roce 
Etiots Ian XIU, could not bave been promolgeted prior to: Pilar 


Baict-VIL, that ie, tho 27¢h regnal year, 
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the Asoka inscriptions themselves have to teach 

us about this matter. This will not be a super- 
fluous ingniry, and is sure to throw light upon 
ney points, not known previously. 

Ws That Asoka hada vast empire cannot be 
doubted. That such an extensive empire cannot 

be successfully wielded by one single individual 
can also be admitted. The empire must therefore 
have been split up into a number of viceroyalties, 
corresponding to the susaks of the Mughal je 
period. And the Asoka inscriptions clearly 
prove that the system of provincial government 
existed under his rule. But the provincial 
governors appeat to have been of two classes in 
his time as also in the later imperial Gupta 
period. ‘The provinces which were of political 
importance and which therefore required loyal 
and tactful administration were assigned to the 
princes of the royal blood designated Kumaras.\ 
Four such Kumara viceroyalties are referred to 
inthe edicts. One Kumara was stationed at 
‘Takshasils, the head-quarters of Gandhéra, 
which being a frontier province required 9 
careful and trustworthy administrator. !A second 
Kumara was posted at Suvarnagiri, which has 
not yet teen satisfactorily located.' There can 
however be no doubt that it was also the capital 
of the southernmost and therefore frontier 


+ Can it bo Kanakgiri in the Raichar District, Nizam's Dominions, 
‘an proposed by Prof. Krishnaswami Aiyangar ? 
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province touching the independent dominions 
of the Chola, Pandya and Keralaputra kings. A 
third Kumara was in charge of Kalinga, with 
his head-quarters at Tosali, no doubt, Dhauli, 
* where one set of Rock Edicts was found. Just 
because it was a newly conquered province, 
it stood in necessity of being entrusted 
toa faithful and vigilant ruler and must there- 
fore have been converted into a Kumara 
viceroyalty.| ‘There was a fourth province which 
was also held by a Kumara. This was the pro- 
vince with its capital at Ujjain. It was neither 
a frontier nor a newly conquered province, 
ut still it must have possessed sufficient political 
importance to be admiinistered by a prince of the 
royal blood. But these could not have exhaust- 
Ped the list of the provincial governors in 
‘Agoka’s time. Just as some provinces were ruled 
over by Kuméras, there must have been others 
which were governed by persons not related to 
the royal family. It is true that no instance 
of such a provincial governor is known from 
ASoka inscriptions, but one such instance has 
been supplied by the celebrated Junagadh inscrip- 
tion of Rudradaman. This epigraphic record 
tells us that the province of Surishtra or Kathi- 
Gwar was governed by Vaisya Pushyagupta in 
Chandragupta’s time and by the Yavana king 
‘ushasps when Asoka was king?’ “How a chief, 
* BI, VII. 48 & 46-7. Z 
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and, above all, a Yavana ruler can be a provin- 
cial governor need not surprise us. The case 
is not at all unlike that of Raja Man Singh, Chief ~~ 
of Amer, appointed by Akbar to govern the 
province of Bengal. In the Gupta period also 
we know that some of the provincial governors | 
have been designated Maharajas.’ 

‘The Damodarpur copper plate inscriptions * 
give us clearly to understand that in the Gupta © 
period each province called bhukti comprised 
more than one vishaya or district,” and that 
whereas the governor of the province was 
appointed by the king, the ruler of the vishaya 
was appointed not by the latter but by the 
former. What terms were used to denote the 
territorial division and its subdivisions in Agoka’s 
time we do not know, but it appears that the 

} head of the district was appointed not by the, 
(‘king but by the head of the province: This 
Fieeine clear from the Siddapur copies of the 
‘Minor Rock Edicts. Here Asoka addresses him- 
self to the Mahamatras of Isila, not directly but 
ugh the Aryaputra or Kumara and his 
tras who were in charge of the Deccan 
province with Suvarnagiri as its capital. This 
migans that the Suvarnagiri province consisted 
‘of more than one district and that Isila was the 
head-quarters of one of these districts in which 
35379. nia.xv.rs0e we 
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no doubt, the Siddapur Edicts were situated. 
‘And further, as ASoka’s orders are here issued to 
the Mahamatras of Tsila through the Prince 
Royal in council, and not directly as, for instance, 
in the case of the Mahamatras of Kausimbi and 
Sarath, it is dificult to avoid the conclusion 
that the provincial governors, at any rate, those 
who were Kumaras, had the privilege of ap- 
pointing their own district officials, as no doubt 
was the practice during the Gupta rule. The 
same appears to be the case with Samapa, a 
district town of the newly subjugated territory 
of Kalinga. In the Jaugada Separate Edict, 
the king is not giving orders direct to the 
‘Mahamatras of Samapa, but says that they might 
be communicated to them, apparently, by the 
Kumara in council stationed at Tosali. 
‘Whether the Kumara exercised fall autonomy 
in the province he was set to govern is doubtful. 
~ It seems that he was not invested with complete 
and unchecked authority. ‘This is pretty certain 
from the fact that wherever Asoka addresses 
himself to the local provincial government, he 
{| speaks not to Kumara simply, but to Kumara 
(and his Mahamatras jointly, as in the Dhauli and 
Jaugada Separate Edict II. Similarly, when the 
local government has to issue orders to district 
officials under its jurisdiction, it is not the 
Kumara or Aryaputra by himself that does so, 
but rather the Aryaputra and his Mahamatras, 
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as may be clearly seen froia the Siddapur Edicts. 
‘This is but natural, for if the power of a prince 
is left entirely uncontrolled in a province, there 
is every danger of his setting himself up as an 


independent ruler. Thus the local princely rule, 


in ASoka’s time was really represented Dy’ 
Kumara in council. 
In Rock Edict UI. Asoka specifies three 


Colasses of officials, namely,y Pradesikas; Rajukas, 


and Yuktas. Dr. F. W. Thomas was the first to 
draw our attention to the word yukta” occurring 
in this sense in Kautilya’s Arthasistra.' But 
he takes it to mean a subordinate official in 
general, though Kautilya enables us to under- 
stand more precisely which class of officials the 
Yuktas denoted. Kautilya speaks of both the 
Yuktas and their Assistants the Upayuktas. 
‘Their duties, however, were of the same kind 
and are described in two consetative chapters, 
a careful reading of which leaves no doubt as to 
their being principally district officers who, 
managed king's property, received and kept! 
account of the revenue, and had power to spend 
‘where expense was likely to lead to an increase 
of revenue. ‘The verse quoted about the Yuktas 
by Dr. Thomas from the Manava-dharmasastra 
confirms this idea. For Manu says that lost 
property, when recovered, should remain in the 
charge of the Yuktas. ‘These officers were 


+ JBAS., 1909, 456-7 ; 1914, 387.91. 
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therefore in charge of the receipts of all revenue 
and property of the king. Curiously enough, 
the designations Yukta and Upayukta survived 
to a late period. ‘Thus in a grant of the Rashtra- ‘ 
kata king, Govinda IV., dated Saka 853 (=A.D. 
930), mention is made of Yuktaka and Upayuk- 
taka along with the officers, Rashtrapati, 
Gramakata, and Mahattara. ' Instead of Yukta 4 
~ and Upayukta we sometimes have Ayukta and 
Viniyukta. Thus Ayuktas ave mentioned in the 
Allahabad Pillar Inscription of Samudragupta 
as “ restoring the wealth of the various kings, 
conquered by the strength of his arms” An ’ 
Ayukta is mentioned also as a Vishaya-pati or 
Head of a District in a copper-plate grant of 
Budhagupta,* 
y As regards the Pradesika Dr. ‘Thomas seems : 








. 








to be right in identifying him with the officer 
Pradeshfri mentioned in the Arthasistra. He 
hag culled several passages from this work which 
go clearly to show that Pradeshtri was an officer 
“charged with executive duties of revenue 
collection and police.”* “But this is not all, for 
he has been in two places called Dharmastha, 
which indicates that he also discharged the 
{ function ofa judge. And, further, as he has been 





BL, VII. 89-40. 
om, 111. 14, 

EL, XY. 138, 
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mentioned side by side with Amatya or Council- 
lor, Pradeshtri was an officer of a high grade |’ 
This agrees with the fact, mentioned in the 
chapter of Arthasistra' dealing with the pays 
and emoluments of state officials, that a Pra- 
‘ deshtri has to be allotted a much higher salary 
fh than any Adhyaksha or Superintendent. 
Who the Rajikas were has been partly ex- 
f plained by Bahler.? From quotations in the 
Kurudhamma-jataka he has shown that Rajaka 
corresponds to Rajjuka or Rajjugrahaka as he is 
therein more fully called. His duty, as describ- 
ed in the Jataka, seems to have been that of 
r measuring land by means of a cord (rajju) and_ 
fixing its boundaries. As he is styled amachcha, 
he was a big officer like Pradeshtri, correspond- 
ing perhaps to the modern Settlement Officer, 
= ax Babler says. ‘That he was an officer of a very 
high grade is also shown by the fact that Asoka 
speaks of having appointed Rajjukas over ; 
hundreds thousands of men. In his time the 
Rajjuka was in charge of eyavahara and danda, 
that is, he was a judge who could give awayds 
and punishments. Now, Strabo refers to a 
[ class of magistrates, who have the eare of the 
rivers, measure the land as in Egypt, and “ 
“have the power of rewarding or punishing those 











+B ms. 
+ QDMG, XLVI, 456 & ; Fick’s Social Organisations, ete. 
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who merit either.” Tt is quite possible that 
here Strabo has the Rajjukas in view and that 
the Rajjukas therefore combined the functions 
‘lof both the Judge and the Settlement Officer. 
There is yet another officer whom we have 
to note in this connection, He ix. mentioned as 
Nayata-viyohalaka (Nagava-vyavah@raka) — in 
Separate Kalinga Hdict I, He is doubtless the 
same as Paura-vyivahirikn referred to in 
the Arthasastra,? and appears to have heen 
gla judge for district towns only. So far as 
the salary assigned to him goes, he was of 
the same status as Kumira and certainly of 
higher rank than even a Pradeshtri or Pridesika. 
‘There are two or three other classes of 
officials mentioned in the Asoka inscriptions. 
‘hey are all referred to at the end of Rock 
Raict XII. They are ‘Dhasama-Mahamata, 
Tthijhakha-Mahamata and — Vrachabhtmika. 
‘Who the Dharima-Mahamatas were we shall 
soe shortly. Ithijhakha-Mahamatas are the 
same as Stryadhyaksha-Mahamatras, that is, the 
/ Mabamatras who were Superintendents (adhya- 
Kehas) of women. ‘This Officer is unknown to 
Kautilya’s Arthasastra, but it is not difficult to 
| surmise what his function was. Anybody who 
+ 


+ Atéontion to this was first drawn by Dr. HemchandiatiRay- 
COhaudhust, in hin Political History of Ancient India from the accession 
of Parikshit to the extinction of the Gupta Dynnsty. 
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has studied the Arthasastra knows full well what 
different and complicated questions connected 
with woman such as her maintenance, trans- 
gressions, elopement and so forth have been 
discussed under the section ‘Dharmasthtya.’ 
‘The state also recognised its duty of providing 
subsistence to helpless. women when they were 
carrying and also to children they might give 
birth to. Tt is quite conceivable that there was 
appointed an officer specially for this purpose who 
was called Stryadhyaksha, It is, however, 
somewhat difficult to understand whothe Vacha- 
Dhamikas were. ‘The first part of this designation 
has been taken as equivalent to vraja, mentioned 
thrice in the Arthasistra in the sense of “herds 
of cows, buffaloes, goats, sheep, asses, camels, 
horses and mules”, which was a souree of revenue 
to the state; and one chapter from this even 
speaks of Godhyaksha or Superintendent of 
Cattle who maintained the king’s vrajas, carried 
on cattle rearing, and ran the dairy work of the 
Royal Housebold.' ‘The Vrajabhimikas were 
probably officials connected with the cattle herds, 
whether belonging to the king or private indivi- 
duals, and also whether bringing produce to the 
royal establishment or money into the treasury. 


‘There now remains only one officer for us to». 


note-here, He is designated Azata-Mahamata, 
that is, Anta-Mahamatra. This phrase has been 


+P, 60 and p. 128 & f. 
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taken to mean “High Officers of the Frontiers”, 
‘Wardens of the Marches.” ‘They have been 
mentioned in Pillar diet I. ‘There Asoka seems 
to imply that just as his officials of whatever 
rank are induoing the fickle-minded people 
in his torvitory to follow Dharima, the 
‘Anta-Mahamatras are attaining the same 
object apparently outside, This indientes that 
these latter officials were not in charge of 
the frontier provinces of Asoka’s empire but 
rather those sent to the noighhouring states and 
changed with the carrying out of Asoka’s pro- 
gramme of Dhatama, ‘This agrees with the 
fact that in the same edict he distinguishes Anta- 
Mahamitras from Parushas or officers of his 
dominions. It further agrees with the net 
that in ASoka inscriptions wherever the word 
amta occurs, it has the sense of either “a 
bordering king” or “people of a bordering 
kingdom”. 

Tt will be seen that the Inst four classes of 
officials, though their functions are so diverse, 
have al! been designated Mahamatras, ‘The term 
mahamatra must therefore be understood to 
mean ‘a high official’ or ‘dignitaxy’ only.' This 
ig also clear from the fact that in the Dhauliand 
TJangada Separate Edict I., Nagara-vyivahirikas 
also have been called Mahamatras. There is 
also another general term which we find used in 
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Asoka inscriptions. Tt is the word. purusha, 
which is a still more generic designation, and 
denoted officials of whatever description. This 
is evident from the fact that in Pillar Edict I., 
Asoka divides his purushas into three classes, 
according as they are of the high, middle, and 
low rank. 

Now, the question arises: “How was the king 
connected with these Mabamatras?” Asoka 
had avery wide empire, and the number of the 
Mabimitras appointed must have been a big one. 
How could one single king be in direct touch 
with these officials? Do the inscriptions speak [\/ 
of any intermediate body which was in close), 
touch with the king on the one hand, and with} 
the officials on the other? ‘This body is the" 
Parishad, which is mentioned in two edicts. ‘This 
= is evidently the Mantri-parishad of the Artha- 
sastra.( ‘They were the council of ministers, whose 
duty, as Kautilya tells us, was to start the work { 
that was not begun, to complete what was begun, 
to improve what was accomplished, and enforce 
strict obedience to orders. (Another important 
duty of theirs was to dispose of work in conjunc- 
tion with the officers that were near and advise 
those that were far off, through official commu- ‘ 
nication. (And when any emergent work neg 
the king Was to call nof only his counsellors but | 
also the assembly of ministers, to do what the 
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majority of the members suggested, or whatever 
course of action, lending to success, they pointed 
out, (This is what Kautilya says, and it agrees 
with what has been stated about the Parishad in 
the edicts. ‘Thus in Kock Edict ILL, Asoka spe- 
cities ‘small expense’ (up <oyayata), and ‘small 
accumulation? (apabhaydula) as two of the 
practices constituting Dharma, and apparently 
entrusts to the Yukts officers the work of foster- 
ing these virtues among his people. But as no 
two households can agree in rogard to the 
necessaries of life, no hardand fast rule can belaid 
down for all households in regard to the amount 
they ought to accumulate or expend. (And 
Asokw therefore orders the Parishad to advise and 
help the Yuktas to execute his order in this 
respect so that the spirit of it was carried out. 
‘his shows in the first place that the Parishad is to 
see that every order of the king is put into execu- 
tion and secondly that it was a body which domi- 
nated and guided the action of the officials, as 
the Arthasistra tells us.(Another function of the 
Parishad detailed in this work, that is, in respect 
of the emergent work cropping up, is also empha- 
sised by Rock Edict VI. which is an administrative 
dict, ‘There Asoka says : “ And when in respect 
of anything that I personally order hy word of 
mouth, for being issued or proclaimed, or again 
inrespect of any emergent work superimposing 
itself upon the Mahamatras, there is any division 
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or rejection in the Parishad, T have commanded 
that it should forthwith be reported to me at all 
places and at all hours”. What he means is that 
when he issues an oral order or when any press- 
ing matter devolves upon a Mahamatra, the 
Parishad hax to meet and discuss it. If they 
come to a unanimous decision, no question can 
arise as to its being carried out. (But if there is 
a divergence of opinion or even unanimous oppo- 
sition and the matter is shelved for the time 
being, it is for the king to see what this differ- 
ence or opposition is and tind out which of their 
counsels is most likely to be efficacious. But he 
must have the benefit of the views of the Parishad 
before he can take action, and in order that no 
delay may occur in the matter of his taking 
action{he commands the Prativedakas to report 
to him as soon as the views of the council are 
formed, whatever the hour when and whatever the 
place where he may be. ‘The Parishad was thi 
like a modern Socretariat which was an inter. 
mediate administrative body between the king an 
the Mahamatras, and it appears that whereas, o 
the one hand, it had the power to scrutinise the! 
King’s orders before they were executed so that! 
he might re-consider them, it could, on the other 
hand, advise any Mahainatra in regard to any. 
emergent matter without reference to the king 
\ provided its members were at one with the 
| ‘Mahamitra, But if any division arose between 
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them or even unanimous decision was reached, 
Dut contrary to that of the king or the Mahamitra, 
the whole case was to be forwarded to the king 
as he was the final arbiter. 

One interesting point to he noticed in connec 
tion with the administrative system of Asoka is 
that some of his officers had to undertake tours 
for the dispatch of their business. They were 
generally known as Vivutha or Vyutha, the 
Sanskrit equivalent of which was Vyushta, ‘This 
is clear from the Sarnath Edict where the local 
Mahamatras have been instructed to goout on 
tour so far as their jurisdiction went ‘The same 
instruction has been issued in the Rapnath Edict, 
Dut, inthis case, to the Vyushta officers. In 
Pillar Edict VII. these Vyushtas have been 
called Purushas or officials, and as they are also 
spoken of there as being set over a multitude of 
people, they appear to have occupied a high rank, 
And, as a matter of fact, the Prédesikns, 
Rajjukas and Yuktas have been mentioned in 
Rock Edict ILL. as going out on tour for their 
routine work, and, we know that they were 
dignitaries of a high class. The touring 
Mahamatras or officials were expected to return 
to the district head-quarters by turns on the 
Uposatha or fast days, as may be inferred from 
the Sanath Edict. But they had all to be 
present at the head-quarters on the day of 
the ‘Tishya nakshatra—that is the king’s 
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birth-day,' ax we may see from the Dhauli and 
Tnugada Separate Edict I. 

Tet us now see what Asoka was as a ruler. 
‘Yo begin with, it is interesting to note with what 
feelings he looked upon his subjects. He gives 
us an insight into his mind by what he says in 
the Separate Kaliiga Kdiets, “AN men”, says 
he therein, “are_my children; and, just as T 
desire _for_my_childven that they “may obtain 
‘Wary Kind of wellane an Doth in this 
hd the woxt world, so do I desive for all men”. 
Agoka evidently had a paternal conception of 
the king’s duty, pointing clenrly to the royall 
absolutism of the Mauryan period Just 
childyen are solely dependent upon their parents 
who ean do to them just what they like, the 
subjects were at the merey of the king who| 
was thus no better than a despot.) ‘This presents 
a strong contrast to the notion, that was preva- 
lent before the vise of the Mauryan power and 
according to which the king was considered to be 
a mere servant of the state and was allowed to 
levy the prescribed taxes in order that he might 
receive the wage due to him for his services. 
















As regarils the reforms he introduced in his ~ 


government, one thing to which Asoka paid 


* Above, p. 11. 

+ ‘Thin agrees algo with the spirit of Kautilya's Arthadistra, whore 
in nb least two places (pp. 47 and 208) the relation of the king to his 
nbjects ia described as that of the father to his children, ax has been 
pointed ont in the Caleutta Recier, 1922, p. 393. 
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special attention and to which he was particwlar- 
ly sensitive was the administration of justice. 
No wonder ithe kept a watchful eye when the 
newly conquered territory of Kalinga was form- 
ed into a province of his empire and was 
consigned for government to a Kumara in 
council. In Separate Edict T. found at both 
Dhanli and Jaugada, he takes Nagara-vyava 
hirikas severely to task, because some people of 
the district towns of ‘Tosalt and Samipi were 
subjected to arbitraryimprisonment or_harassell 
without any cause. He plainly gives them to 
understand that they have not fully grasped 
the meaning of his words when he said that all 
mon were his children and that he desived for 
them as for the latter both material and spiritual 
happiness. When his expostulations are over, 
he gives them a healthy piece of advice, Barn- 
estly and fervently he directs them to studiously 
guard themselves against “ envy, lack of perse- 
verance, harshness, impatience, neglect of 
repeated effort, idleness, and sense of weariness”, 
and develop in themselves “ perseverance and 








“patience ”, He presses on their attention the 


fact that unless they performed their duties 
sedulously, they would neither gain heaven nor 
discharge their debt to the king. Still fearing 
that notwithstanding all these remonstrances 
the condition of things might not improve and 
that arbitrary imprisonment and  causeless 
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harassment might continue, he threatens them 
with sonding forth a Mahamétra every five years 
Yo see that_all his injunction 7 
administration of justice are carried out. Think- 
ihg that in other provinces also it was not 
prudent to wait for similar maladministration to 
take place in order to remedy it, he issues 
orders to the princes stationed at Takshasila 
and Ujjain to dispatch similar Mahamatras on 
tour with the same object in view in the pro- 
vinces of their jurisdiction. 

‘The question arises : who were these Maba- 
matras that were commissioned to detect cases 
of arbitrary imprisonment or harassment in the 
districts ? One point to note about them is that 
they have been instructed to attend to this new 
duty without neglecting their routine work. 
And it scems almost certain that they were the 
‘Dharma-Mahamatras for the first time mentioned 
in Rock Edict V. In thisedict Aéoka tells usthat 
he was the first to create this class of officials 
and specifies their duties, As the Dharma 
of Asoka was directed towards the generation 
and development of not only the earthly but 
also the spiritual good of the people, the duties 
of the Dharma-Mahamatras also fell under 
these two heads. In what manner Asoka in- 
structed them to cause and promote the spiritual 
good of his people we will see when we come to 
discuss Asoka’s achievements as a missionary. 
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Hore, of course, we are concerned with 
their duties in so far as they relate to the 
material good. And one of the duties they had 
to discharge in this connection was to inspect 
those who were put into prison and to 
make money grants if any one of them was 
encumbered with a big family, to free him 
from shackles if he was oppressed, and even 
to release him if he was very aged. ‘This clearly 
shows in the first place that supervision, 
by a touring Mahamatra, of the admini- 
stration of justice in the provineial towns, which 
Agoka says in the Separate Kaliiga dicts 
that he is going to enforce, has actually beon 
assigned to the Dharma-Mahamatras. What is 
worthy of note is that they have been authorised 
not only to set right the violation of justice 
by freeing a person from fetters who may 
have been subjected to oppression, but also to 
temper justice with merey by making money 
grants for the maintenance of a culprit’s family 
if it is in a helpless condition, or even by 
releasing him if ho is stricken with years and 
not fit to be confined in a dungeon. They had 
also a humanitarian function to discharge in that 
part of Asoka’s empire, however, which consisted 
of the countries of the Yavanas, Kathbojas, 
Gandharas, Rashtrikas and other Aparantas. 
‘They were to look to the welfare and happiness 
of such among the Brahmay and Grihapati classes 
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as had been reduced to the servile condition and 
to occupy themselves with the helpless and the 
aged in general. ‘The idea of the state providing 
the helpless and the aged with maintenance is 
not a new one, and was known even before the 
time of Asoka, ‘Thus Kautilya’s Arthasistra 
says:' “The king shall maintain the orphan, 
the aged, the infirm, the afllicted and the help- 
less.” It is possible that this duty of the state 
up to Asoka’s time was observed more in the 
breach, and in order to renew the practice and 
ensure its continuance, Asoka entrusted it: to 
the Dharma-Mahamatras, who were created by 
him. And even ifwe waive for the moment 
this humanitarian workas being not Asoka’s own 
original, it was no insignificant thing that he 
aimed at when he attempted to restore and 
ensure justice where it was set at naught, and 
soften it with clemency whore it was likely to hit 
severely. This is one sidetight into Asoka as a 
raler. 

‘The appointment of the Dharma-Mahamatras 
was Asoka’s own creation, and he appointed 
them for the first time in the thirteenth year of 
his reign as he tells us in Rock Edict V. About 
this time he seems to have introduced another 
administrative reform. ‘This has been described 
in the edict following it, and relates to the prompt 
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dispatch of business, Accessibility to the subjects 
is looked upon as a paramount virtue with a 
ruler in the oriental countries, and especially so 
in ancient India. But it is perhaps impossible to 
surpass ASoka in the degree to which he seems 
to have exhibited it. In Rock Edict VI. he 
notifies his willingness to receive reports at all 
hours and at all places, whether he is taking his 
meals, or is in the ladies’ apartments, his inner 
chamber, in the mews, on horseback, or in 
pleasaunces. It is in this connection that he 
speaks of the Prativedakas or Reporters and the 
deliberations of Parishad to which we have 
adverted above. The earnestness and fervour 
with which he made himself accessible are clearly 
and indelibly depicted in the words he has used. 
“T am never satisfied,” says he, © with (my). 
exertion or with (my) dispatch of business. The 
welfare of the whole world is an esteemed duty 
with me. And the root of that, again, is this, 
namely, exertion and dispatch of business. ‘There 
is no higher work than the welfare of the whole 
world. And what little effort I make is for the 
purpose that I may be free from debt to the 
living creatures, that I may render some (of 
them) happy here and that they may gain heaven 
in the next world. For this purpose have T 
caused this document of Dharma to be engraved, 
in order that it may endure for along time and 
that my sons and grandsons may similarly exert 
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themselves for the welfare of the whole world. 
‘This, however, is difficult to carry out without 
the utmost exertion.” 

For about thirteen years Asoka does not seem 
tohave adopted any important measure connected “* 
with his administrative system. ‘In the twenty- 
sixth year of his reign, however, he took an 
important step for further ameliorating the 
administration of justice, especially so far as the 
provinces were concerned. Pillar Edict’ V. informs 
us that in that year he placed “ the Rajjukas 
in sole charge of the judicial investigation and 
the adjudgment of punishment, in order that 
they may perform their duties with confidence 
and without fear, cause welfare and happiness to 
the people of the provinces, and confer favours 
(on them).” ‘he same edict continues by saying 
that the Rajjukas “shall make themselves 
acquainted with what gives happiness or pain, 
and exhort the people of the provinces along 
with the faithful, so that they may gain happiness 
in this world and in the next.” Evidently the 
Rajjukas in the twenty-sixth year of his reign 
had a two-fold duty to perform,—to cause and 
promote not only the temporal but also the spiri- 
tual good of the provincials. How exactly they 
were expected to fulfil this second object we 
will see when we treat of “Asoka as a Mission- 
ary.” Here we will try to find out by what 
administrative reform the Rajjukas were expected 
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to achieve the first object. They were put in 
/Aole charge, we are told, of the judicial investiga- 
tion and the adjudgment of punishment. Two 
questions may arise here, ‘The first is: “Why 
were they placed in sole charge of this ?” Asoka 
gives a reply to this, namely, in order that there 
may be uniformity in judicial investigation and 
uniformity in adjudgment of punishment. ‘The 
second question that now arises is: what did 
‘Asoka mean by ‘uniformity’ here? This is 
rather a difficult question to answer. But what 
ho probably meant is this, Rajjukas were not 
the only officers who were connected with the 
administration of justice. We have seen above 
that there were at least two more officers,—the 
Nagara-vyavabirika and the Pridesika (Prade- 
shtri), who also performed the function of a 
judge. As there were thus three classes of 
officials in one and the same district who per- 
formed judicial as well as other duties, uniformity 
in respect of procedure and judgment was not 
possible. ‘The administration of justice could not 
consequently be expected to be uniform even s0 
far as the people of one district were concerned. 
‘his was a veritable evil, and Asoka tried to 
remedy it by handing over to the Rajjukas the 
sole charge of judicial department and by 
relieving the, other two classes of officials of this 
jurisdiction. Well could Asoka therefore say: 
Just as a (person) feels confident after making 
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over his offspring to a clever nurse, saying unto 
himself: ‘ the clever nurse desires to bring up 
my offspring,’ even so have I appointed the 
Rajjukas for the welfare and happiness of the 
provincials, in order that they may perform their 
duties without fear, with confidence, and without 
perplexity.” * 

Just in the year when Asoka effected the 
above reform in the administration of justice, he 
made an attempt to mitigate the rigours of the 
penal code. The same edict, that is, Pillar Bdict 
IV. informs us that he granted a respite of three 
days to men condemned to the sentence of death. 
‘The object of it was to afford them an opportunity 
to think about, and make themelves fit. for, the 
next world hefore they were executed. 





+ Tbapponss from this passage that tho Rajjukas were made 
uprome in the execution of the judicial function and that Afoka 
‘abolishod all appeals to higher authoritios. It looks that the revision 
‘of justice by tho Dhsthma-Mahsmtras was abrogated by the king in 
tho twenty-sixth yoar when its administration was consigned solely to 
‘the Rayjukes, 
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Asoka as a Bupputst 





She main object which 
himself and for the realisation of which he 
strained every nerve was the propagation of 
Dhathma, ‘There is hardly any epigraphic 
record of his—which does not speak of this 
Dharhma or is not in one way or another con- 
nected with it. His Rock and Pillar Edicts 
are designated Dharima-lipis, that is, documents 
relating to Dharma. What Asoka exactly 
understood by Dharnma we will see in the next 
chapter. Here we will consider what religion 
he professed and in what relation to it he stood. 
It is scarcely necessary to state that Asoka 
was a follower of Buddhism. All Buddhist“ 
records tell us that he had espoused that reli- 
gion. On the other hand, there is no work, 
literary or scriptural, which says that he had 
embraced any other faith. But what do his 
inscriptions teach as? ‘This is the only and 
real question we have to answer. When the 
inscriptions of ASoka began to be studied and 
only a few were known, H. H. Wilson ventured 
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to dispute his Buddhist faith, and Edward 
‘Phomas held that Asoka was a Jaina at first but 
became a Buddhist afterwards.', But it is no 
longer permissible to call in question the Bud- 

, dhist faith of Asoka, That is now established 

| beyond all doubt by the Bhabru Edict, other / 
wise called the Second Bairat Edict. It opens 
with Asoka expressing his reverence for Buddha, 
Dharma, and Sarngha, exactly in the well-known 
trinitary formula of Buddhism. There are 

| other records too, which point to the same con- 
clusion. The views of Wilson and Thomas / 
were based upon unreliable readings and in- 
accurate interpretations, and are no longer 
countenanced by any scholars. ‘The question 
regarding which discrepancy is now possible is : 

‘ when did Asoka become a follower of Buddhism ? 
® ‘Phe scholar who considered this question last *” 
i 





was the late Dr. J.F. Fleet. He held that 
the Dharama inculeated in the rock and pillar 
‘ edicts was in no way the Buddhist Dharhma, 
t because in them Buddha is not mentioned at all, 

and the Saragha only once and in such a Way as 
to place it on a par with other creeds, The 
object of these edicts, says Dr. Fleet, was thus 
“not to propagate Buddhism or any other 
k particular religion, but to proclaim the deter- 

mination of Asoka to govern his kingdom 
righteously and kindly in accordance with the 
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duty of pious kings”! In other words, the 
term dharima used in the rock and pillar Edicts 
Fleet takes as the ‘ordinary dharma of kings, 
which is laid down in the Manava-dharmasastra, 
I, 114, as one of the topics of that work.’ Ac- 
cording to him, Agoka was converted to Buddh- 
ism in the 80th year from his coronation, that 
is, two years after the pillar edicts were en- 
graved. Evidently, Fleet ignores the fact that 
the Dharma Asoka refers to in his rock and 
pillar edicts is intended for being put into 
practice, not by himself or his officers, but by 
his subjects. ‘This Dharhma cannot thus 
possibly be raja-dharma, which represents a 
code of duties for a king and his officers to 


perform, and not for his people. ‘The Rummin- - 


dét inseription, again, informs us that in the 
twentieth year of his reign Asoka visited in 
porson the place where Buddha was born and 
did worship there, It is evident from this that 
already in his twentieth regnal year he was a 
Buddhist. ‘The words of the inscription clearly 
mean that Agoka went to Buddha’s birthplace 
in porson and performed worship, and not that 
he did the place the honour of going there in 
person, as Dr. Fleet has understood it. Again 
in Rock Edict VIII. Asoka says that in 
the tenth year of his reign he repaired to 


* id, 1908, pp. 491-2, 
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Sabodhi. Whether Sarabodhi here means 
‘supreme Knowledge’ or something like it 
as scholars take it, or ‘the place where _ 
Buddha obtained enlightenment? as I under- y“ 
stand it, this much is admitted on all hands 
that it is a word technical to Buddhist scriptures, 
and cannot possibly be taken as equivalent to 
the ordinary Sanskrit word sambodha as proposed 
by Dr. Fleet. This rock edict thus proves that 
even in the tenth year of his reign Asoka was 
a Buddhist. 

‘There is, however, evidence that Asoka was 
converted to Buddhism at least two years earlier. 
‘This evidence is supplied by Minor Rock Eaict 
L, copies of which have been found at no less 
than six different places. He begins this edict 
by saying : “It was more than two years and 
a half that I was a lay worshipper, but did not 
exert myself, It is one year, indeed more than 
one year, that I have been living with the 
Sarhgha and have exerted myself.” When this 
edict was, therefore, engraved, he had already 
been a Buddhist for nearly three years and 
three-quarters. ‘This edict, again, describes his 
work as a zealot in such terms that it reminds 
us of his Rock Edict IV. anda little compari- 
son is enough to convince any one that in both 
ASoka gives an account of one and the same 
thing, namely, his achievements as a missionary. 
Now, it is worthy of note that Rock Edict 1V. 
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refers itself to the twelfth year of his reign. He 
therefore must have embraced Buddhism nearly 
three years and three quarters earlier than this 
dato, that is, in the eighth year. The principal 
events of this period of Asoka’s life may be thus 
briefly narrated. He became a Buddhist, as we 
have just seen, in the eighth regnal year. He 
was a lay disciple for over two years and a half, 
but was lukewarm and did little for the propaga- 
tion of Buddhism. Then he lived with the 
Sangha for over a year, and put forth such 
missionary activity thatat the end of this period, 
that is, in the twelfth year of his reign, he could 
say in all good conscience that he achieved the 
progress of the people in Dharama, such as 
never happened before. 

We thus see that Asoka was converted to 
the Buddhist faith in the eighth year of his 
reign. But this was also the year when the 
Kaliiga country was subjugated by him. And 
scholars have thought that the Kalinga war was 
the cause of it. ‘The horrors attendant upon 
this war, they are of opinion, struck him with 
such remorse that they tured his thoughts to 
religion and that he became a follower of 
Buddhism. ‘This conclusion does not, however, 
seem to be borne out by his Rock Edict XIII. 
which alone adverts to his war with Kalinga. 
This epigraphic record, not only gives a vivid 
picture of the miseries inflicted upon the people 
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of Kaliaga but also of the touchingly penitent 
attitude of the king’s mind. It is true that this 
edict says: “Afterwards now (lato pachhi 
adhund) that Kalhiga has been conquered, are 
found, with the Beloved of the gods, a 
zealous protection, a zealous longing, and 
a zealous teaching, of Dharima.” But this 
does not mean that he began to long for, 
protect, and teach Dharima on account of 
any change in the career of his life wrought by 
the Kalinga war. His remorse for the miseries 
and horrors of the war and his zealous protec- 
tion and teaching of Dhatama refers not to the 
time when Kalinga was annexed to his domini- 
ons, but to the time when Rock Edict XIII. 
was promulgated, What Asoka tells us in this 
edict is, not at all that the atrocities of the war 
made himgraveand contrite and turned his mind 
to Buddhism, but clearly that he was already 
a Buddhist and was therefore ashamed of the 
war and felt a deep longing for Dharhma at the 
time when the edict was proclaimed, Of course, 
the subjugation of Kalinga and his. conversion 
to Buddhism were events which both took place 
in his eighth regnal year, but the first was not 
the cause of the second. For, if it is ~supposed 
for the moment that the Kalinga war was the 
cause of his espousing Buddhism, we have then 
also to suppose that he was zealously carrying 
on the protection and teaching of Dharama, as 
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we are told in Rock Edict XIII. immediately 
after this province was conquered and he be- 
camo a Buddhist. This does not, however, agree 
with what Minor Rock Edict I says of him, 
namely, that he was not a zealot the first two 
years and a half that he was lay follower. 
‘Agoka tells us, as we bave seen, that for 
more than two years anda half he was a lay 
worshipper, and then he went to the Sarigha 
and lived with it for over a year. But what 
does he mean by saying that he went to the 
Sarngha and lived with it? This has been a 
great puzzle to the scholars. M. Senart thinks 
that this refers to the state visit of the king to * 
the Satngha, in the midst of which he took, -his « 
seat and made a public profession of his Bud- 
dhist faith, as ti Sinhalese chronicle, the 
‘Mahavaraso, informs us.' It was on this 
occasion that he showed the genuineness of his 
devotion by making his son and daughter enter 
the religious order. But, this interpretation cau- 
not be accepted, for, as Kern and Bibler have 
pointed out, Asoka is here contrasting the period 
of his being in the Sarhgha with that of his 
being an upasaka, and the Mahavarhso nowhere 
says that he had ceased to be a lay disciple 
when he paid the state visit to the Sathgha.* 


* 1A, 1801, pp. 298-4 
2 Kern, Manual of Indian Buddhism, p.11¢ and n. 65 B. ly Voh 


IIL, p. Len 5. 
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These two scholars therefore hold that what he 
means is that he entered the Sarngha and thus 
became a monk. Though the objection they 
have raised to M. Senart’s rendering isa weighty 
one, the interpretation which they themselves 
have proposed is by no means free from an 
equally weighty objection. The most important 
words used by Asoka are : maya samghe upayite 
(upete, upayate, or upagate). The words upayite 
or its synonyms cannot give the sense of  enter- 
ing’ or ‘joining,’ but rather of ‘approaching’ 
or ‘associating with’ (the Sazhgha). Secondly, 
it is very doubtful whether a man could combine 
jh himself at one and the same time the fune- 
tions of the monk and the monarch at that early 
period when no expediency-and no secular 
motive of any kind could induce the Buddhist 
clergy to slacken the rigour of the rules of their 
order. V.A. Smith has no doubt adduced an 


* instance of the practices of a Buddhist monk 


being reconciled by a Chinese emperor with the 
duties of a sovereign.’ But that instance is 


° of a foreign king and ofa much later period. 


The only way out of the difficulty is to say that 
Asoka had become, not a Bhikshu, but a 
Bhikshu-gatika. The latter word occurs in the 
‘Mahvagga of the Vinaya-Pitaka, and is taken 


* Adoka, py 97. 
+ 17,8; SBE, Vol. XIUL,p. 812, a. For this reference Tan, 
indebted to my pupil, Mr. Charan Das Chattorji, 
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by Buddhaghosha in the sonse of “a person that 
dwells in the same vihtra with the Bhikshus.” 
A Bhikshu-gatika is here distinguished from a 
Bhikshu, and if Asoka is regarded as having 
become a Bhikshu-gatika and not a Bhikshu, 
the difficulty of reconciling the duties of tho 
king with those of the monk cannot ariso at all. 
On the other hand, asa Bhikshu-gatika lives in 
the same vifara with the Bhikshus, he cannot 
be called an upasaka, who is a householder. 
Asoka’s association and living with the Saigha, 
which the phrase saraghe upayite signifies, 
perfectly agrees with the dwelling of a Bhikshu- 
gatika in the same monastery as the Bhikshus. 
With what object precisely a man was allowed 
by early Buddhism to lead the life of a Bhikshu- 
gatika is not known. But it appears that such 
a life is suitable exactly to an individual, who, 
though he is religiously disposed and apathetic to 
worldly happiness, cannot yet give up the house- 
holder's life for private but cogent reasons of 
his own. ‘To meet such a contingency Buddhism 
seems to have permitted the life of a Bhikshu- 
gatika to enable a person to gratify the religious 
bent of his mind without at the same time his 
having to renounce the world. ‘That a Bhikshu- 
gatika, living ina vihara with the Bhikshus, 
should bear the garb of a monk is not at all 


unnatural, and, it is, therefore, no wonder that . 


the statue of Asoka, which the Chinese pilgrim, 
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I-tsing, saw in the seventh century A.D., re- 
presents that monarch as wearing monkish robes. 

The beginning of Asoka’s career as a 
Bhikshu-gatika synchronised with another 
course of action upon which he launched himself. 
Rock Edict VILL. says : 

“A long period has elapsed during which 
kings used to go out on tours of pleasure 
(vihara-yatra ). Here there were chase and 
similar diversions. Now, king Priyadarsin, 
Beloved of the gods, repaired to Sminbodhi 
(Bodhi Tree) when he had been consecrated 
ten years, ‘Thus (originated) this religious 
tour (Dharama-yatra) ” 

Here Asoka tells us that uptil the tenth year 
of his reign, he, like the previous kings, used to 
find his relaxation in tours of pleasure where he 
indulged in hunting and ports. In that year, 
however, he gave up the idea of ever going on 
these pleasure tours, and started religious tours 
instead. What he actually did in these religi- 
ous tours and how he was able to foster Dharhma. 
not only in himself but also in his subjects we 
shall see in a future chapter. What we have to 
note in this place is that in the tenth year of 
his reign he paid a visit to the Bodhi ‘Tree and 
that this was his first Dharoma-yatra or religious 
tour. And as this time coincides with that of 
his becoming a Bhikshu-gatika, it is difficult. to 
avoid the inference that he began his career as 
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Bhikshu-gatika with a visit to the Bodhi ‘Tree 
along with a Samgha of Bhikshus, and that the 
various spiritual benefits conferred upon him 
and also his people induced him to repeat this 
Dharima-yatra so that it became a regular 
fixture with him. The reminiscence of a later 
Dhathma-yatra or pious tour certainly appears to 
be preserved in two pillar inscriptions found in 
the Tarai region of Nepal. One of these is 
engraved on a column found at Rummindet, and 
the other at Nigliva, thirteen miles north-west 
of the former, {The first of these records tells 
us that in the twentiéth year of his reign Asoka 
came in person to the locality where the in- 
scribed pillar stands, did worship, and, as that 
was the place where Buddha, the sage of the 
Sakya family, was born, he constructed a huge 
stone wall and set up the pillar there, ‘The in- 
scription further informs us that because the 
Blessed One was born there, the village of 
Lurimini was freed from all religious cess 
(bali) and was required to pay only one- 
eighth of produce as land revenue (dhaga). 
‘What the epigraph means is that in his twentieth 
regnal year Asoka visited the garden of 
Lumbini, where according to Buddhist tradition, 
Prince Siddhartha, the founder of Buddhism, 
was born, and that he did not rest contented 
with merely performing worship there, but put 
up a stone enclosure round the birth-spot of 
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Buddha and erected a columm there. But this 
was not all. Even to this day we know pilgrims 
have to pay religious cesses at certain holy 
places, such, for instance, as Dwirk& in Kathi- 
awar, ‘The village of Lumbini, just because it 
was'the birth place of the founder of Buddhism, 
must have become a sacred place and been 
visited by all sorts and conditions of Buddhists 
even before the time of Asoka ; and, further, 
in appears to have been saddled with a cess. 
Asoka, being a Buddhist, naturally did not like 
the idea of his co-religionists being compelled 
to pay any kind of cess just at that place where 
the founder of their religion was born, and so 
abolished it. But that was not the only boon he 
conferred upon Lumbini. Every village of 
ancient India had to pay one-fourth or one-sixth 
of its produce as revenue to the king in whose 
dominions it was comprised. The village of 
Lumbini, being subject to Asoka’s rule, had to 
pay some part of its produce as revenue to him. 
‘What portion of the produce he was actually 
receiving we do not know, but certainly it could 
never be less than one-sixth, And what he did 
was that he reduced it to one-eighth, {’The.other 
pillar of Asoka in the Nepalese Tarai is atly.~ 
Nigliva. ‘The inscription on’it says that’ in the 
fourteenth year’ of his reign he enlarged tho 
second Stipa of the Buddha Konagamana, but 
that he visited. the place itself and- did. worship 
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in the twentieth year. Ib is therefore quite 
plain that Asoka undertook his pious tour in 
Nepal in his twentieth regnal year, Perhaps 
one may wonder why Asoka visited the birth- 
place of Buddha so late, that is, six years after 
he became a Buddhist. If Buddha was born in 
the garden of Lumbini, as the Buddhist tradition 
tells us, one is apt to expect Asoka to go to the 
Nepalese Tarai first and perform worship at 
the spot where the founder of his religion was 
born, But it is worthy of note that with the 
Buddhists the most holy is the place where Prince 
Siddhartha saw the light, visible, not to the 
sensuous, but to the spiritual, eye. And this is 
just the reason why we see that Asoka’s shaking 
off the indifference of the Upasaka period and 
adopting the hard and strenuous life of a Bhik- 
shu-gatika synchronized with his pilgrimage to 
Satnbodhi, where the originator of Buddhism 
became illumined and became Buddha. 

‘We thus see that Asoka became a convert 
to Buddhism in the eighth year of his reign, 
that for over two years and a half he was a lay 
follower and did not much exert himself for his 
faith, and that in the tenth year he became a 
Bhikshu-gatika, which life in no way interfered 
with his discharge of the duties as king. The be- 
ginning of his career as a Bhikshu-gatika he 
sigoalised with a pilgrimagé to the Bodhi Tree, 
and he was now so full of extreme solicitude 
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and unflagging zeal for the propagation of his 
faith that hardly a year or so had elapsed when he 
could not help wondering at the amount of 
work he had been able toaccomplish. His work, 
of course, was the dissemination of Dharima. 
What the ‘exact nature of this Dhathma was 
we shall see in the next chapter, where also 
wwe shall show that it was a code of morals, not, 
however, such as was merely common to all 
religions as has bean supposed by some scholars, 
but rather such as have been recommended by 
Buddhism to the people in general, as no doubt 
may be inferred from the fact that Asoka 
preached it when he wasa Buddhist. But in this 
chapter where we are concerned with Asoka as 
a Buddhist we are to take cognisance of thos? 
of his edicts only, where he shows himself to be 
the sectarian, 

The first inscription that has to detain us 
here is the Bhabra Edict, ‘This is really an 
epigraph discovered in the ruins of a hill monas- 
tery at Bairat in the northern part of the 
Jaipur State, Rajputana. It isa missive from 
Asoka to the Buddhist Sathgha, a copy of which 
must have been inscribed and deposited by him 
at every monastic establishment of importance, 
and the Bhabra Edict appears to be only one such 
copy at present discovered. ‘The epigraph opens 
with a declaration of Asoka’s faith in Buddha, 
Dharma and Sathgha according to the well-known 
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Buddhist formula and of his conviction that 
the utterances of Buddha are gospel truth. 
No doubt can possibly be entertained in regard to 
the sectarian character of this record. The object, 
of this missive is to enumerate cortain Dhamma- 
pariyayas or canonical texts, which, it was his 
earnest wish, that they should be listened to and 
retained in memory not only by monks and nuns 
but also by the lay people of both the sexes, in 
order that the Good Dharama might long 
endure, ‘The texts referred to by Asoka are as 
follows : 





(1) Vinaya-samukase. 

(2) Aliya-vasini=Ariya-vaihsi (Anguttara, 
IL. 27). 

(8) Anagata-bhayani (Ibid., ITE. 103). 

(4) Muni-githia=Muni-sutta (Sutta-nipata, 
p- 86). 

(5) Moneya-sute=Nalaka-sutta (Zdid., pp. 
181-4). 

(6) Upatisa-pasina= Rathavinita-sutta (Maj- 
jhima-N,, I. 146-51). 

(7) Laghulovada=Rahulovada-sutta (Idid., 
p. 44). 

‘All these texts have been satisfactorily iden- 
tified except the first. Buddhaghosha, in his 
Visuddhimagga, narrates a beautiful story of a 
young monk, who, although he ate for three 
months in the house of his mother, never said, 
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‘I am thy son, and thou art my mother,’ showing 
clearly that to a conscientious monk mother and 
father are no hindrances.' The young monk 
lived this exemplary life, because he lived 
up to the courses of conduct preached by Buddha 
in the Rathavinita-sutta, the Nalaka, the Tuvat- 
thaka, and the Maha-Ariyavarnsa. The Suttas 
in which Buddha is represented to have preached, 
to the Bhikshus are many, but as this story lays 
‘emphasis on only four, it appears that up till the 
time of Buddhaghosha the four Suttas just 
referred to were looked upon as of paramount 
importance to a Buddhist Bhikshu. That the 
Aliya-vasini, Moneya-suta and Upatisa-pasina 
of ASoka correspond to the Maha-Ariyavathsa, 
Nalaka-sutta, and “Rathavinita respectively 
of Buddhaghosha’s story has now been accepted 
by most scholars.* If three of the four 
Suttas referred to by Buddhaghosha have 
been identified with three of the Dhamma- 
pariyayas mentioned by Agoka, it is very strange 
that the fourth, namely, the Tuvattaka cannot 
be recognised in any one of the texts named by 
Asoka. From verse 7 of this Sutta, however, it 
appears that Buddha is here expounding religious 
practices (patipada), precepts (patimokkha), 
and contemplation (samadhi)? And the 
+ Warren's Buddhiom in Translations, yp. 4946. 


+ A,, 1912, pp. 27 &f. ; Noumann, Buddhist Renden, Vol. T., p. 162. 
2 Suttacnipita, p. W713 SBE, Vol. S, Pt. LL, p. 168, 
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words pafipada and patimokkha used here lead 
to the surmise that in the Tuvattaka Sutta we 
have Aégoka’s Vinaya-gamukase, Vinaya par 
excellence. 

‘It will be seen from the above identifications 
of the Dharima-pariyfiyas referred to by Asoka 
that sometimes one text was known by more 
than one title. Thus Moneya-sute is but another 
name for the Sutta which is known also as the 
Nalaka-sutta, This was not, however, the peculiar 
feature of the canonical texts cited by the king. 
Several others are known, and have already been 
pointed out.’ The mention of these texts hy 
Asoka, again, does not prove anything against 
the existence of the whole body or any part of 
the Tipitaka in his time, for Asoka is here 
recommending a few sacred texts only, and 
what he is here not citing or sclecting from can- 
not be regarded as non-existent in his time. 

‘The scriptural texts selected hy Asoka show 
what sort of a Buddhist he was. His mind was 
ravished not by the ritualistic or metaphysical 
elements of Buddhism, but rather by the funda- 
mentals of.that religion, or for the matter of 

that, any religion, He was fascinated not by 
‘any specification of rules and regulations to be 
observed externally and mechanically, but rather 
what constitutes and conduces to real inner 
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growth. ‘Take for instance the Ariyavansa, one 
of the texts cited by Asoka. It lays down four 
courses of conduct fora monk, A monk, says 
the Sutta, should be (1) content with simple 
raiment, and (2) with plain food obtained in the 
proper way, (8) should be satisfied with the ham- 
Dlest habitation, and (4) and should delight in 
meditation. ‘The text thus tells us in a nutshell 
how a Bhikshu should be or ought to live. 
‘There are two or three other texts, such as Muni- 
gatha and Moneya-sutta which tell us practically 
the same thing. And there is no sacred text 
referred to by Asoka which is connected merely 
with the externals of a religion, with the mere 
disciplinary rules of a religious order, the 
observance of which may make a Bhikshu an 
outwardly perfect monk but not necessarily 
an inwardly good man. All the Suttas 
adduced by the king relate to the elevation 
of the soul and are applicable” not only 
to the clergy but also to the laity. This 
is just the reason why he expressly says 
that his Suttas should be listened toand pondered 
over not by monks and nuns‘alone but also by 
male and female lay-worshippers. Again, in 
the Suttas selected by Asoka ho is not content 
with including those which merely depict a 
higher mode of life or describe the constituents 
of lofty and sublime character, but he is careful 
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guides in the path of spiritual elevation. One 
such Sutta is andgata-bhayani, which depicts 
the ‘fears and dangers of the future’ that may 
at any moment arise and frustrate the realisation 
of the goal of a mun’s religious strivings. It con- 
tains a series of admonitions to exercise all encr- 
gies and lead a heedful and strenuous life in view 
of the adverse contingencies forthcoming, such as 
age, disease, famine, war and schism, Asoka is 
thus not satisfied with merely adducing a text 
which describes the highest mode of living but 
also lays stress ona Sutta which warns a man 
against the dangers that threaten and tend to 
prevent the actualisation of this end if he is not 
always on the alert and watchful. But these 
dangers after all are of an external nature. It is 
true that we ought to be constantly on our guard 
and strive most assiduously to avoid them. 
Nevertheless, they are dependent on extraneous 
circumstances over which we have no control. 
| But there are other dangers which are of an inner 
character and which equally if not more violently 
threaten the attainment of spiritual elevation. 
And the king ifs therefore done a most wise 
thing in drawing attention to a sacred text, 
Rahulovada Sutta, a discourse where Buddha is 
represented to have exhorted toone Ambalatthika 
Rabula and expatiated on the supreme necessity 
of rigorously scrutinizing every act of the body, 
speech and mind both when and after it is initiated, 
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A reading and contemplation of thes religious 
texts recommended by Asoka is sure to be edifying 
to any earnest soul that strives for a higher and 
nobler life, to whatever religion or creed he may . 
belong. 

‘Tho second document of a sectarian character 
which wo have to note here is the sasana or order 
of Asoka which we find engraved on pillars at 
three different places, namely, Sarnath, Sanchi 
and Allahabad, ‘The pillars at the former two 
places are believed to be in situ, but that at 
present existing at Allahabad is rightly regarded 
as having originally been at Kausimbi. Through 
this sasana Asoka aims at preserving the unity of 
the Buddhist church by putting down all attempt 
at schism. “Whosoever,” says he, “breaks up 
the church, be it monk or nun, shall be clad in 
white raiment, and compelled to live in what is 
not a residence (of the clergy). ‘Thus should this 
order be communicated to the congregation of the 
monks and the congregation of the nuns.” This 
order has been addressed to the Mahamatras, as 
is clear from two of these inscriptions. One of 
these, again, shows that in ope case at least, 
these Mahamatras were those stationed at Kau- 
Sambi. And it is not at all improbable that in 
other cases too the Mahamatras addressed were 
those belonging to the Muffasil Districts, where 
the old Buddhistic clerical establishments now 
represented by the remains at Sarnath and 
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Sanchi were originally situated. ‘The prevention 
of schisms in the Buddhist Church was of ex- 
treme importance. It was not therefore enough 
that orders in that connection should merely be 
issued to the Mahamatras of the districts. He 
therefore further says as follows in the same 
edict: “One such document has heen put up 
in the place of assembly (samsaraya) in order 
that it may be accessible to you. And put up 
just another document so as to be accessible to 
the laity. And the laity should come every fast 
day and assure thefiigélves of that samo order. 
And certainly on all fast days as each Mahi 
mitra comes in his turn (to the head-quarters) 
for the fast day, he should assure himself of 
that same order and understand it. And so far 
as your jurisdiction goes, you must set out on 
tour with this word (of my command). So too 
in all fortified towns and (their) districts you 
must cause others to go out on tour with this 
word (of my command).” 

The contents of this edict are enough to 
convince anybody that Asoka was bent upon 
eradicating all apostasy and division in the Bud- 
dhist Church, To gain his end he resorts to a 
three-fold method. He of course issues the order 
that he who tries to create a schism shall be 
vested in white garments, that is, shall be 
dispossessed of Itis yellow robes—the monkish 
garb, and shall be transported toa place where 
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monks do not reside. In other words, he is at 
once cut off from all intercourse with his frater- 
nity. And as Asoka’s order is to be communica- 
ted to every Buddhist Sargha, that must 
naturally deter a bellicose monk from obtruding 
his heretic doctrines on the attention of his 
brethren, This dispels three-fourths of the dan- 
ger of schismatics. /But the heretic, though 
ostracised, may gain the ear of the lay people, 
and with their following create a split in the 
community. Asoka is alive to this danger, and 
has therefore instructed the Mahamatras to post 
a copy of his order on this subject so as to be 
accessible to the laity. Where exactly this order 
was to be put up for their knowledge we are not: 
told. But it is not unlikely that it was intended 
to be posted in the town hall (nigama-sabha) of 
which we hear so much both in inscriptions and 
literature. 

‘The Sarnath-Kosambi-Saiichi edict leaves no 
doubt as to the firm determination of Asoka 
to put down all attempt at creating a schism 
in the Buddhist Church. The earnest, almost. 
severe, tone of the edict and the fact that copies 
of it are found at places of important Buddhist 
monastic.establishments presuppose that in his 
time the Buddhist Church was at least threaten- 
ed with disruption, to prevent which he was 
straining every nerve. But were there, as a 
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matter of fact, any divisions of the Buddhist 
Saiagha obtaining in ASoka’s time? The vdict 
was no doubt intended to arrest disruption, but 
that does not preclude us, it may be contended, 
from supposing that the Sangha had already 
broken up into a number of sections, and Avoka’s 
endeavour was directed against further division. 
The Buddhist tradition, preserved im the Sin- 
ghalese chronicles, which says that a Buddhist 
council was held at Pataliputra eightecn years 
after Agoka’s coronation, also says that at that 
time the Sangha was split up into the two main 
divisions : (1) Theravada and (2) Mahasarnghika, 
and that the first division had branched off into 
two and the second into four sections.’ If we 
accept this tradition, we have to suppose that 
already in “ASoka’® time there were not only 
divisions but also subdivisions in the Buddhist 
Church. What could then be the meaning of 
the edict which aimed at preventing schism ? 
Are we to suppose that Asoka intended to nip 
schism, not in the Buddhist Church as a whole, 
but rather in that division or subdivision of it, 
to which he individually belonged? Of course, 
it is quite possible to contend that in this edict 
by Sarigha Asoka means only that, sect of 
Buddhism of which he was a member. But if 
we once countenance this vidw, we are compel- 
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led to hold that wherever Asoka uses the word 
sangha he means by it that section of the 
Buddhist Church to which he pertained. This 
conclusion cannot, however, commend itself to 
us. For in Pillar Edict VII. where Asoka 
speaks of the Dharma-Mahimatras, he speaks 
of the Saiigha side by side with the Ajivikas 
and the Nirgranthas. And are we to suppose 
here: that whereas these Dharma-Mabamatras 
wore to look to the welfare and progress of the 
Ajivikas and Nirgranthas without distinction of 
creed and division, in the case of the Buddhists 
only they were to confine their activities not to 
the Buddhist Church as a whole, but to that 
division of it of which the king was a follower, 
all the other divisions or subdivisions of the 
Sarhgha being consigned to neglect and indiffer- 
ence? Similarly, in the Bhabri Edict, he refers, 
as we have seen, to certain scriptural texts which 
he recommends for rehearsal to the Sathgha. 
‘These texts are so free from sectarian elements 
that they will bear recital even to those monks 
who are not Buddhists. And are we to suppose 
that in the case of the Buddhists alone they are 
to be recited not to the Buddhist monks and 
nuns in general but to those only who belonged 
to Asoka’s denomination? ‘If we are not to land 
ourselves on such absurdities, it seems desirable 
to hold that in ASoka’s time the-Buddhist  , 
Church was not divided and that wherever he 
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uses the word saragha, he means the whole un- 
divided Church. “What then becomes of the 
Buddhist tradition ? Scholars who have investi- 
gated these traditions about the Buddhist councils 
haye lighted upon such downright absurdities 
and inconsistencies and detected so much of 
dogmatical and sectarian tendency that very 
little that ix contained in these traditions may 
be accepted as historical truth.! ‘This the 
Council of Pataliputra is not looked upon as 
any general council at all but a party meeting, 
and the Second General Council which was held 
at Vaissli came off in all probability not one 
century after Buddha but in the time of Asoka, 
who is the veal Kalasoka of the tradition, that 
is, Black Asoka, as he is painted to be hefore 
his conversion to Buddhism? This inference 
is more in consonance with his edicts. For, at 
the time of the Second General Council, the 
Buddhist Church was still undivided, though it 
was threatened with a schism on account of the 
Ten Points about discipline raised by the Vrijan 
monks! The latter were defeated, and the 
split of the Sathgha for the time averted. The 
epigraphic records of Asoka, too, as we have 
just seen, point to the inference that by samgha 


* Ibid, p. 110, which contains the late Prot. Kern's opinion on 
the subject 
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the monarch refers to the whole Sathgha and 
not any part thereof, that is, to the whole un- 
divided Buddhist Church, and that some attempt 
at schism must have already been made in his 
time, as otherwise there is no meaning in taking 
comprehonsive measures to suppress all heresy. 

‘Phe question is sometimes asked : what was 


“ the position of Asoka with reference to the 


Buddhist Church? Was his attitude autocratic 
or subservient in his dealings with the Church 
of his faith? ‘The only records that may enable 
us to arrive at any solution are, of course, the 
two that we have already considered, namely, 
the Sarnath and Bhabra Edicts. The former 
of these, as we have seen, aims at nipping a 
threatening schism in the bud. Unfortunate- 
ly, the initial portion of this inscription 
has been much effaced, and this prevents 
us from knowing how the Mahamatras were to 
determine whether any particular Bhikshu or 
Bhikshuni was an apostate or not. Was the 
Sarngha to decide this matter by a majority, 
and were the Mahiimatras to be guided solely 
by its decision ? If the lost portion of the 
Sarnath Edict had been preserved, it would have 
probably thrown some light upon this matter. 
But it must be remembered that this record has 
been called a Sasana or order by Asoka and 
that the king directs the Mahamatras to commu- 
niieate his order to every Sangha of Bhikshus or 
18 
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Bhikshunls in his dominions. If here he is 
merely carrying into effect what the great body 
of the Buddhist Sangha itself resolved upon after 
full and mature deliberations, the announce- 
ment of such an order to its smaller bodies 
would be altogether superfluous. He thus seems 
to have issued the order without any reference 
to, and even without the previous knowledge of, 
his Church which probably never had the 
system of administration enjoyed by tho Chris- 
tian Church in Hurope. Possibly he may have 
had some Theras or seniormost Bhikshus at his 
capital to instruct him as to what constituted 
heresy in any particular case, but it was the 
king who wanted to obliterate it with all the 
force and authority of his secular government 
‘The same inference is pointed to by a critical exa- 
mination of the Bhabra Edict. There Asoka re- 
commends certain Buddhist texts not to the laily 
merely but to the clergy principally. Again, 
he asks the latter not simply to hear them recit- 
ed but also to meditate upon them, although 
he himself is alayman. And why is Asoka doing 
all that ? (In order that the Good Dbarama 
may long endure.) Of course, there can be no 
question that the scriptural passages he has 
selected are devoid of all ritualistic or metapby- 
sical encumbrances, and are just of such a nature 
as to engender spiritual elevation, but it cannot 
be gainsaid that it is his own object that he is 
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furthering and also by the method which he 
has himself thought of,—a method which is to 
be implicitly followed not by the laics only but 
also the clericals. It is difficult to avoid the 
conclusion that he was the head not only of his 
own empire but also of the Church to which he 
pertained ; in other words, he was no less an 
ecclesiastical than a civil ruler. It is not right, 
however, to charge Asoka with having usurped 
the ecclesiastical power which legitimately be- 
longed to the Sathgha, For Buddha himself 
has allowed his own prescriptions ta be set 
aside for the sake of the royal pleasure and or- 
dained Bhikshus to obey kings.! And when such 
a king is of the type of 4soka who entertained 
a genuine love for their faith and was raising it 
to the position of a world religion, the Sathgha 
would naturally and gladly follow his lead. 


\ Mahaeagga, IT, 4. 
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CHAPTER IV 
Agoxa’s Dutamma 


‘We have seon in the second chaptor what 
Agoka did for the temporal good of his people and 
are in a position to form ow own estimate of him 
as aruler. He no doubt strove very hard for 
the temporal welfare of his subjects. But what 
has made ASoka entitled to worldwide renown, 
and, in fact, the principal object, which he had 
invariably before his mind and on the reali- 
sation of which he prided himself, was the. spiri- 
‘tual good of man, the dissemination of what he 
Joved to call Dhathma, not only in his country 
but far beyond in the dominions of his indepon- 
dent neighbours. (It, therefore, behoves us, ix 
the first place, to ascertain what exactly Asoka 
understood by Dhuthma, Ho is quite explicit 
on this point, and gives us not only the attri- 
butes that fall undor the term’ bit also specific 
practices thereof, which he is never wearied of 
asking his people again and again to bring into 
action. In 2 i and_VIL, Asoka 
specifies the qualities, which, in his opinion, 
constitute Dharma. With him Dharama_con: 
sists of (1) sadhave or baku-kayine, much good, 
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(2) ap-asinave, little defilement, (8) daya 
merey (4) dane, liberality, (5) sache, truthful- 
ness, (6) sochaye, purity, and (7) madave, 
gentleness. (But how are these virtues to be 
put into practice? Asoka makes several 
enumerations of duties in this connection, which wd, 
vary but slightly in different inseriptions. “Sy,)eb. 
‘Phese may be summed up as follows: anarambho 
praninar, (non-slaughter of ‘breathing? crea- 
tures) avikisa dhatanan{ non-injuryito ‘ existing’ 
creatitress matari pitari ausrasa, hearkening to, 
father aiid mother ; thaira-suerisa,hearkening ( 
to the elders} yuranart apachiti, reverence to 
teachers; mita-sarhstuta-natikanan —bahmana- 
samandnarr danai sampdtipati, liberality and by 
seemly behaviour towards friends, acquaintances 
and relatives and towards Brahman and Sramana 
ascetics ; dasa-bhalakamhi samyapratipati, seeraly,|. 
behaviour to slaves and servants ;) and, in orf 
inscription only (R. E. TIL), apavyayata and 8 
apa-bhandata,{ small expense and small accu- 
mulation, ‘This is part of Asoka’s message to 











\ the world for all climes and for all ages. It 


sounds almost a truism, and yet how lucid, simple 
and true! He does not.rest satisfied by merely 


|! telling us to practise daya, dana, mardava, mercy, 






ality, gentleness, and so for 
how these virtues are to be translate 
‘Thus daya, mercy, means anarambho prananam, 
avihisa bhutanam, non-destruction and even 
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non-injury to creatures ; dana, liberality, means 
liberality towards friends, acquaintances and 
relatives and towards ascetics whether they 
belong to the Brahmanical or Sramana sects ; 
and mardava, gentleness, is to be manifested by 
hearkening to the parents and the elders, and 
seemly behaviour not only towards relatives or 
Brahman and Sramana recluses but also towards 
slaves and servants, 

Asoka is so fond of this part of his message 
that he takes delight inliterating it again and 
again in his edicts, In Rock Edict XIV. he 
frankly confesses that certain words have been 
repeated over and over again because of the 
sweetness of their import. ‘The word Dhatima 
and its import are so sweet to him that he not 
‘only x repeats the code of duties which constitute 














: hing the supentniy of “ihe 
the latter. Thue in Rook Biot 
[EX he speaks of Dharama, or Dharima-margala 
“as he calls it, in contradistinction with the mamga- 
Jas or the rites for inducing luck and averting 
calamities, which, in Asoka’s time as now, 
obtained in legion in Hindu society. “People 
perform,” says he in that edict, “various (lucky) 
rites in sicknesses, at marriages, on the birth of 
sons, and on journey......... In this matter, how- 
ever, Womankind performs much, manifold (but) 
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trivial, useless rite. Rites should undoubtedly 
be performed. But a rite of this kind bears 
little fruit, That rite, however, bears great fruit 
which is Dharama-mamgala,” that is, the rite 
which consists in the fulfilment of Dharama. 
And after this he goes on inculeating the duties 
which form the practical character of his teach- 
ing and which have just been enumerated. Simi. 
Intly, in Rock Bd 
between Zana or ordinary gift and Dharima-dana 
or gift of Dharima. The latter, he tells us, is 
the highest form of dana, and means making 
one acquainted with Dharma, participate in 
Dhathma, and thus become a kinsman of 
Dharma. And in order to explain this Dhainma, 
he again enumerates his ethical practices, and 
winds up by saying that this Dharima-dana or 
alms-giving of Dhatima can be conferred by 
anybody on anybody, by father on his son or 
vice vers by brothers upon one another, by 
relatives upon one another, and, in fact, by 
everybody upon his neighbour,) Likewise, in 
Rook Edict XIII. Asoka compares vijaya or 
ordinary conquest with Dhaiuma-vijaya or con 
quest through Dharima and in such a way as to 
conduce to the exaltation of the latter. In this 
connection he refers to his territorial conquest 
of Kalinga, and, with great heaviness of heart 
and even alittle sense of shame, he speaks of 
the terrible massacre he inflicted on soldiers and 
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the acute misery and grief of bereavement he 
caused to their relatives. "These are the dinbo- 
lical concomitants of a territorial conquest. But 
the conquest through ‘Dhathma, says he, is 
\pritirasa or flavoured with love, and can be 
accomplished anywhere, not only up to the out- 
lying provinces of his empire but also in the 
‘dominions of his independent neighbours, 
whether they are in India or far beyond its north- 
western frontiers, where ralc the Yavana or Greek 
princes, Antiochus Theos, Ptolemy Philadelphos, 
and so forth. 

‘We have thus seen what qualities and what 
practices go to make up Asoka’s Dharhma. But 
this is not all that we have to understand by 
his Dharhma. ‘These qualities and practices 
form only its positive character. But Asoka’s 
Dharina has also a negative side, which may be 
summed up in the one word, ap-asinava, that is, 
the least possible asinava. But what is asinava? 
Asoka gives a reply to this question in Pillar 
Edict I[I., where he places it side by side with 

“ papa, and specifies the malevolent affections 
that lend to dsinava. They are: chaviuliye, 
anpoidealy nitiuliye cruelty, kodhe, anger, 









oka, 
\also freedom from these passions, is necessary 
\for the full and adequate _fullilment__of 
Dharma 
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/ Tt will be seen that Asoka had thus a definite 
message to give to this world. And it is a pity 
that this has not yet been clearly perceived. In 
regard to the positive side of Dharhma, he spaci- 
fies not only the attributes that_constitute it but 
.2lso_the “ethical practices in which they are to 
manife reg. AS regards the negative 
character of his Dharma he has taken care to 
enumerate the malevolent affections which 
impel a man to sin and depravity (asinava), and 
to exhort us to keep ourselves as free from them 
as possible. But this is not all. Like a true 
prophet he has clearly apprehended what dehars 
i | progress, and has suggested a remedy 
hich enables us to pursue the evolution of piety 
“anhampered. ‘This remedy is the self-examina- 
tion which he inculeates on our minds as abso- 
Tutely necessary for the real development of 
Dharama. ‘The idea of self-examination is looked 
upon at present as so essentially Christian both 
in origin and practice that one is apt to doubt 
‘whether Asoka, asa matter of fact, preached 
the duty of introspection. ( is, however, worthy 
of note that Buddhaghosha in his Visuddhi-magga 
distinguishes between various forms of packcha- 
vekkhgua. which has been consecrated tolthe sense 
tion of conscience,’ ‘ self-examina- 
.”~ And ‘this idea of pachchavekkhana he has 
adopted from Buddha himself, who taught it to 
Ambalatthika-Rahula. Buddha’s discourse to 
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Rahula occurs in the Majjhima Nikaya, and 
js no doubt one of the texts referred to 
approvingly by Asoka himself in the Bhabru 
Edict, as we have seen in the last chapter. 
Therein Buddha exhorts Rahula to examine 
every act of the body, speech or mind before 
and also after it is initiated. Asoka, however, 
is more human and teaches us to examine our 
character as a whole and thus take a broader out- 
Jook of our activities. “Man,” says he, in Pillar 
‘Bdict IIL, “seeth his good deed only, saying 
unto himself; ‘this good deed have I performed.’ 
In no wise doth he see his sin (papa), and say 
unto himsolf: ‘this sin have I committed,’ or 
‘this indeed is asinava.’ | This however, is a mat- 
ter where self-examination is difficult. Never- 
theless, man should see to this, and say unto 
himself :—‘ such and such (passions), indeed, lead 
to dsinava,......and by reason (of them) I may 
cause my fall.” It isin this place that Asoka 
enumerates the malevolent affections which 
conduce to asinava,—and we have already scen 
what they are. Here Asoka is evidently refer- 
ring to the natural tendency of the human being 
to perceive and chuckle over the good he per- 
forms but not to see and regret the ill, the 
sinfulness, he is committing. Asoka, therefore, 
very aptly remarks that it is very difficult for a 
person to conduct self-examination and see 
through the evil he has committed. He, 
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t however, insists upon self-scrutiny being carried 


on in order that man may not bring about his own 

fall. If this is got what the Christians understand 

by ‘self pi, it is difficult to see what 

self-examfiation really is. What again, is 

worthy of note here is the word which Asoka 

uses for ‘self-examination.’ This word is pative- 

kha, which, except for a little irregularity of 

form, is exactly the same as pachchavekkhana 

| which, as we have seen, Buddha himself employs 

in the sonse of ‘examination of the conscience.” 

It is not, therefore, permissible to doubt that 

‘Asoka taught ‘self-examination’ to his people, 

and regarded it as essential to spiritual progress. 

‘Any one who considers Asoka’s code of 

Dharma cannot fil to be struck by the remark- 
imple nature of his teaching. His Dharhma 
‘be described as the common property of 
{atiazas wes and practices which 
‘he tells us to follow are precisely those which all 
yeligions specify as worthy of our imitation, 
One jis, therefore, almost tempted to say that 
“there is nothing new or original in what he 
teaches. He himself admits as much in one of 
his edicts, Rock-Edict XIII, where he says that 
_‘ there is no country except that of the Yavanas 
where there are not the Brahmana and Sramana 
congregations and there is noplace in any country 
where men have no faith in one sect or another,” 
and that, in fact, “everywhere dwell these 
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Brabmanic, Sramanic and other sects and 
householders among whom are established such 
practices as hearkening to the elders, hear! 
ening to parents, hearkening to the precep- 
tors, seemly behaviour and steadfast devotion 
to friends, acquaintances, companions and rela- 
tives, and to slaves and servants.” Is this not 
tantamount to Asoka’s admission that his 
Dhutma, which involves the performance 
of these duties, is something which all sects 
possess in common?’ This is just the reason 
why in another place (Rock-Edict VII.) he gives } 
expression to his intense desire that “all sects 
| ay duvell at ll places (in his kingdom), be 
they all desive_self-restraint and purification of 


“heart.” “The people, however,” he continues, 
“are of various likings and various attachments, 
‘They will perform either the whole or a part 
(of their duty). But he is certainly a low man 
who has no selt-restraint and purity of heart, 
though he may have lavish liberality.” What 
Asoka means is that samyama, self-restraint, 
and bhava-suddhi, purification of heart, are 
virtues of such paramount excellence that 
every individual ought to develop them in 











\ himself. ‘These virtues, again, are inculeated by 
e 


| every sect, and form the chief portion of its 
(commandment, Whether the whole command- 
ment will be put into practice by a member of a 


sect is doubtful. Butit is supremely imperative 
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on him to cultivate at least these two virtues, 
the negation of which can never be compensated 
by any degree of liberality, gratitude or devotion 
that he may show to his sect. ‘The same 
exhortation has been set forth by Asoka in 
clearer language and at greater length in Rock REA 
Edict XII. This edict is so important, as it faith. “4 MC 
fally portrays his attitude towards the different Ye fie 
religions, that no excuse is needed for giving 

the full substance of it here, Asoka says that 
jhe does not think of liberality and outward 
reverence to one’s own religion so much as of 
the growth of its essential (séravadhi)) This 
growth of the essential is of various kinds, but 
at the root of it is restraint of speech. )/In other 
Words, a person must not make an exhibition 
of reverence to his own sect and condemn 
another's without any good reasons, On the 
contrary, the other sects should be shown 
reverence to for this and that reason.’ By so 
doing a person exalts his own sect, and does 
service to another's sect." By doing otherwise, 
he does harm to both; { He who shows reverence 
to his own sect and condemns that of another 
because he is attached to his own sect and wants 
to illuminate it, inflicts, in reality, a severe injury 
on it.) What course of action then is commend- 

able in these circumstances? Asoka replies: | 


“people shall_hear and desire to hear furth 
Hone another's Dhamia.” What will be the 
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consequence of this? Asoka describes it as 
follows. All sects, says he first, will thereby 
be possessed of much information and knowledge 
(Gaku-éruta) and will conduce to the good of 
the world (kalyan-agama). There will thus 
arise, he also says, the exaltation of one’s own 
sect (atma-pitsanuda-raghi) and the ilhunination 
of Dhathma (Dharimasa dipana). This, in fact, 
is what Agoka says in Rock Edict XIT., and 
offers pabulum for reflection even to the present 


age. ‘What he implies is that every religion, 


ensive senses, has 
“Gy re and (2) ethical. The 
concerms itself with questions of ritual 
“and theology, and appeals to the intellect. ‘The 
cond is represented by Dhatima iu its less 
‘extensive but proper sense, by what a man of 
, a man of right feeling, will naturally as 

























always be diverse and tutoally confine views 
not only in regard to the articles of belief. but 
also in regard to the ritual we have to observe. 
‘This mast be so, because the human intellect 
so widely. So far, however, as the ethical 
a religion is concerned, there is no 
conflict, but perfect _unai 

eral. virtues and_ the 
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This must be so, because the conscience, the 
Sense of right and wrong, can never vaiy. 
‘What, therefore, the ethical side ofa religion 
feaches cannot be something which is peculiar 
to that religion, but rather must be the common 
property of all religions. It is really the essenee 
of all religions, and the Dhatbma, which Asoka 
teaches and which we have so far considerad, is 
really this essence. On the other hand, the 
‘moment we give a loose rein to our intellect, 
there is no end to the discussion we can carry on 
in matters counected with ritual and theology 5 
and very often this disenssion is nothing but 
acrimonious wrangling. Itis this which tends 
the people to eulogise their sect even when no 
occasion calls for it, or run down other sects 
without any good reason,—a fanatic spirit, in 
fact, against which Asoka, as we have seen, has 
so strongly protested. ‘That there was this pro 
pensity to exalt one’s own sect and revile that 
of another, that there were often hot and bitter 
debates between one sect and another over 
doctrinal points in Asoka’s time which put the 
essentials of a religion into background is quite 
clear from the strong expostulations in which 
he has thought fit to indulge. It is even possible 
to be more definite on this point and find out 
in what quarters exactly this animosity, this 
carping spirit, prevailed. For Asoka distinctly 
tells us that the_work of generating sympathy 
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and concord between one sect and another was 
“iitrusted to the Dharma-Mahimatras, Stry- 
dhyaksha-Mahamatras and Vaghabhimikas. We 
know that the Dharma-Mahamatras were occu- 
Ipiea with all sects, the most prominent of which 
\were the Brahmanical Ajrvikus, Nirgranthas and 
‘Buddhists. And as these officials have heen 
instructed to attain this object, it is plain that 
here were friction and bitter spirit between these 

ects, Stryadbyaksha-Mahamatras were, of 
course, oitcon vio Wae-soneorncd with” the 
welfare and happiness of women. And as thoy 
too have been ordered to attain the same object, 
it is evident that sectarian fervour and intolerant 
spirit were being displayed hy women also. It 
isa pity we do not know yct who the Vacha- 
bhiimikas were and what their function was. 
But it is sufficiently clear that the tendency to 
eulogise one’s sect and disparage that of another 
through religious frenzy was displayed by all 
the principal sects of the period and that women 
who are naturally more religious-minded were by 
no means free from it. (When, therefore, Asoka 
lived and preached, religious fanaticism and 
sectarian spirit were rampant. And at a time 
when the people’s attention is riveted not on 
the essential but on the non-essential element of 
a religion, it requires the penetrating insight and 
religious strength of a prophet to distinguish the 
essential from the non-essential and proclaim 
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itto the world. As a matter of fact, this is 
what Asoka has done. What constitutes his 
originality of migd as of all its_is his 
concentration on the essence of religion which 
all sects _possess in common, especially at a time 


When they have lost sight of it. It is interesting 
to note by what means he attempted to divert 











fo the essential element of veligion. He exhorts 
the peo} ‘ken still 


more_to_one_another’s Dharma} ‘by whi 
here means not_only the ethics but_also_the 
ritual and theology of a sect. The effect of 
stich a step must be at once to show to them 
that although one sect differed from another, 
they _agreed_in many Important pomfs. The 
attention of the people would thus be drawn to 
the points of agreement which, they must 
naturally conclude, constituted the essence of a 
religion. When the essential is thus selected 
and emphasised, the people would consider it to 
be their primary duty to put it into practice, 
and the result is that there is dhaztmasa dipana, 
* iNumination of Dharima, and that the sects must 
thus contribute to the welfare of the world 
J. -(kalyain-agama). But like a true thinker Asoka 
did not neglect thé non-essential, that is, the 
sacerdotal, side of a religion which comprised 
ritual and theology and which appealed more to 
the intellect than to the moral or religious sense. 
15 
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By hearkening to one another's Dhathma, as 
proposed by Asoka, people have to listen to and 
consider the doctrinal points also of the various 
sects. They will thus have for their reflection 
and judicious selection various forms of philo- 
sophy, nature lore and ceremonial developed hy 
the various sects. ‘They must consequently 
become bahu-éruda, that is, possessed of much 
Knowledge and information, and be able to 
evolve their own system of ritual and theology 
in a satisfactory fashion. When the people in 
this manner hearken to one another’s Dhatima, 
note the essence of religion, and emphasize it for 
conduct, and by a careful sifting of the different 
rituals and theologies of the different sects em- 
struct their own creed, they can thercby achieve 
_ the atma-pasamda-vulhi, or the exaltation of 
their own sect, which was one of the uppermost 


thoughts in ASokn’s mind, ‘The Dhatiyma of Al 
is thus the essence of religion, and to perecive 


in all religions and single it out for practice, a 
to study and weigh impartially and_dispassion- 
ately their ritual and theology so as to enable us 
to frame our own theory in regard to the relation 
of man with nature is what the royal prophet of the 
third century B. C. teaches us. How grand and 
convincing this message, and how indispensable 
even to the present times! If we but devoutly 
follow the words of this master mind and study 
not only Hinduism. and -Muhammadanism. but 
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also Christianity, Zoroastrianism and even feti- 
chism, how rich and exalted the world will be 
both spiritually and intellectually ! 

No account of Asoka’s Dharma can be 
complete unless we know with what ultimate end 
the Dhathma was to be practised, In other 
words, what is the swmmum Lonum reserved for 
those who followed Dhatama? Did Asoka 
believe in the future world ? This question has, of 
course, to be answered in the positive. He 
often contrasts this with the next world. ‘Thus 
in Pillar Edict IV. while speaking of the Rajjukas, 
he says that he expects their officers to promote 
the fidata and palata of the provincial people, 
that is, their happiness in this world and the 
next. Similarly, in the~Dhauli and Jaugada 
Separate Edict I., he tells us that the uppermost 
desire of his mind is that his subjects should 
attain to welfare and happiness, hida-lokilka and 
pala-lokika, that is, pertaining both to this and 
the other world, But what is it in the next 
world that a man secures by following Dhathma ? 
Asoka replies: svarga, heaven. ‘There are at least 
three references to svarga in his edicts. In 
Rock Edict VI. Asoka says that whatever effort 
he puts forth he puts forth in order to make 
his people happy and in order that they may 
attain to svarga in the next world. In Minor 

_ Rock Edict I, he insists upon his officers of all 
ranks endeavouring strenuously to make his 
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subjects obtain svarga. In Rock Edict IX., 
however, he tells us something more. It is 
this edict, which, we have seen, refers to his 
Dharima-mamgata, that is, the auspicious rite 
which consists in the fulfilment of Dharima. 
In two recensions of this edict he observes that, 
tho performance of Dhatama lends to the attain- 
ment of svarga, And the same thing he ex- 
plains in different language in three copies of 
the seme edict. “Every worldly rite,” he 
remarks, “is of a dubious nature. It may or 
may not accomplish its object. Dharima- 
Sy ,mamgala, however, is not conditioned by time, 
and even though it may not achieve any object 
hore, it begets endless merit in the next world.” 


In other words, what Asoka means is that per- 





ig we formance of Dhatama breeds much punya or 


a 





merit in the next world gud thus enables a 
mman_to attain to 7 

‘The simple character of the Dharama taught 
by ASoka in his edicts is apparently in conflict 


with the fact that he was a Buddhist when he, 
preached that Dharima, and has much puzzled: 
the scholars. Thus Dr. Fleet held the views 


that the Dharnma of the Rock and Pillar Ediots 
was not Buddhism at all but simply raja-dharma, 
that is, a code of duties prescribed for kings.! 
But we have already shown that the Dharma 
referred to by Asoka even in these edicts cannot 


* JRA, 1908, pp. 491-7. 
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possibly be any kind of rules intended for rulers 
and governors to follow for good administration, 
but rather for the people in general to put into 
practice for leading righteous lives, | Similarly, it 
has been contended by another writer that in 
these edicts Dharama “does not stand for Bud- 
dhism, but for the simple piety which Asoka 
wished all his subjects of whatever faith to prac- 
tice.” ‘The late Dr. V. A. Smith in one place in 
his Asoka says : “The Dharma, or Law of Piety, 
which he preached and propagated unceasingly 
with amazing faith in the power of sermonizing, 
had few, if any, distinctive features. The doo- 
trine was essentially common to all Indian reli- 
gions, although one sect or denomination might 
lay particular stress on one factorin it rather than 
onanother.” And yet in another place® he says : 
“The dharma of the Edicts is that Hindu 
dharma with a difference, due to a Buddhist 
tinge; nay, rather due to saturation with the 
ethical thought which lies at the basis of Bud- 
dhism, but occupies a subordinate place in 
Hinduism.” This is something like a contradie- 
tion, because at one time he admits that there 
was nothing distinctively Buddhistic in Asoka’s 
Dharima, and at another he asserts that that 
Dharma was saturated with Buddhist ethical 


1 J. M, Macphail, Asoka, p. 48, 
+ Pp, 59.00. 
<9 Teid, pp, 20-90, 
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thought. Similarly, in one place, Smith says that 
the inducements of svarga held out by Asoka 
were “hardly consistent with the Buddhist 
philosophy of most books,” and yet in another 
he’ remarks that very probably the monarch 
looked forward to nirvana, although he did not 
express the hope.' ‘Thus there are some scholars 
like Fleet and Smith who have not been able to 
reconcile the apparently non-distinetive, non- 
sectarian, character of Asoka’s Dharima with 
the fact of his being a Buddhist even at the 
time when he preached it. On the other hand, 
we have a scholar like M. Senart who has seen 
some points of contact between Asoka’s teach- 
ing and the Buddhist Dharama-pada, and who 
considers Asoka’s inscriptions as representing 
such a whole and entire picture of Buddhism of 
that period as to justify the conclusion that up 
till the time of that monarch Buddhism was 
“a purely moral doctrine, paying little attention 
to particular dogmas or to abstract theories, little 
embarrassed with scholastic or monkish elements, ! 
__z1.and as yet without a regularly defined canon.”® 
The resemblances noticed by the French savant 
do not, however, appear to be of much importance 
except two. Besides, the Buddhist Dhathmapada 
possesses many texts in common with such 
Brahmanical works as the Mahabharata, and it 





» Asoka, pp. 64.5. 
* TA, 1891, pp, 2665. 
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is doubtful whether the former can be regarded 
as an exclusively Buddhist work. And no scho- 
lar seems yet to have accepted the further state- 
mont of M. Senart based simply on the strength 
of the epigraphic records of Asoka that up till 
the middle of the third century B. C., Buddhism 
was founded on the preference for the fulfilment 
of moral dutics over the execution of the 
liturgical forms and practices, It is a mistake 
to suppose that ASoka’s epigraphs portray the 
whole of Buddhism in his time. ‘The Dhaxama 
of this period, again, fell into two divisions: (1) 
Dhathma for the monks and nuns, and (2) 
Dharhma for the householders. Asoka was a 
householder, at any rate, he was so when he 
preached his Dharhma; and the people to whom 
he taught it were also householders, not men who 
had embraced the monastic life. If, therefore, it 
is desired to find out whether his Dharnma was 
at all inspired by Buddhism, it is necessary to 
ascertain what scriptural texts have been resc 
ved by that religion for the lay people to read, 
contemplate, and practise. ‘The most important 
that has been prescribed for the Buddhist laity 
is the Sig@lovada-sutta comprised in the Digha- 
Nikaya of the Buddhist scriptures. ‘This is con- 
sidered so important that it has been designated 
giti-vinaya— Institute for the housemen.? “Tn 
this Sutta,” says Buddhaghosha, “there is lett 


+ RAS, 1015, p. 809, 
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nothing undescribed that constitutes the whole 
duty ofa houseman. ‘The Suttanta is, therefore, 
entitled gihi-vinaya— Institute for the house- 
men.’ Wherefore, if any person having heark- 
ened to it, carries out what he is instructed 
therein, he may be expected not to decline, but 
to prosper.” Such is the degree .of importance 
attached to this Sutta, of course, from the laity’s 
point of view. ‘The gist of it is as follows. 
Buddha was once staying near Rajagriha in the 
Bamboo Wood; and, going out as usual for alms, 
observes Sigila, a householder’s son, with wet 
hair and garments and with clasped hands up- 
lifted, paying worship to the several quarters of 
earth and sky. On Buddha asking the reason 
why, Sigala says that he does this worship, hold- 
ing sacred his father’s word. Buddha, however, 
replies that in the religion of an Ariyan, the six 
quarters should not be worshipped thus, And 
on being requested to explain how they should 
be worshipped, Buddha points out at great length 
that the best way to worship the quarters is by 
good deeds to men around him, and sums up the 
whole thing in a few Gathas, the first of which 
may be quoted here :* 
‘Mother and father are the Bastern view, 
And teachers are the quarters of the South. 


TW. Rhys Davide, Buddhism, pp. 148-4; SBB., Vol, IV. pp. 178 
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‘And wife and children are the Western view, 
‘And friends and kin the quarter to the North ; 
Servants and working folk the nadir are, 

And overhead the Brahmin and recluse, 

‘These quarters should be worshipped by the man 
‘Who fifty ranks as houseman in his clan. 





Anybody who even hurriedly considers these 
verses cannot fail to mark that it enumerates 
just those courses of conduct which Asoka is 
never tired of incaleating on the minds of his 
people. Hearkening to parents, xeverence to 
teachers, liberality and seemly behaviour towards 
friends, acquaintances, and relatives, and towards 
Brahman and Sramana ascetics, and seemly 
Dehaviour towards slaves and servants are the 
practices of Dhathma on which Asoka has laid so 
much stress and are exactly those which Buddha 
emphasizes to make Sigala a good, virtuous 
householder,’ The code of duties on which 
‘Asoka insists may contain nothing that will not 
be assented to by other religious sects, such as 
Jainism, Ajivikism, and so forth, but most_of 
these duties are, as it were, brought toa focus 
and found mentioned in this group in__the 
Sigalovada-Sutta,' a text which has been pres- 
cribed by Buddhism for its laity. And it is 
impossible to resist the conclusion that it is this 

1 mhore are other Boddhist Sattas also which enumerate similar 


‘othical practices ; for instance, Aiiguttara—N., IIL, 76-5, 
16 
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religion that is the basis and the source of inspira- 
tion in regard to Asoka’s Dharma, If any 
further proof is required, it is supplied by 
another Sutta, which also must be noticed in 
this connection. The Buddhist Sutta, which is 
next in importance to the Sigalovada-Sutta as 
regards lay conduct (is the Mahamangala-Sutta 
contained in the Sutta-nipata. It recommends 
acertain group of duties, the performance of 
which constitutes the greatest of mammgalas to a 
layman. This use of the word marigala to denote 
righteous practices reminds us of the phrase— 
Dharwma-mamgala, which Asoka employs in 
Rock Edict IX. in the sense of “the fulfilment 
of Dharama tantamount to the most efficacious 
mamgala.” And it leaves no doubt as to his being 
indebted for this idea and phraseology to the 
Buddhist canonical text just referred to. (Even 
in the enumeration of practices there are points of 
agreoment between the Mahimangala-Sutta, on 
the one hand and Agoka’s Rock Edicts, on the 
other. The Sutta commends, as the greatest of 
mangalas, “waiting on father and mother, 
protecting wife and child, giving alms, taking 
care of relatives, abstaining from sin, intercourse 
with Sramanas, and religious conversations at due 
seasons.” Here, again, is another enumeration 
of most of the qualities and practices referred to 
gy Asoka under Dhaima){We have further to 


VSBE, Vol X. (PtH), p. 43. 
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note that just as Agoka compares ordinary man- 
gata with Dharima-mangala, he compares ordi- 
nary dana with Dharama-dana, and describes the 
unquestionable superiority of the latter over the 
former. ‘The use of the phrase, Dharima-dana, 
must have been suggested to Asoka, as was 
pointed out by M. Senart,’ by a verse from the 
Dharuma-pada, sabba-danam dharama-danaara 
jinati, ‘the gift of Dharama exceeds all gifts.” 
“Here, however, there is no mention of the virtues 
and practices as we find in the Mabamangala- 
Sutta. 

Tf it is once grasped that Asoka was himself 
a lay follower of Buddhism and preached to the 


householders,(and that his teaching was based » 


on what that religion ordained for its laity, there 
is nothing surprising in the fact that he makes 
no mention of the Nirvana or the ashfangika- 
marga in his edicts, but, on the contrary, speaks 
of svarga and holds it up as the reward of 
‘Dhathma in the next life. ‘ According to Bud- 
@hism, the doctrine of heaven and hell is espe- 
cially the layman’s religion, the higher attain- 
ments and the goal of Nirvana being reserved 
for a Bhikshu. ‘This was just the view of 
Buddha, who has more then once implied that 
a pious householder is born in the next world 
as a god in one of the heavens. It is therefore 


» TA, 1801, p. 262. 
» Majihima-N,, 1. 289 & 988, 
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no wonder at all, if Asoka regards svarga as the 
summum bonum to be attained for leading a 
‘Virtuous life on earth. ‘The belief in svarga is 
not something peculiar to Buddhism, but was 
shared by many religious sects. And the ques- 
tion that really arises is whether Asoka believed 
in svarga such as that described in Buddhist 


works. In Rock Edict IV. Asoka says: “But ~ 


now in consequence of the practice of Dharhma 
by king Priyadarsin, Beloved of the gods, the 
sound of the drum has become the sound of 
Dhatima, after his having shown to the people 
spectacles of aerial chariots (viménas), spectacles 
of elephants (hastins), masses of fire (agné- 
skandhas), and other divine representations,” 
What he means is that with him the drum has 
become the proclaimer of Dharma.) The sound 
of adrum invariably precedes either a battle, a 
public announcement, or the exhibition of a 
scene to the people. But-since he entered on his 
career of Dharhma, it has eased to bea summons 
to fight, but invites people to come and witness 
certain spectacles ; and as these spectacles are of 
such a character as to generate and develop Dhari- 

ma, the drum has thus become the proclaimer 
of Dhathma. But what spectacles did Agoka 
show to his subjects ? Obviously they were the 
vimanas, hastins, agni-skandhas, and so forth. 
‘The exact sense of these terms has been made 
clear by a work in the Pali literature called) 
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Vimanavatthu) It describes the various rewards 
which are in store for a virtuous man in his next 
life as he becomes one kind or another of dena 
according to the degree of his merit. One of 
these rewards is the vimana or column-supported 
palace which is a centre of supreme bliss and 
which could be moved at the will of its divine 
owner. Another kind of reward is the hastin or 
well-caparisoned, all-white, celestial elephant. 
‘The Vimana-vatthu, again, describes most of the 
gods as possessed of a resplendent complexion, 
which is compared to lightning, star, or fire; and 
when, therefore, Agoka says that he exhibited 
agni-skandhas or jyotih-skandhas to his people, 
what he must have done is that he showed what 
Kinds of lustre emitted from the bodies of virtuous 
men when they became gods in their next birth. 
‘The lives of the Devas in heavens according to 
‘Hindu belief then as now are limited, and depend 
upon the merit accruing from their good acts. 
‘What the Vimana-vatthu, however, does is only 
\to describe according tothe Buddhist notion, 
Iwhat celestial abodes and vehicles, were reserved 
for the pious people, and lay particular stress 
on them, in order t induce readers and listeners 
to lead good unblemished lives on earth and be 
zealous in the performance of religious duties] 
Evidently, the mention by Asoka not only of 
the vimanas but also of hastins and agni or jyotih- 
skandhas as being the cause of the development 
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of‘righteousness among his people is a clear 
proof of the fact that the system of svarga in 
which he believed and to which he refers in his 
twelfth year is that known to and evolved by 
Buddhism. 

‘The above considerations are quite enough 
to convince anybody that Agoka was a Buddhist, 
when he preached the Dharima set forth in his 
Rock and Pillar Hdicts and that there are clear 
traces of this Dharhma being inspired and in- 
culeated by Buddhism. It may, however, be 
now asked: was he indebted for this solely to 
Buddhism ? did he borrow and assimilate any- 
thing from any other religion? Asoka himself 
has advised his people to listen to one another's 
Dharhma in order that they ray exalt their 
religion and themselves become dahu-éruta, 
‘well-informed,’ What he has exhorted others 
to do he must have himself done. Are there 
any elements in his Dharhma or his own conduet, 
which were not Buddhistic and which were 
adopted from other faiths? Anybody, who 
carefully considers the negative side of his 
Dharama cannot fail to be struck by the curious 
word asinava and also the “malaffections which 
he mentions as contributing to it. What is this 
word, asinava? How is it to be derived? In 
Pillar Edict IIL, asizava has been mentioned 
side by side with papa, ‘sin’, and in Rock 
Edict X., we meet with the word palisave in the 
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sense of apunya, ‘demerit’. It, therefore, 
seems at first sight that asinava of Asoka is the 
same as asava (=Gsrava) of Buddhism, which 
has precisely the same signification. But the 
Buddhists have three kinds of dsava: (1) kam- 
asava, ‘sensual pleasure’, (2) Dhav-asava, ‘love 
of existence’, and (3) avijj-asaca, ‘defilement of 
ignorance’. Sometimes they add to this list a 
fourth one, namely, difth-asava, that is, ‘ heresy ”. 
Asoka, however, mentions five dsinavas, which, 
again, are of an entirely different nature. 
‘They are, as we have seen, charadiye, ‘im- 
petuosity’, nifhuliye, ‘cruelty,’ kodhe, ‘anger’, 
mane, ‘pride’, and isya, ‘malice’. The con- 
clusion is irresistible that, curiously enough, 
Asoka, although he was a Buddhist, did not 
adopt the asavas of Buddhism, though asava 
apparently is the same as @sinava, From 
where could he then have borrowed his asinavas ? 
Bihler notes that “the Jainas possess a term 
anhaya, which exactly corresponds to asinava, 
and is derived, like the latter, from d-snw.” ' 
“Piyadasi’s theory of the asinava”, he further 
remarks, “does not agree with the Buddhist doc- 
trine of the three-fold or four-fold asava, but 
comes eloser to that of the Jain anhaya, which 
includes injury to living beings, lying, stealing, 
unchastity, and attachment to worldly posses- 
sions.” Biabler seems to be right in so far as 
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he says that philologically ASoka’s asinava comes 
closer to the Jaina anhaya than to the Buddhist 
Asava, but it is not quite clear how the asinavas 
specified by the king approximate more to the 
anhayas of Jainism specified by Biibler. Itmust 
not, however, be supposed that Baler’s conclu- 
sion is wrong, though the evidence he has ad- 
duced does not support it. What we have to 
note here is that in Pillar Edict IIL, Asoka 
mentions also papa, and side by side with asinava, 
and asks us to steer clear of both. So far as my 
Kmowledge goes, Buddhist psychology does not 
place together and distinguish between papa and 
asinava (=dsava). But every student of Jainism 
knows that Jaina philosophy makes this distine- 
tion. Thus Jainism specifies eighteen kinds of 
papa or sin and forty-two kinds of asravas.! 
‘These two lists have four malevolent affections 
in common, called kashayas. ‘Iwo of these are 
Krodha and mina,’ exactly two of the passions 
named by Asoka. The isya of Agoka, again, is 
to be found in the Jaina list of the papas as 
irshya or dvesha. Oharivliye and nithuliye are 
alone not traceable, though they are no doubt 
covered by the malaffection himsz mentioned 


2 ars, Stevenson, Heart of Jainiem, p, 802 & ff. and p. 305 & Mt. 
Such compérative enumerations of plpa and Gsava do not seem to be 
‘known to the Buddhist scriptures. 
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under Gsrava, Thus the distinction between 
pipa and asinava (asrava) and the inclusion of 
at least three passions of the Jaina lists is enough 
to convince anybody that, in all likelihood, Asoka 
has here adopted and assimilated some psycho- 
logical concepts of Jainism. Again, it deserves 
to be noticed that the word anhaya alone does 
not occur in the early Jaina scriptures, but that 
the terms dsava and parissava ' are also met with 
—all in one and the same sense. ‘This also agrees 
with the fact that Asoka uses not only asinava 
which corresponds to and is the earlier form of 
ankaya but also parisava which is the same as 
parissava. We thus see that although Agoka was 
an ardent follower of Buddhism, he was yet 
catholic enough to study other faiths such as 
Jainism, and adopt such features of the latter as 
commended themselves to him. The same conclu- 
sion is pointed to by the terminology he employs 
when he speaks of the various kinds of life. He 
uses such words as jiva, pana, bhata and jata, 
Does this not remind us of the phraseology, pana 
bhaya jivd sata, which is employed, for instance, 
in the Acharaiga Sutta of the Jainas?* Of 
course, it is possible to contend that he never uses 
+ Mheao two words occur also ia Baddbist scrintores. Bat the 


Intter contain no word, Jike the Jaina aphaya, which can correspond to 
tho Agokan asinaoa, Is the Buddhist term @dinava a mistake for 
einava ? " 
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all of these words together, and may not have 
therefore, intended to distinguish between them. 
Bat it cannot be denied that at least Jiita Asoka 
does contrast from priina, when he enumerates 
his ethical practices, asin anaranbho praninan, 
avihisa Dhitanam, Buddhist literature nowhere 
distinguishes between prana and dhata, whereas 
Taina scriptures not only distinguish them one 
from the other but also both from jiva and 
sata. 

This leads to the question: what was Asoka’s 
attitude towards other religious sects ?. We have 
seen that in Rock Edict VII. he admits that all 
sects” aim at_self-rostraint_and purification of 
heart, and desires that they may dwell at any 








place_m his empire. This point he has made 
clear im Rock Edict XIII. by saying that the 
practices of Dharama which he is preaching are 


practically the same as are inculeated by these 
sects, And he takes us one step further by 
remarking in Rock Edict XII. that all people 
Should love to listen to one _another’s Dharma 
and thus augment its essence (sara). That 
‘Asoka really meant what he has said is clear 
from the fact that his Dhatnma, though it is 
Buddhism in the main, contains elements 
borrowed from other religions, such as Jainism, 
as we have just shown. When such is his 
mental attitude towards the various sects, one 
can well believe him when he tells us that he 
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lavished_gifts and honours on members of all 
sects, without any distinction, whether they were 
tecluses_or householders. And this belief is 
strengthened when we note that he regarded, as 
one of the constituents of Dhathma, respect and 
liberality towards Brahmans and Sramanas, that 
is, not only towards the non-Brahmanical_sects 


other than Buddhism but als 
Brahmanical sects. The Dharma-) ai 
nd 


also were ondéred to 

spiritual weal of all _sects, nat only of the 
Buddhist Sarhgha_but_alsoof the—Nirgranthas, 
Brahmanical, Ajivikas, aad_so forth. The only 
action “SF Mis Wat apparently incowsistont with 
his oxtromely tolerant attitude towards all reli- 
gions is the prohibition of animal sacrifices to 
which he has referred in Rock Edict I. ‘This, it 
is contended, was directed against the Brahmans 
and receives confirmation from a passage in 
Minor Rock Edict I. ‘The passage, however, is 
no longer interpreted by any scholar of repute 
as showing hostility to Brahmanism. And in 
regard to Rock Edict I. it is admitted that it 
does speak of Asoka having’ prohibited sacrifices, 
but it is by no means clear that this prohibition 
was meant to be universal and not confined mere- 
ly to his royal household. And even supposing 
for the moment that he prohibited sacrifices all 
over his kingdom, it does not nécessarily imply 
any antagonism to Brahmanism as some of the 
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Upanishads which are grutis to a Brahman, 
have declared themselves in no uncertain terms 
against” animal sacrifices and in favour of 
oh 
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CHAPTER V 





Asoka as a Missionary 


‘We have seen what Asoka was as a Buddhist 
' and also that the Dharma he preached was not 
simple piety common to all religions but the 

code of righteous practices laid down for a lay ” 
follower by Buddhism. Let us now find out. 
what means he adopted Yor the promotion and“ 
propagation of Dharhma, Let us discuss what 

kind and degree of activity he displayed as a 
religious propagandist. 

‘We have already seen that Asoka embraced 
Buddhism in the eighth year of his reign. He 
was then an upasaka, a layman. For two years 
and a half he continued to be a layman, and 
during this period, as he tells us, he did not 
show himself to be a zealot. But thereafter a 
change came over him, and about the middle of 
his tenth year he became a Bhikshu-gatika, 
‘This was like turning a new leaf in the book of 
his life. He suddenly developed his missionary / - 
activity, and exerted himself to such an extent 
that although it was scarcely more than a year 
that he was a Bhikshu-gatika, he felt himself 
justified in giving a glowing description of it. 
This he has done in two places, once in Minor— 
Rock Edict I. and another time in Rock Edict 
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IV. Inthe first of these records which is ad- 
dressed to his officers, Asoka says: “During 
this period (that is, the period that he was a 
Bhikshu-gatika), human beings who were 
unmixed were caused to be mixed with gods 
throughout Jambudvipa. This is the fruit of 
exertion, This is to be attained not by the 
superior (officer) only. But, indeed, it is possible 
for even a subordinate one, if he exerts himself, 
to cause people to attain to much heavenly 
bliss.” In this edict Asoka has described the 
result of his missionary work in a twofold 
* manner, first by saying thathe has made gods 
and men one another’s associates and next by 
saying that his people will thereby obtain 
extreme heavenly felicity. What probably the 
Buddhist king means is that through his mis- 
sionary efforts many people have become so 
holy and virtuous that some of them were born 
as Devas and became mixed with them after 
their demise, and others who were living would 
become so in their next life. But by what 
measures, it may now be asked, was Agoka able 
to accomplish such a phenomenal result during 
the short space of a year or so? ‘The reply is 
zfomished by Rock Bdict IV., where also the 
*" king gives a glowing account of his achieve- 
ment. In this record, as we have seen from the 
last chapter, ASoka informs us that he fostered 
and propagated Dharhma among his sibjects by 
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showing them spectacles of the vimanas, hastins, 
and agni- or jyotih.-skandhas. These represent 
the kinds of heavenly bliss that are in store for 
good virtuous people in their next birth when 
they become gods. We have thus to take note 
of this important fact, that is, of the first 
measure which Asoka adopted for generating 
and developing his Dharama, He showed to 
the people spectacles of the various classes of 
gods and of the various kinds of felicity they 
rolled in. In the last chapter it has been sug- 
gested that he must have exhibited these 
spectacles in the Samajas, not the Samajas or 
feasts where the people were treated to meat 
and drink, and which Asoka condemned, but 
the Samajas or amphitheatres where the people 
were entertained with shows, music and dancing, 
and which he looked upon favourably. Perhaps 
the first step then which Asoka adopted when he 
started his missionary career was the exhibition 
of the different orders of gods, their resplendent 
complexions, their heavenly palaces, celestial 
elephants and so, forth, which constituted their 
pomp and glory} How long he continued the 
exhibition of such spectacles we do not know. 
Probably he was showing them the whole period 
of his reign, as it most effectively served two 
purposes, namely, that of amusing the people 


and also of inducing them to live a life of piety. 


But certain it is that he persisted in it for over 
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ayear that he was a Bhikshu-gatika, and that 
although this period was not a big one, Aéoka 
thought that by this means there was much 
growth of Dharama, to such an extent, indeed, 
that it had never developed to this degree ever 
before. 

‘We have alrendy seen that the celestial bons 
referred toby Asoka have been graphically 
doseribed in a Pali work called Vimana-vatthw. 
Ibis with much forethought that stress is laid 
upon their descriptions in this work, the object 
evidently being to induce the people to lead 
holy and pious lives. In this connection it is 
desirable to note a story narrated in Buddhist 
works" about Moggulana, the right-hand disciple 
of Buddha, who was also a unique missionary. 
He succeeded in attracting such a number of 
followers to Buddhism that the preachers of 
other religions: became jealous of him, and hired 
assassins to put him to death. But what was 
the secret of his missionary activity ?. By means 
of his perfection in supernatural powers, we 
are told, he used to go to heavens, meet the 
gods, and interrogate every one of them as to 
how he contrived to rise to the position of a god. 
‘And they used to tell him by performing 
what acts they became what kind of gods. 
Similarly, he used to go to the world of Hell 


+ Commentary on the Dhashmapada, IK. 65 (P-T8.); Intro. to JBt., 
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and ask its unfortunate inmates the story of 
their sufferings. Moggalana thereafter used to 
return to the earth and inform the people. 
‘This produced such a deep impression on the 
minds of the people that they used to flock to 
him in masses and get themselves converted to 
Buddhism. Most probably this story of Mog-, 
galana was known to Asoka, But even suppos- 
ing for the moment that it was not, it does not 
require much stretch of imagination on the 
part of a thoughtful and enthusiastic propagan- 
dist such as Asoka doubtless was, to bring into 
requisition the graphic descriptions of the 
various types of celestial felicity depicted in the 
Vimana-catthw and such works, and give it a 
practical turn by preparing actual representa- 
tions of the vimanas, hastins, and so forth and 
exhibiting them to the people on such occasions 
as those of the Samijas where they must natu- 
rally gather in large masses. And if Moggalana 
could secure a large number of followers by 
merely intimating orally what virtue ensured 
what heaven and what unrighteousness what 
hell, in what terrific numbers must the people 
have rushed to the faith of Agoka when not 
mere verbal descriptions, but actual representa- 
tions of the heavens and the varieties of supreme 
bliss to be enjoyed there were placed by him 
before them. There is nothing at all surprising _/ 
if even in such a short space of time as one year “ 
18 
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or so, such a well-conceived, well-planned and 
well-carried-ut propaganda work, as might be 
expected of Asoka, gave him such wonderful 
results,—wonderful beyond all expectations. 

‘There wore other measures also which Asoka . 
adopted for the furtherance of his object. ‘Tho 
beginning of his career as a Bhikshu-gatika, we 
have seen, synchronised with the formulation 
of another scheme, upon which he embarked. 

Rook Baiot VIII. says: 

«A. long period has elapsed during which 

kings used to go out on tours of pleasures 
(vihara-yatra). Here there were chase and 
other similar diversions, Now, king Priyadarsin, 
Beloved of the gods, repaired to Sambodhi 
(Bodhi Tree), when he had been consecrated 
ten years, ‘Thus (originated) this touring for 
Dhathma, Here this happens, namely, visits 
and gifts to the Brahman and Sramana ascetics, 
visits and largesses of gold to the aged, and 
visits and instructions in and enquiries about 
Dhatima of the provincials.” 

Here Asoka tells us that up till the tenth year { 
of his reign he like the provious kings used to find 
relaxation in vikdra-yatras or tours of pleasure, 
where he indulged in hunting and other sports. 
Tn that’year he gave up the idea of ever going 
on vikdra-yatras, and started instead the 
of Dharmacytre where he now found his relaxa- 

tion, “The latter fulfilled also the object that was 
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uppermost in his mind, namely, the fostering 
of Dhathma. He developed Dharima in him- 
self by visiting and giving gifts to the recluses 
and mendicants of both the Brahman and Sra- 
mana sects. During these visits he must have 
listened to and studied the Dhaama of every 
sect and assimilated its essential features, thus 
making himself dahu-érua. As regards the ,~ 
people, he propagated Dharma among them by 
coming in their personal contact, preaching 
righteousness, and enquiring about their spiri- 
tual progress. In other words, Asoka tumed a —~ 
missionary in the real sense of the term. But 
when and how did this event happen? In the 
tenth year of his reign, when he paid a visit to 
the Bodhi Tree. In fact, his visit to the Bodhi 
‘Tree, as we have seen, was the first of his 
Dharma-yatras. And as this time coincided with 
that of his becoming a Bhikshu-gatika, it is 
difficult to avoid the inference that he began 
his career as Bhikshu-gatika with a visit to 
the Mahabodhi along with a Sarngha of Bhikshus, 
and that the manifold spiritual benefits accruing 
not only to himself but also to his people induced 
him to repeat this Dharma-yatra so as to make 
ita permanent feature of his missionary pro- 
gramme. We may, therefore, safely say that 
side by side with the exhibition of the heavens 
and the blisses associated therewith, Asoka 7 
undertook the work of personally preaching to 
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his people, of course, with the same object in 
view, that is, for the dissemination of Dharhma, 

‘The king actually taking upon himself tho 
duty of preaching to his subjects must have 
produced a profound impression on their mind 
and must have been a most potent cause in the 
promotion of Dharma all round. But the 
king, after all, was a single individual, and it 
was not possible for him to approach all people. 
Agoka therefore thought it necessary to order 
his representatives, his officers, to follow in his 
footsteps and help him in the completion of the 
work personally started by him. This is clear 
from what he says in Pillar Edict VIL, which, 
being a resumé of the whole work achieved by 
him up till the twenty-seventh year of his 
reign, naturally desoribes the various measures 
devised and adopted by him for the realisation 
of his object. The edict itself begins with a 
vivid expression of his extreme and genuine 
solicitude for the spread of Dharhma among his 

_ subjects. ‘The words he uses are so instinct with 
sincerity that they are worth quoting : 

“his occurred to me:—In_ times past kings 
had wished that men should grow with a 
befitting growth of Dhatma. But men did 
not grow with a befitting growth of Dhath- 
ma. How then may men be moved to 
conform (to Dharhma)? How may men 
grow with a befitting growth of Dharima? 
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How may I uplift some of them with a 
growth of Dharma? . . . This (idea) came 
to me: Proclamations of Dharama (Dhashma- 
sfivana) will I proclaim. Instructions in Dhathma 
(Dharum-anusathé) will I instruct. Men hear- 
kening thereto will conform, uplift themselves, 
and mightily grow with the growth of Dhathma.” 

It is quite clear from the above passage that 
the question of the propagation of Dhaxima 
Agoka was for a long time revolving in his mind 
in all seriousness and with much careful thought. 

He is however frank enough to admit that he 
was not the first king who thought of spreading 
Dharima. But the efforts of the previous kings 
were not crowned with any success worth men- 
tioning. He however appears to have much 
pondered over the problem and finally hit upon 

a line of action which he now resolved to carry 
out into effect for the attainment of his object 
‘And most of the means he so adopted he men- 
tions in this edict. ‘The first of theseis Dharam. 
anusathi, ‘Instructions in Dhaznma,’ and he // 
further tells us that his officers, the Vyushtas 
and the Rajjukas, who have been set to rule 
over hundreds of thousands of men, have been 
ordered to preach to the people. In Rock Bdict ~ 
IIL, however, he gives us somewhat more detail- 
ed information. There he tells us that in the 
twelfth year of his reign he commanded not only 
the Rajjukas but also the Pradesikas and.the 
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Yuktas, to go out on circuit tour every five 
years, to deliver instructions in Dhathma to 
the people as well as for tho discharge of their 
office dutiesf And what are these instructions 
in Dharnama which they are to impress on the 
people? These are, of course, the ethical prac 
tices which make up his Dharhma, and it is theso 
about which they are to preach to the people. 
We have seen above that the Rajjukas, Pradesi- 
kas and Yuktas were, all of them, distriot 
officials of the highest grade and charged with 
such duties as required of them to tour in the 
districts, (And over and above this office work 
they had to discharge in their periodical visits, 
they were now commissioned by Asoka to per- 
form like himself the duties of a missionary and 
preach Dharama to the provincials, His dis- 
trict officers of the superior rank were thus not 
only officers but also teachers. Asoka doubtless 
hit upon a novel and ingenious mode of propa- 
gating Dhathma. Certainly it was his own idea, 
It was not known to have been practised by any 
King prior to him, and even in later times the 
principle was observed only in the palmy days 
of the Portuguese rule in India when the highest 
officials at least combined the work of preachers 
with their ordinary duties.’ 

Dharwm-anusathi was not, however, the only 
‘means, which Asoka adopted for the spread of 


* In J. M, Macphait's Afoka, p. 48 
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his Dharma. The officers, the Vyushtas, who 
in Pillar Edict VII. are asked to carry on 
Dhanm-anusathi along with the Rajjukas have 
eon asked also to proclaim Dharima-savanas, 
that is, proclamations about Dharama. These 
last apparently were of two kinds, that is, 
savanas which were intended for the officers of 
the districts and those for the people. The 
Savanas, of course, proclaimed the wish and will 
of the king. An instance of the first kind we 
have in Minor Rock Edict I. Here, as we have 
seen, the king tells us that during the period 
that he was a Bhikshu-gatika he did his utmost 
to bring gods and men together in order that the 
latter may attain to heaven. Seeing that his 
efforts in this respect were being followed with 
eminent success, he wanted not only all bis 
officers but also his independent neighbours to 
adopt the same stop. He had therefore savanas 
to that effect proclaimed through his Vyushta 
officers, Similarly, in Rock Kdict XII, which 
teaches a spirit of toleration to the various sects, 
Asoka says: “And those who are favourably 
disposed towards this or that sect should be 
informed: ‘The Beloved of the gods does not 
so much think of gift or reverence as—what? 
—that there may be a growth of the essentials 
among all sects and also (mutual) appreciation!” 
How were the people informed of this desire of 
their king? Of course, by means of Savanas 
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Both the instances of Savana just adduced have 
for their object the promotion of Dharhma. 
‘They can therefore with propriety be called 
‘Dharrma-savanas, Consequently these Dharama- 
savanas constituted another means which Asoka 
adopted for propagating Dharhma, as he informs 
us in Pillar Edict VII. S 
‘The third measure which Asoka took for 
promoting Dhatima was the creation of Dharma- 
Mabamatras, These officers, as we have seen, 
had to look to the spiritual as well as to the 
temporal good of the people. How they were 
to discharge the latter duty has been shown in 
Chapter IT. Here we have to see how Asoka used 
them for the promotion of Dharhma. It has been 
pointed out in the last chapter that there does 
not seem to have been much of good will and 
amity between one sect and another in his time, 
The teaching of the sects was practically iden- 
tical in regard to the essentials, but there was 
much divergence on doctrinal matters. They 
ignored the points of agreement though they 
wore the pith of religion and wrangled with one 
another about discrepant matters, though they 
were: the unimportant features of a religion. 
Tt was therefore absolutely necessary to direct 
their attention to what was essential in a religion 
and put an end to all acrimony and animosity. 
This work Asoka entrusted to the Dharma- 
‘Mahamatras, who were occupied with all sects 
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that flourished in his wide empire, above all, the 
Buddhists, the Ajivikas and Nitgranthas. 
Thereby ASoka hoped that every sect would 
exalt itself and that Dharma would shine more 
brightly. ‘This was one of the most important 
duties which the Dharma-Mahamatras were 
commissioned to discharge in connection with 
Dhatima. ‘There was also another duty assigned 
to them. It was connected with the organisa- 
tion of charities. But we cannot have a good 
idea of the nature of this duty unless we take 
note of the fourth measure which Asoka em- 
ployed for the development of Dhatima. 

‘Those who have studied the Asoka inserip- 
tions cannot fail to notice the fact that he is 
very fond of enumerating the philanthropical 
works he has instituted. ‘The motive, however, 
is not self-adalation or self-advertisement. 
‘This is clear from the following from Pillar 
Edict VIL: 

“On the roads I have planted the banyan 
trees. They will offer shade to man and beast. 
have grown mango orchards. I have caused 
wells to be dug at every eight koses, and I have 
had rest-houses. Ihave made many watering 
sheds at different places for the enjoyment of 
man and beast. This (provision) of enjoyment, 
however, is, indeed a trifle, because mankind has 
been blessed with many blessings by the previous 
kings as by me, But I have done this with the 
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intent that men may follow the practices of 
Dharma.” Asoka thus candidly confesses that 
the provision of the various kinds of enjoyment 
which he has made for man and beast is not 
something which he alone has done, but is a duty 
which even kings preceding him have performed. 
‘Why then, it may be asked, does he notify his 
works of charity? He himself gives the reply 
to it. He says, he has done so, because others 
may follow his example. There can be no doubt 
that this was the real motive of Asoka, For a 
little further on in the same edict he says pre- 
cisely the same thing. “Whatever charitable 
works I have performed,” says he, “these have 
been conformed to among men, and these they 
will perform (in future).” But Agoka did not 
stop here. He wished that in his philanthropic 
activity the members of his royal family should 
associate themselves and heartily co-operate. 
And he, therefore, instructed the Dharma- 
‘Mahamatras and other head officers to approach 
them and elicit money grants for charitable 
purposes. “These (that is, the Dharma-Maha- 
matras) and many other head officials are em- 
ployed in the distribution of bounties, both my 
own and those of the Queens; and in all my 
gyneceum both here (that is, in Pitaliputra) 
and in the provinces, they put forth various 
satisfactory efforts, and in manifold ways. 
And I have arranged that they shall be ocoupied 
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with the distribution of the bounties of my sons 
and other sons of queens.” It will thus be 
seen that Asoka was not content with the 
philanthropic activity he personally displayed, 
but made every endeavour through the Dharma- 
Mahamatras and other officials to induce his 
near relatives also to follow’ in his footsteps. 
‘Who the ‘ other head officials’ were we do not 
know. But certain it is that the Dharma-Maha- 
mitras were entrusted with the mission of 
educing charities not only from the king’s re- 
latives but also from other people. For Rock 
Edict V. not only repeats what Pillar Edict VII. 
states about the duty of the Dharma-Maha- 
matras in connection with the members of the 
royal household, but also adds that they were to 
concern themselves with everybody, in fact, that 
may be found to be “leaning on Dhathma, to 
be an abode of Dharma or to be given up to 
alms-giving.” It no doubt looks singular that 
‘Asoka should lay so much stress on the perform- 
ance of charities by all people, big or small, rich 
or poor. Of course, as king it was his duty to 
institute works of public weal and utility. But 
he unmistakably gives us to understand that he 
did it all in order that the people might follow his 
example. He is also anxious that his relatives 
should similarly perform acts of charity apparent- 
ly with the object of not only incurring spiritual 
merit but also setting an example to the people 
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in general. It therefore looks singular that 
Asoka should attach so much importance to the 
performance of charitable works. And it may 
naturally be asked whether Buddhism lays any 
stress on any works of public benevolence such 
as those referred to by Asoka, ‘The following 
text from the Sarhyutta-Nikaya’ will clear up 
the point : 
Planters of groves. 

Say of ‘what folk by day and night 

For ever doth the merit grow ? 

In righteousness and virtuous might 

‘What folk from earth to heaven go? 

Planters of groves and fruitful treos, 

‘And they who build causeway and dam, 

And wells construct and watering-sheds 

And (to the homeless) shelter give :— 

Of such as these by day and night 

For ever doth the merit grow. 

In righteousness and virtue’s might 

Such folk from earth to heaven go. 

There is still one other measure which Asoka 
seems to have undertaken for the promotion and 
diffusion of Dhathma, In Pillar Edict VII. he 

\ adverts to the erection of Dharama-thahbhas or 
columns of Dharima side by side with Dharwna- 
savanas and Dharma-Mahamatras. By columns 
of Dhathma we are, of course, to understand 
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the Dharima-lipis engraved on them, And to 
these must also be added those incised on rocks, 
which, as they were inscribed later than the 
Pillar Edicts could not have been referred to in 
the latter. In fact, we have to understand all 
the Dharwma-tipis that have been engraved by 
Asoka. Butit may be asked what part exactly 
the inscribing of these Dharama-lipis played in 
the promotion of Dharma, Some scholars are 
of opinion that ASoka engraved them in order 
that his name might be preserved for ever. In 
other words, they believe that megalomania was 
the motive that lurked behind it. But nothing 
is more erroneous. Many a time both in the 
Rock and the Pillar Bdicts he distinctly tells us 
that his one object in setting up the Dharwma- 
lipis in the lithic form was that they might 
endure for long, and that his second and prin- 
cipal object was that his descendants might 
follow in his footsteps for the promotion of the 
temporal and spiritual good of the people. Any- 
body who carefully reads the closing parts of 
Rock Edicts IV., V. and VJ. and Pillar Edict 
VII. will be convinced as to the real motive of 
Agoka in inseribing his Dharnma-lipi on stone. 
Agoka’s object unquestionably was, as he has 
told us, that if they remained in a durable form, 
his successors, whatever the fate of the royal 
archives may be, would be able to see from these 
lithic records what he did for the promotion of 
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Dharma, and emulate, if not outvie, him in the 
noble duty of promoting Dharnma. In other 
words, he was so inordinately fond of Dharama 
that he took what he thought to be the best | 
step in order that his. work might be known to , 
and continued by his descendants. 
‘We can never be in a position to form mee | 
accurate estimate of Agoka’s work as a mission- 
ary unless we also take into account what he 
did for the weal and happiness of the animate 
world, It deserves to be noticed that as king, 
‘Asoka thought he had a duty to perform not 
simply to human beings but also to creatures 
in general. And it is therefore necessary to see 
what measures he adopted to preserve the life 
and promote the happiness of creatures, His 
work under this head falls into two sections: 
(1) the means he took to prevent not only injury 
7 to, bat also killing of, living beings, and (2) the 
ateps he adopted to increase their physical happi- 
ness. In regard to the first matter, Pillar Edict 
Y, gives us much information, There Asoka 4 
tells us what restrictions he has imposed upon 
the infliction of injury and destruction of life. 
In the first place, he lays ant embargo on the 
Killing of any living being that is neither eaten 
nor required for any decorative or medicinal pur- 
pose. In other words, he puts a stop to wanton 
destruction of life, and goes even to the length 
of ordering that chaff containing life shall not be 
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burnt, In the case of animals that serve as 
food or are used for domestic and other purposes, 
he lays down that they shall not be killed, 
and shall not be injured by branding or castra- 
tion on certain auspicious days that he specifies. 
‘Av first sight, it no doubt appears that these 
restrictions were of Agoka’s creation. But 
similar restrictions have been recommended 
in Kautilya’s Arthasistra. Thus Chapter XLIII." 
of this work lays down that all vihtra or plea- 
saunce birds and all auspicious creatures, 
whether birds or beasts, shall be protected from 
destruction or molestation. The list of the 
garden birds given there includes at least four 
mentioned by Asoka as unworthy of being kill- 
ed. Again, Chapter CLXXII. of this work * 
says that the king shall order non-slaughter of 
animals and prohibit castration and destruction 
of fwstus in the womb on certain auspicious days 
which practically agree with those mentioned 
by Asoka, ‘These restrictions did not therefore 
originate with him, but he was simply giving 
effect to those comprised in the Arthasastra. 
And all that we can here say is that he must 
have spared no pains to carry them out 
thoroughly. But howsoever thoroughly he may 
have carried out the measures, they could not 
have amounted to much. Asoka himself admits 
that in Pillar Edict VII. He says that he 


4 Arthaddatro, p. 122. bia, p. 407, 
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was not able to produce much beneficial result 
by imposing such restrictions and declar- 
ing certain species of creatures exempt from 
butchery, but that he gained his object by 
nijhati, that is, general avrest of animal carnage. 
With this object in view he commanded his 
missionary officers, while preaching Dhariama 
to the people, to impress on their mind the 
necessity of andrambho praninamh and avihisi 
bhatanam, Asoka has thus proceeded one step 
further, as he wants now not merely to curtail 
injury and slaughter of life but to prevent it 
altogether, ifhe can. And, as might be expected 
of him, he himself sets an example to the 
people in this respect) ‘The first chapter de- 
scribes the course of conduct which he was 
pursuing, like most kings prior to him, to 
make himself popular with the people. We 
know that he was in the habit of celebrating 
Samajas, some of which entertained them with 
shows, music and dancing, and some regaled 
them with meat and drink. In Samajas of the 
second kind, many animals must have been 
Killed to serve meat to the large masses that 
came for the feast. Asoka was also observing, 
as we have seen, the time-honoured custom of 
doling out meat to the people every day in his 
palace, for which, he tells us, hundreds of 
thousands of animals had to be slain every day 
in the royal kitchen. Animals required for the 
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Samaja or for charity were doubtless butchered 
for the purposes of eating, and their slaughter 
could not be prohibited by any of the restric- 
tions specified in Pillar Edict V. But when 
Asoka embarked on the programme of the 
nijhati or stoppage of animal carnage, he was 
not satisfied with merely preaching it to the 
people but set them ari example by himself / 
putting it into practice so far as his royal 
household was concerned. But he did not stop 
there. For he did not spare even himself, and 
we are aware of what restrictions he placed on 
the meat served at his own table and how 
finally he gave up eating meat altogether, even 
the flosh of a pea-fowl which was considered to 
be such a delicacy by the people of the Middle 
Country. But these measures, we have to 
remember, were aimed at preventing injury and 
slaughter of creatures in general, and were not 
intended to promote their physical happiness. 
This object he endeavoured to realise by other 
means. And we know what these means were. 
‘These were the measures he adopted for the 
enjoyment of life not by man only but also by 
beast, and constitute the charitable works execu- 
ted by the king. They have been described 
in Pillar Edict VII, and we have seen what 
they are. Practically the same philanthropic 
works have been enumerated in Rock Edict II. 
But the latter mentions one work which is 
20 
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of great importance and which is not referred 
to in the former. Here Asoka says that he 
has established two kinds of chikitsa or curative 
arrangements, ono relating to mon and the 
other to animals. How he carried out this 
object he describes as follows: “Where medici- 
nal herbs, wholesome for men and wholesome 
for animals, are not found, they have every- 
where been imported and planted. Roots and 
fruits, wherever they are not found, have been 
imported and planted.” What causes our ex- 
treme admiration for the king is that he carried 
out this work not only in his dominions but 
also those of the neighbouring kings, practically 
the same that have been mentioned in Rock 
Edict KIII., and we have seen who they were. 
‘What was the upshot of Asoka’s missionary 
activity ? It was not simply within the boun- 
daries of his own empire, extensive as it was, 
but also in the realms of the independent 
neighbouring kings that Asoka claims to have 
spread his Dhatima. In Rock Edict XIII. 
where he addresses himself to his sons and grand- 
sons, the Buddhist monarch says: “But. this 
conquest is considered to be the chiefost by the 
Beloved of the gods, which is conquest through 
Dhathma, And that, again, has been achieved 
by the Beloved of the gods here and in the 
ordering dominions, even as far as six hundred 
yojanas.”) Asoka thus clearly tells us that 
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conquests by Dharama he effected not only 
throughout his empire but also in the adjoining 
kingdoms, In regard to the former he makes 
‘a specific mention of the different frontier 
countries which were incorporated in his empire 
and were also the spheres of his missionary 
activity, In regard to the bordering dominions 
ho mentions not only the independent kingdoms 
in the southernmost part of India but also those 
of the five Greek kings. We have thus to note 
here the wide range over which Asoka says that 
his Dharma had spread. It had been disse- 
minated not only over the whole of India and 
Ceylon but also over those parts of Syria, Egypt, 
Macedonia, Epirus and Cyrene, which wore 
subject to the Greek rulers. But this was not 
all. For in the same edict the king further 
tells us: “Even where the envoys of the 
Beloved of the gods do not go; they, having 
heard the utterances of Dharama, the ordinances, 
and the teaching of Dharama by the Beloved of 
the gods, practise Dhatama and will so practise.” 
This may refer to his religious propaganda in 
China and Burma. 

Tf we take into consideration the well- 
planned programme and the systematic efforts 
which Agoka put forth to carry it through, the 
statements contained in Rock Edict KILJ. in 
respect of the extent of his missionary opera- 
tions are by no means unworthy of credence. 
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Some scholars, however, are prone to cast a doubt 
on them and hold that Buddhism in Asoka’s 
time had not gone beyond the confines of India. 

7 The most pre-eminent of them is Prof. T. W. 
Rhys Davids. In regard to the statement of 
the propagation of Dhathma by Asoka in this 
edict, the Pali scholar says: “It is difficult to 
say how much of this is mere royal rhodomontade. 
Itis quite likely that the Greek kings are only 
thrown in by way of make-weight, as it were; 
and that no emissary had actually been sent there 
atall, Even had they been sent, there is little 
reason to believe that the Greek self-complacency 
would have been much disturbed. Asoka’s 
estimation of the results obtained is better evi- 
dence of his own vanity than it is of Greek 
dovility. We may imagine the Greek amuse- 
ment at the absurd idea of a ‘barbarian’ 
teaching them their duty ; but we can scarcely 
imagine them discarding their gods and their 
superstitions at the bidding of an alien king.” * 
Here Prof. Rhys Davids supposes that Asoka 

/sent envoys to the Greek kings in order to spread 
Buddhism, But this is a mere assumption. 
‘What in all probability we have to understand 
from Rock Edict XIII is that Asoka was already 

7 in the habit of sending ambassadors to the Greek 
courts, but that he now seized the opportunity 

* Budahiat Indi, pp. 2089, 
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of propagating his faith through these officers 
of his in the Greek kingdoms just as he did in 
his own empire through his own officers. The 
Seleukidan monarchy, we know, sent two 
ambassadors one after another to the Mauryan 
court. Ptolemy Philadelphos, the ruler of 
Egypt, also dispatched an envoy to this Indian 
court. If this was so, it is perfectly plausible 
that the Mauryan monarchy also must have 
sent emissaries in retwn to the Greek courts 
since the time of Chandragupta. And as one 
of the most effective methods adopted by 
Asoka for the dissemination of Buddhism was 
the employment of the higher order of his 
officials for preaching that faith, it is but 
natural to expect him to follow precisely the 
same method even in regard to the Greek 
dominions, where also his officials, the emissaries, 
were working. Prof. Rhys Davids further 
thinks that even supposing for the moment that 
Asoka’s ambassadors undertook the mission 
work also, they could not have secured many 
converts from among the Greeks, because the 
Greeks were too self-complacent to give much 
heed to the preachings of the ‘barbarians’ and 
discard their gods and superstitions. Here also 
the Pali scholar assumes that Asoka made many 
converts of the Greeks. All that the Buddhist 
king says is that he propagated his religion in 
the Greek kingdoms. This does not necessarily 
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; mean that he succeeded in converting the Greeks, 
but only the people of these kingdoms, who 
must have consisted of many men who were 
not Greeks. Why, again, this incapacity of the 
Greeks to adopt other religions ? ‘Their attitude 
towards the faiths of the ‘barbarians’ inferior to 
them in civilisation, is, of course, intelligible 
enough. But why supposo that they were 
intellectually perverse and impervious to the 
religions influences of a people by no means 
their inferiors in culture? Do we not for in- 
stance know that the Greeks or Yavanas, who 
came in contact with Indian civilisation had 
become converts to Buddhism and other Indian 
faiths?! There are many references to them in 
literature and epigraphic records. Again, 
Ptolemy Philadelphos of Egypt was the founder 
or expander of the Alexandrian Library, and 
we know on the authority of Epiphanius * that 
his librarian was anxious to translate the books 
of the Hindus, The Greeks were certainly not 
such cultural obstinates, as some of their modern 
admirers take them to be. 
Prof. Rhys Davids thinks that the story of 
“7 the spread of Buddhism in Asoka’s time is better 
| preserved in the Sinhalese chronicles than in 
his edicts. ‘The former give an account of the 
missions sent, out by Tissa, the son of Moggali, 





* 1A, 1911, pp. 118, 
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to the various parts of India. Bach mission 
consisted of a leader and his four assistants. 
“And when we find,” says the Pali scholar, 
that they ascribe the sending out of the mis- 
sionaries, not to Asoka, but to the leaders of the 
Order, and that they make no mention of any 
such missions to the Greek kingdoms in the 
‘West, it is at least probable that the view they 
take is more accurate, in these respects, . than 
the official proclamation.”! In other words, 
what Prof. Rhys Davids means is that Buddhism 
could not have extended to the Greek dominions 
on account of the self-complacent, self-opiniona- 
tive cast of the Greck mind, and that as_ the 
Sinhalese chronicles speak of the Buddhist faith 
being preached in ASoku’s time only in the 
bordering regions of India, that must be accept- 
ed as more probable and more accurate. And as 
the chronicles, again, attribute the dispatch of 
the missionaries, not to Agoka, but to the leader 
of the Buddhist Order, the assertion of Asoka 
that he disseminated Buddhism in the allied 
kingdoms of the Greeks or even that he was 
successful in spreading it in India at all is pure 
royal rhodomontade and must be ascribed to his 
vanity. The implicit faith that he reposes in 
the Sinhalese chronicles, he thinks, is warranted 
by the genuine scraps of history preserved and 
+ Budahiet Indi, pp. 901-2 
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put down for us by the Ceylon monks. And 
Prof. Rhys Davids tries to show how this 
remark holds good, in particular, in the case of 
the tradition chronicled by them in respect of 
these missions. He says that three of the mis- 
sionaries sent to the Himilayan region to teach 
the doctrine were Majjhima, Kassapa-gotta and 
Dundubhissara. | Who would not have sup- 
posed that the chronicles had drawn upon their 
imagination for this detail? Yet, in the Topes 
opened by Cunningham at and near Saiichi, he 
found some relic caskets with inscriptions on 
them containing these names and informing us 
that the last two of these monks were connected 
with the Himalayan missions. ‘This is a clear 
proof, the Pali scholar thinks, that the Sinhalese 
monks had correctly handed down, in unbroken 
tradition, what had happened in ASoka’s time in 
regard to the propagation of Buddhism. Now, 
the Drpavatisa gives five names including that 
of Majjhima, but the Mahavarisa tells us that 
the mission was headed by Majjhima. In the 
inscriptions on the Saiichi relic caskets, the 
name of Majjhima, no doubt, occurs, but the 
person who is spoken of as the teacher of the 
Himalayan countries is not Majjhima at all, but 
| Gotiputa Rasapa-gota. These inscriptions, 
again, associate no less than nine monks with 
Kasapa-gota, the Himalayan teacher, two of 
whom alone agree with those given by the 
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Dipavatnsa. Why do the Safichi inscriptions 
omit the other two mentioned by the Dipavarhsa, 
or why does the latter ignore the remaining 
seven named by the former? (How therefore 
the Ceylon Chronicles can be credited with 
historical fidelity and accuracy so far as this 
account of the mission is concerned is by no 
means clear to us. Can this account, again, stand 
the test of critical reasoning ? ‘The Chronicles 
tell us that four of the apostles sent were 
Rakkhita, Dharhmarakkhita, Mahadharimarakk- 
hita, and Maharakkhita. (Is not this similarity 
of name in the case of no less than four persons 
enough to cast strong suspicion on the account ? 
‘The same similarity of name is perceptible also 
in the case of the two monks, Majjhima and 
Majjhantika. Again, the duumvirate, Sona and 
Uttara, who went to Suvarnabhimi, on mission, 
are believed by scholars to represent one single 
individual. It has thus been rightly thought * 
that as historical document this account must 
be handled with great caution. Under sucli 
circumstances to maintain that the Sinhalese 
Chronicles have preserved a more reliable) 
account of the Buddhist missions than the Aéoka | 
edicts is “a speculation too bold to follow.” 

It is not in one place only that Asoka refers 
to the dominions of the Greek kings. It is not 


* Kom, Manual of Indian Buddhism, p. 117, 
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simply in the account of his religious propaganda 
to the distant countries that he speaks of them. 
These princes have also been referred to by him 
in another place. In Rock Edict II, he adverts 
to the curative arrangements established by 
him for the good of the man and the beast and 
the consequent importation and plantation of 
medicinal herbs at places where they were 
unknown. ‘This philanthropic work, he says, he 
carried out not only in his own empire but 
also in the Greek kingdoms. Are we there- 
fore to say that in both the cases Asoka has 
stated what is not a fact? ‘This would be charg- 
¢ him with downright fabrications,—a conclu- 
sion which no sane person will accept. What 
is, however, possible is that he may have exag- 
gerated the results actually achieved. But 
no unbiassed person can reasonably doubt, when 
he tells us, that he carried on his propaganda 
work through his own officials and that he did 
so not only in his own territory but also in the 
foreign countries. It may however beasked and 
rightly asked whether his missionary activities 
had produced any lasting effect in those quarters. 





/ ‘We have therefore to consider here how far 


ASoka’s mission was successful in the Greek 
territories. 

It is a noteworthy fact that Buddhism and 

Christianity possess many important features in 

/ common, and that their agreement cannot 
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be aseribed to mere chance. Here we cannot do 
Detter than summarise the contents of an illumi- 
nating lecture delivered by F. Max Miller nearly 
twenty-five years ago. He said that two Roman 
Catholic missionaries travelling in ‘Tibet were 
startled at the coincidence between their own 
ritual and that of the Buddhist priesthood. They 
attributed the coincidence to the Devil. But if 
a coincidence onn be produced by natural causes, 
no other explanation need be sought. And it 
was an historical fact that Christian missionaries 
were active in China from the middle of the 
seventh to the end of the eighth century. Here 
then was the coincidence explained in a fairly 
satisfactory manner. There were other coin: 
cidences, however, between Buddhism and Chris- 
tianity which belong to the ancient period of 
the former. ‘They included confessions, fasting, 
celibacy of the priesthood, ‘and even rosaries, . 
and, as they were honoured in India before the 
beginning of the Christian era, it followed that 
if they had been borrowed, the borrowers were 
the Christians. If such coincidences could be 
accounted for by reference to the tendency of 
our common humanity, let analogous cases 
be produced. If they were set down as merely 
accidental, let similar cases be brought from the 
chapter of accidents. Max Miiller’s own opinion 
was that at least they were too numerous and 
complex to be attributed to the latter cause, 
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How, it may be asked, had knowledge of these 
things been spread?! Of course, Indian influen- 
ces had long been suspected in the Asopian 
fables and some parts of the Bible. When this 
exchange of thought was going on between the 
east and the west from times immemorial, are we 
to suppose that the main ideas of Buddha’s reli- 
gion alone should remain unknown in the west? 
The Buddhist books, however, nowhere say that 
Buddhism was preached by the monks in those 
regions. On the other hand, we know, as Asoka 
distinctly tells us, that he had employed his 
official legations to the courts of his contempor- 
ry Greek princes as much to propagate Buddha's 
‘Dhatima as to carry out his humanitarian pur- 
poses, Can there be the slightest doubt that the 
spread of Buddhism to Western Asia was due to 
‘Agoka’s missionary activities? Because Bud- 
dhism has thus influenced Christianity, it does not, 
however, follow that the latter is only a deterio- 
rated form of the former. This by no means 
deprives Christianity of its claim to originality, 
beauty and truth. |As Dr. Paul Carus tells us, 
“none of the elements of Christianity is radically 
ney, neyertheless, the whole in its peculiar com- 
ination is decidedly original and marks the 
beginning of an era which, at least in the west, 
stands in strong contrast to all the ages past.” * 
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Christianity, again, was perhaps not the 
only religion though that was the most important: 
religion in Western Asia, on which the influence 
of Buddhism was incontrovertible. There must 

a have been some other religious sects which were 
similarly influenced. One such sect is that of the 
Hssenes, whose clergy formed a small monastic 
Jewish order with their quaint semi-ascetic 
practices and lived on the shores of the Dead Sea. 
‘And it has long since been admitted by scholars 
that they were indebted to Buddhism for some 
of their important characteristics.’ It has also 
eir_import 
been admitted that the Essenes were in existence 
even before the rise of Christianity. A similar 
religious confraternity is the Therapeute who 
were residing in the neighbourhood of Alexandria 
and formed another order of the pre-Christian 
Judaism. Even here the influence of Buddhism / 
has been recognised in their precepts and modes 
oflife? (he Buddhist influence on the reli- ~ 
gious condition of Western Asia is thus trace- 
able prior to the first century A.D., and must 
undoubtedly have been caused by the mission- 
ary zeal and activity of Asoka in those regions. 
| Of course, when we say that Asoka propa- uf 
| gated Dharama through his officials both in his 
1 empire and outside, both in India and Western 
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‘Asia, that does not mean that the Buddhist 
monks themselves did nothing for the spread of 
their religion, As both the Dipavathsa and 
Mahavarnsa inform us that Moggaliputta Tissa 
dispatched missionary monks to the different 
parts of India, we have to take it that the 
Buddhist clergy also in Asoka’s time adopted 
some measures of their own for the dissemina- 
tion of their faith. But as we have seen, we 
have to use their account with caution. What, 
in all likelihood, the clergy did was that they 
dispatched at least two parties, one to the 
‘. Himalayan regions and the other to West India, 
‘The first party was headed not by Majjhima, but 
by Gotiputa Kasapa-gota, And these Himalayan 
regions included Kashmir and Gandhara, ‘Thus 
Majjharhtika, said to have been dispatched 
separately to these provinces, becomes identical 
with Majjhima. What probably happened was 
that the party headed by Gotiputa Kasapa-gota 
included Majjhima and that the former put the 
latter in charge of these two provinces for 
missionary purposes.’ Similarly, Rakkhita, 
Dharamarakkhita, Mabsdharimarakkhita, and 
‘Maharakkita are not four separate names, as the 
Sinhalese chronicles lead us to infer. They, in 
all likelihood, denoted one individual, who was 
dispatched to Western India, comprising Vana- 
visi, Apardnta, Maharattha and Yonaloka, (Two 
more missions seem to have been similarly sent 
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out,—one to Suvarnabhami and the other to 
Lanka or Ceylon. For these missions Moggali- 
putta Tissa was perhaps responsible, but they 
had nothing to do with the measures which 
Asoka adopted with the same object in view. 
‘The latter had the whole machinery and finances 
of his imperial government to help him to push 
forward his Dharma, and when, as we find, he 
hit upon the novel bat effective method of re- 
quisitioning the whole hierarchy of officials as 
his proselytising agents, naturally we must 
expect far more real, rapid and extensive results. 
And if we bear in mind that the Buddhist clergy 
also put forth effort more or less strenuously in 
the same direction, it is no wonder if the con- 
vergent activities of both were crowned with ~ 
phenomenal success. For do we not find Bud- 
dhism suddenly spread over a very wide area 
from about the middle of the third century B.C. 
onwards and studding the various parts of India 
and Afghanistan with religious edifices, such as 
‘Stapas, monasteries, and caves? The Buddhist 
faith occupies such a preponderant position 
during this period that it practically puts all 
other religions in the background, very few 
vestiges of which are found, pertaining to archi- 
tecture or literature. But by far the greater) 
portion of the credit must go to the Buddhist 
Emperor, the Prophet of the third century B.C. 
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Sit is not possible to obtain a clear picture of 
Agoka and his achievements unless we consider 
‘the social and religious environments in which he 
worked. Here too it must be borne in mind that 
this chapter cannot give the whole picture. Our 
object is merely to show what light is thrown 
upon this subject by the lithic records of Asoka 
and make it clearer and brighter with the help 
of extraneous sources only where this is abso- 
lately necessary. 

‘We will first make an attempt to glean what- 
ever information we can of the religious life of 
India. We have seen that among the practices 
of Dhatama which Asoka inculcates on the minds 
of his people he makes ‘mention of the seemly 
behaviour to be shown towards ‘Brahmanas and 
ramanas.’ ‘The meaning of this expression has 
not been clearly understood. It has been 
taken to denote vaguely ‘ the Brahmanas and the 
ascetics’ or ‘the Brahmanas and the recluses.’ 
The same phrase occurs in the Pali literature, 
for instance, in thé “Maha-parinibbanasutta, 
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where Prof. Rhys Davids translates it by 
“the Brahmans by saintliness of life”! It 
is, however, a Doandva and not a Karmadharaya 
compound, and must be taken to denote “ the 
Brahmanas and the Sramanas.” In all the Pali 
seriptures of the Buddhists, wherever Brahmans 
are mentioned side by side with the Sramanas, 
both are held up as objects of the highest but 
equal sanctification and veneration, ‘They 
therefore denote two orders of religieux but. 
of opposite character. ‘The Brahmans seem to 
be recluses and mendicants whose speculations 
and disciplines were in conformity with the 
Vedas, and Sramanas those whose doctrines and 
practices were opposed to these Brahmanic 
seriptures. Members of both the orders, in 
spite of their divergent tenets and disciplines, 
might lead equally holy lives and might thus 
be entitled to equal reverence from the people 
in general. This is just the reason why the 
Brahman religieux were shown as much respect 
as the Sramanas in Buddha’s time, and this is 
also the reason why Asoka himself shows the 
same degree of reverence to both and insists 
upon his people also doing the same. 

Pillar Edict VII. specifies three religious 
sects, namely the Sargha, the Brahmana 
Ajivikas, and the Nigarhthas. It is worthy of note 


» SBE, XI, 105, m1. 
» TA, 1801, p. 283. 
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in this conection that Agoka says that there were 
other sects besides these but that as he does not 
mention therh and namos these threo, it is plain 
that in his time those were the only sects that 
were considered most important. Of the three 
mentioned by him, Saragha, of course,. must 
here denote the Buddhist fraternity, and ns 
Asoka was himself » follower of their religion, 
he naturally makes mention of it first and also 
by this name. We know nothing of the special 
features, except one, of the Buddhism which 
was prevalent in ASoka’s time. The exception 
is the mention of Konakamana Buddha in the 
Nigliva Pillar Inscription. In this record Asoka 
says that he enlarged the Stapa of this Buddha 
for the second time when he visited the place in 
person in the twentieth year of his reign. It 
is clear from this that already in Asoka’s time 
the cult of the former Buddhas had come to be 
foisted on the religion of Gautama, Nigarathas 
aro the same as the Nirgranthas, the followers 
of “Mahavira, that is, the mombers of the 
Jaina order. ‘There thus remain the Ajtvikas,’ 
who curiously enough have been called 
Brahmana. What that exactly means we do 





' JDL, IL 1.60 contains a learned rticlo on tho Ajvitas by De, 
Bonimadhay Baru, which contaos all that ie known about chem from 
the various aourcet, ‘Tho inference, however that there were ab leas 
toro soote of Ajtvikas is ontiroly mine, and ie stated fn this chapter for 
hat itis wort, 
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not know. What, however, appears is that there 
were two orders of Ajtvikas, one Brabmanical, 
and the other non-Brahmanical. The non-Brah- 
manical Ajivikas were probably those who were 
associated and even connected with the Jainas, and 
the other order was probably represented by the 
Maskarins or Parivrajakas referred to by Panini 
and Patafijali. It may be interesting to see 
whether these two fraternities of the Ajivikas can 
be distinguished one from the other in regard to 
their doctrines and practices which at present 
seem to have been-hopelessly mixed up. To take 
only one instance, one Buddhist authority says 
that the Ajivikas ate fish, and this does not agree 
with the extreme golicitude for life with which 
they are credited by another Buddhist text. If 
again, they did not believe in the efficacy of 
Karwma as some Buddhist Suttas tell us, how 
could they bring themselves to practise religi- 
ous austerities of the most rigorous type as 
other Suttas report about them? ‘here is in 
all likelihood a hopeless medley of contrary doc- 
trines and practices here which can only clear 
themselves up when an attempt’ is made to 
agsort them to the proper Ajivika orders. What 
we have to note here is that if there were two 
Ajivika sects, the Ajivikas of the Brahman 
order were more important than the other, and 
represent probably the Ajrvikas for whom Asoka 
excavated the rock caves at Barabar. Another 
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point to note is that here Asoka himself is tell- 
ing us what he meant by the phrase Brahmana- 
Sramana referred to above. The Saragha of 
Asoka and the Nirgranthas represented the 
Sramana, and the Ajtvikas the Brahman, order 
of the religieux, 

The word used by Asoka to denote these 
religious orders is pasanda. This has been 
taken to be equivalent to the Sanskrit pashanda, 
which, even in his time as is evident from 
Kautilya’s Arthasastra, denoted ‘a heretic.’ This 
is not, however, the sense in which Agoka employs 
the word, for even his own Satigha is called . 
pisarsda by him. It must also be remembered 
that in the Rock Edicts where this term is found 
the Shahbazgarhi and Manshera versions give 
almost invariably prashada for pasarnda of the 
other copies, ‘This points to a Sanskrit equiva- 
lent different from pashanda, and corresponding 
rather to parshada, that is, a member of a 
porshad. Tn Classical Sanskrit, however, parshad 
signifies ‘a religious synod or assembly.’ This 
no doubt comes close to, but has not exactly 
the sense of, Asoka’s pisamda, It is quite 
possible that in Asoka’s time this Sanskrit 
word may have had precisely this sense. The 
pasarndas ov religious orders were each divided 
into two sections : (1) pravrajita or recluses 
and (2) grikasthas or householders. Asoka 
twice refers to these sections, once in Rock 
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Edict XII. and another time in Pillar Hdiet 
VIL. 

Connected with the Pasaridas is the term 
Dharm, which it is impossible to translate by 
one English word, We have seen what Asoka 
understood by Dharama, It denoted with him 
a code of moral duties, and, as he was a Bud- 
dhist layman, naturally it consisted just of those 
duties which Buddhism has presoribed for a 
householder. It must, however, be borne in 
mind that he was not at all unaware that prac- 
tically the same duties were inculeated by other 
Pasarndas also. It has been shown above that 
in Rock Edict XIII. Asoka admits that the 

ethical practices on which he insists under 
the name Dharama are something which all 
Pasaxadas, whether of the Brahman or the 
Sramana order, teach in common. In other 
words, practically the same Dharhma is attri- 
buted by him to all sects. And this is just the 
reason why in Rock Edict VII. ho says that 
“gll soots may dwell at all places (in his king- 
dom), because they all aim at self-restraint and 
purification of heart,” and in Rock Edict XII. 
that people should hear Dharama from one an- 
other's mouth in order that its stira or essence 
may grow. What deserves to be noticed here 
is that certain righteous qualities and practices 
were preached by all sects in common and 
constituted Dharama according’ to them. The 
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words of Prof, Rhys Davids are worth quot- 
ing in this connection, “ Dharama has been 
rendered Law. But it never has any one of the 
various senses attached to the word ‘law’ in 
English, It means rather, when used in this 
connection, that which it is ‘good form’ to do 
in acoord with established custom. So it never 
means exactly religion, but rather, when used 
in that connection, what it behoves a man of 
right feeling to do—or, on the other hand, what 
a man of sense will naturally hold. It lies 
quite apart from all questions either of ritual 
or theology.” This is the reason why in Minor 
Rock Edict If. where Asoka specifies his 
moral duties as elsewhere, he winds up by say- 
ing that they form porana pakiti dighavuse, 
‘the natural constitution (of man) which is 
ancient and long-enduring.’ Prof. Jolly takes 
tus one step further when he says that Dharma 
“is one of the most comprehensive and impor- 
tant terms in the whole range of Sanskrit litera- 
ture, Indian commentators have explained it 
as denoting an act which produces the quality 
of the soul called apiiroa, the cause of heavenly 
bliss and of final liberation.”* Dharma thus 
Aénotes any act in accord with established ous- 
{tom, which a man of right feeting will naturally 
ido and which, further, is the cause of heavenly 
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Dliss, ‘This is.also just what Asoka means, for 
in Rock Edict TX. he clearly :says: “ Every 
worldly rite is of a dubious nature, It may 
or may not accomplish its object. Dharima- 
mamgala, however, is not conditioned by time, 
and even though it may not achieve any object 
here, it begets endless merit (pwaya) in the next 
world.” 

‘The above connotation of the word dharama 
gives rise toa big question. For it means that 
@ righteous act is efficacious in itself and is 
capable of giving heavenly felicity without the 
intervention or mediation of any god. ‘This 
ig just the reason why Smith describes Asoka’s 
Dharhma asa system of theocracy without a 
.d.' But what he has said holds good not only 
the case of Agoka’s Dhashma but also of the 
Dharma of most of the Pashathdas of his 
period. Up till the time of that monarch, belief 
in the doctrine of karma was rampant. ‘The 
ordinary people were content with the perform- 
ance of virtuous deeds and with the hope of 
being born one god or another in their next 
life as the effect of their karma, as the reward 
of their righteous practices in this world. The 
destruction of karma and of the consequent 
re-birth was reserved for and was attempted by 
recluses and mendicants, whether Brahmans or 
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Sramanas. And consequently there was no 
necessity of any belief in a living, personal god. 
‘From the fifth century B, C, onwards to the time 
of Asoka, school after school and sect after sect 
arose with its peculiar doctrine about the 
emancipation of the individual soul. But all 
except one or two were taken away by the 
fascinating theory of karma and maintained 
that action alone led to the individual beati- 
tude, Such was Buddhism, such was Ajtvikism, 
such was Jainism, such was, in fact, every sect 
except the Bhaktimarga, which however was 
not obsessed by the doctrine of karma to any 
large extent and laid down that devotion to the 
supreme soul alone could give salvation. ‘The 
Bhakti sect however was not much in evidence 
up to this time and began to acquire prominence 
soon after Asoka, And, asa matter of fact, it 
then came so much to the forefront that it left 
an impress of iakti on that very Buddhism 
which was so much and so long in the ascendant. 
‘There is yet another element. of the popular 

_. faith to which Asoka refers in one of his Rock 
/ Baits. / It is trae that the Hindu Society was 
somuch permeated by the doctrine of karma 
that the performance of action alone was consi- 
dered to be important and efficacious and that 
very little thought was given to the worship 
of, and communion with, a personal god. But 
this was true only so far_as the future life was 
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concerned. What about the present life? 
It is inconceivable that the people of 
ancient India could be so philosophic and 
unworldly as not to cure for earthly pleasures 
and joys. In Rock Mdict UX., Asoka says: 
«People perform various (lucky) rites in sick- 
nesses, at martiages, on tho birth of sons, and 
on journey. On these and other similar occa- 
sions people perform various rites, In this 
matter, however, womankind performs much, 
manifold, (but) trivial, useless rite.” ‘This 
throws light on another phase of popular belief 
in Aéoka’s time and points to the continuance 
of the worship of Yakshas, Chaityas, Gundhar- 
vas, Nagas and so forth about which we read 
so much in the Buddhist Pali scriptures, And 
further it may not be impossible to prove from 
these Buddhist texts that Asoka is right in 
saying that such auspicious rites womanfolk 
was inordinately fond of performing, ASoka’s 
attitude towards this trait of popular faith was 
by no menns hostile. “Lucky rites,” says he, 
“should undoubtedly be performed. But a 
rite of this kind bears little feuit.” And it is 
in this connection that he compares such rites 
to the Diammumangala, and says that whereas 
the former are of dubious efficacy even so far as 
this world is concerned, the latter is uncondi- 
tioned by time and unerringly engenders infinite 
merit (punya) at least in the next world. 
Phy 
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About social Jife also interesting information 
can be gleanéd from Asoka’s inscriptions, One 
of the most important items connected with the 
Hindu social life is the consideration of the food _ 
allowed or disallowed by the Sistras. We know 
that in Pillar Edict V. Asoka specifies some 
classes of animals, birds, and fishes whose 
slaughter he prohibits. Some of the names 
mentioned there cannot be identified, but a 
good many of them are known. In regard to 
them Asoka expressly says that they are the 
creatares which are neither eaten nor put to any 
use, What he exactly means by the second 
part of his statement is not quite clear. But 
there can be little doubt that he is here refer~ 
ting to those creatures, which, though they are 
not required for food, have yet to be killed for 
medicinal and decorative purposes. Now if we 
compare Asoka’s list of such creatures, with 
those which the Dharmasitras or Dharma- 
sathhitas sanction or forbid for food or killing, 
we obtain most curious results, Of course, we 
do find some which are tabooed both by Aéoka 
and the Dharma-éastras. Such are the éuka 
(parrots), sarika (starlings), chakravaka (Brah- 
mani ducks), and harasa (geese) But there 
are others which were forbidden in Asoka’s time 
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but-allowed by the Smriti authors. Here again 
we huve to distinguish between two classes ac- 
cording as they are allowed by all or some 
Smritikaras. Of the former class are kaphata 
and dudi or male and female tortoises and 
sayaka or porcupine which have been permitted 
by all Smyitis but tabooed by Agoka, Of the 
latter class only one instance is furnished, 
namely, palasute or rhinoceros, which is for- 
bidden by Asoka but allowed by Yajfavalkya, 
Gautama, Manu and Apastamba, and disputed by 
‘Vasishtha and Baudhayana, We are not here 
entering .into any minute details which can be 
best treated at length elsewhere. But we cannot 
ignore one interesting point in this connection. 
‘What we have so fur considered is a list of 
creatures which are altogether exempted by 
Asoka from slaughter but which have been 
partially or fully allowed by the Smritis for 
food. But there is one animate being which has 
been forbidden by most of the Smyitis but served 
as an article of food in the time of Asoka. “This, 
of course, is the mora or peacock whose flesh 
was much relished by the people of the Madhya-. 
desa and which continued to be killed for the 
royal table for a long time though Asoka had 
already embarked himself on the practical pro- 
gramme of preserving all animate beings.’ But 
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all the Dharma-éastras except one lay down a 
penance for the killing of a peacock. 

‘The object of this chapter is not to enter 
into any discussion about the age and the 
present structure of the different Dharina- 
Sastras. But as Agoka’s pillars which contain 
the edict have all been found in Madhyndesa, 
it follows that the items it supplies in regard to 
food allowed or forbidden must be taken as 
applying to that country. Of the Dharmasatras, 
Baudhayana and Vasishtha are looked upon as 
embodying the practices of Aryavarta or 
Madbyadega. But while the former' lays down 
that the customs of the north should be follow- 

, ed in North India and those of the South in 
‘South India, the latter* insists upon the practi- 
ces approved of in the Aryavarta being every- 
where acknowledged as authoritative. This 
agrees with the fact that the flesh of the peacock 
was disapproved by all Smfitis, but not by 
Baudhayana and Vasishtha and that they per- 
tained to the Madhyadesga. Now, what we have 
to note about India is that owing to the ever- 
increasing influence of Buddhism and Jainism 
there was an ever-growing tendency towards 
vegetarianism and that consequently foods origi- 
nally permitted might in a succeeding age be 
disallowed, but those originally tabooed could 
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not subsequently be allowed. Both Baudhayana 
and Vasistha allow the eating of the five-toed 
animals, the porcupine and the tortoise, but 
say that there is some doubt about the rhino- 
ceros, But in Asoka’s time not only the 
rhinoceros has been tabooed but also the 
porcupine and the tortoise. So far as at least 
these grounds are concerned, we must place the 
composition of these Dharmasitras anterior to 
Agoka’s reign. 

Another item of interest connected with 
social life is the condition of woman, The Baa 
general belief is that the seclusion of woman 
was unknown to ancient India and that the 
Purdah system was introduced into the country, wo, co 
by the Mubammadans, But nothing is more **¢.e™™ 
erroneous. A study of the dramas of Bhasaand (i> 
Kalidasa leave no doubt as to Purdah being 
practised in their time. ‘This is more than 
confirmed by the Kamasatra of Vatsyayana who (i 
flourished in the third century A.D.’ But the 
practice can be traced back to a time long before 
Ohrist. Asoka we have seen speaks of his wi? 
avarodhana, which means inner closed female 
apartments, And quite in consonance with it 
is the mention of antahpura or harem in the gy) 
Arthasastra’ where Kautilya gives directions 
not only how to build it but also how to guard 
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it against outsiders. The Ramayana, again, 
contains several allusions to this custom of 
secluding women. But the earliest known 
reference to it is Panini III. 2.86, which yields 
the term asaryampasya and has been explained 
in the Kasika as asiryamposya rija-darah 
(=those who do not see the sun, that is, the 
wives of a king). If the Kasika has given this 
as an example traditionally handed down, that 


means that the queens of a king were so rigor- 


ously shut_up in the harem in Pagini’s time 
that they had no opportunity of seeing the sun 


even. 

Again, in Rock Edict IX. where Asoka 
speaks of mafgalas or lucky rites observed in 
times of sickness, marriage, son’s birth, journey 
and so forth, the king remarks that in that 
respect “womankind performs much, manifold, 
(but) trivial, useless rite.” The trait has been 
preserved almost intact by the Hindu orthodox 
women of the modern day, and reminds us of 
Bentham’s observation that “the religion of a 
woman more easily deviates towards superstition ; 
that is, towards minute observances.” ? 

What the exact structure of society was in 
Agoka’s time we do not know. But a few and 
partial glimpses are afforded by two or three 
statements in his edicts, ‘Thus in Rock Edict V. 
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wo ave told that the Dharma-Mahamatras were 
to concern themselves with those Brahmaps 


and Ibhyas who were hirelings. ‘The Brahmans 
here are, of course, the worldly Brahmans, and 


not the Brahman recluses and mendicants who 
are associated with the Sramanas. The term 
ibhya is a curious one. Tt occurs once in the 
Upanishads and is not unknown to the Pali 
literature. It is, for instance, found used in the 
Mahavarada Kassapa Jataka, where the com- 
mentator explains it by Gahapati (Grihapati), 
Grihapati has been commonly taken to stand 
for the third class, Vaigyas, of the Brahmanical 
system: But the term Vessa (Vaisya) is met 
with in Pali texts only in connection with theo- 
retical discussions, but they contain no indica- 
tion that the Vaigyas formed one distinct caste 
or class.' ‘The Ibhyas or Grihapatis, on the 


other hand, formed a definite social group, an 
aristocratic class always ranking after the 
Kshatriyas_and the Brahmans. It may appear 
somewhat singular that the Asoka iucrations 


do_not contain _a_singl 
Tahatriyas But wo have fo bear in. mind that 
like the Vaisyas the Kshatriyas also, in the 
sense of the warrior caste, had no existence. 
Kshatriyas then denoted the ruling class, which 
in Asoka’s time comprised his relatives, his 
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feudatories and the Anta or bordering kings in 
South India, And these, we know, have been 
referred to by Asoka in his edicts. Like the 
Kshatriya or warrior caste the Sadras also 
were known to theoretical discussions only, but 
had no real existence as a caste or a single class, 
and the lower strata of society in Asoka’s time 
are represented by Bhritakas or hired labourers 
and Dasas or bondsmen, kindness and merey to 
whom are specially inculeated by the king and 
form part of the code of moral duties that 
according to him fall under Dharma. The 
Bhritakas and Disas wore essentially distinct 
social groups ata time when the caste system, 
as we understand it, had not arisen. ‘he system 
of slavery no longer exists in India now, and 
although hired labourers are by no means un- 
known, they come from various castes ; and 
caste, and not class, forms the characteristic 
feature of the modern social hierarchy. 

Another point connected with the social 
life of India in ASoka’s time is hinted by his 
Rock Edict IJ. There the king tells us that 
in his own dominions as well as those of the 
neighbouring potentates he established _two 
kinds of medical treatment, one relating to the 
man_and the other to the animal. And he 
farther informs us that medicinal herbs, roots, 
and fruits, wherever they were not to be found, 


have everywhere been imported and planted. 
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‘What we are to understand by this record is that 


Agoka opened dispensaries for 

ther the practice of establishing charitable in- 
stitutions existed in any other part of India, but 
certainly it was not unknown in the Bombay 
Presidency. Thus, from the records of the 
eighteenth contury it is quite clear that in both 
Maharashtra and Gujarat, kings and chiefs fre- 
quently arranged for free medical help being 
given to the needy and indigent, that, as a 
consequence, the physician was often rewarded 
with geants of rent-free land or village, and 
that in some cases the purpose of these grants 
is expressly stated to be the growing of medici- 
nal herbs on those plots of land.’ As regards 
the pinjrapole or animal hospitals, they are 
found to this day in Western India. The earliest 
description of a pinjrapol is that furnished 
by Hamilton and is of one that was maintained 
at Surat late in the eighteenth century.t Any 
animal with a broken limb or otherwise dis- 
abled is admitted without any regard to the 
caste or nationality of its master. This suits 
here excellently. For, when Asoka says that he 
organised medical treatment for both man and 
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animal, what he means is that in the case of the 
former he established charitable dispensaries 
for distributing medicine gratis and in the case 
of the latter something like a pinjrapol. When 
again he says that medicinal herbs, roots and 
fruits were imported and planted where they 
did not exist previously, we are to understand 
that he established farms attached to those in- 
stitutions so that all medicines might be there 
for ready use. Tt is indeed curious to find that 
the custom of giving free medical relief to the 
diseased man or animal which was in existence 
in West India in the eighteenth century was 
prevalent asearly as the third century B.C! 
And what is still further noteworthy is that 
through the philanthropic activity of Agoka all 
the drugs then known were made available to 
the world. 

No account of the social life of this period 
can be complete without a consideration of its 
cultural side. This we will now attempt as 
briefly as possible. Here too it must be remem- 
bered that the Asoka inscriptions tell us little 
about the cultural development, as such, of the 
period. They however shed much light upon 
the vehicles of culture, namely, writing or 
alphabet and speech or language. The records 
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of Asoka, it will be seen, have been engraved 
in_two Tipis_or_soripts ; (1) Brahmt_and (2) 
Kharoshthi. Those incised in Kharoshtht are 
the Fourteon Rock Edicts found at Shabbazgarhr 
and_Mansheri, AU his other inscriptions 
are in Brahmi. Biibler, relying on one Chinese 
‘authority, gives Kharoshthi as the true form 
and derives it from Kharoshtha (Ass-lip), the 
name of a sage who invented it. Dr. Sylvain 
Levi, however, relying on another Chinese 
authority, calls it Kharoshtri and traces it to 
Kharoshtra, the name of a country near but 
outside India, The other script was called 
Brahmt, because it is believed to have emanated 
from the god Brahma. ‘the former was written 
from right to left like Persian, Arabie and Urda, 
and the latter from left to right like all Hindu 
seripts of the modern day. ‘The former flourished 
in the north-west part of India and the neigh- 
bouring foreign countries as far as Chinese 
Tarkestan, and the latter was in vogue all over 
India comprising even the regions where the 
Kharoshthi was written. ‘Tho Kharoshthi died 
a natural death about the fifth century A. D., 
whereas the Brahmi has be: gn 

the parent of all the scripts indigenous _not only 


























to India but also to Ceylon, Burma and Tibet. 
‘Tho fact that Kharoshtht was written from right 
to left points to its Semitic origin. It is derived 
from the Aramaic script which was widely spread, 
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from Egypt to Persia, during the rule of the 
Achemenians. ‘The theory that they, after their 
conquest of Gandbara, imported the Arameans 
for the purpose of government and thereby made 
the people of India acquainted with the Aramaic 
language and alphabet has been proved by the 
recent discovery of an Aramaic inscription at 
Taxila, ‘The Persian influence on the protocol 
and royal chancery of the Mauryan administra~ 
tion we have already noticed, and we have 
stated that it was due to Acheemenian occupation 
of north-west India Numerous and diverse are 
the views regarding the origin of the Brahmt 
alphabet. ‘They may however be reduced to two 
main theories. ‘The first of these regards 
Brahmi as of indigenous origin. It was first 
suggested by Lascon and afterwards supported 
by Sir Alexander Cunningham. ‘The second 
theory is that of the Semitic origin. ‘This theory 
is of two kinds, and of these the view which is 
now accepted by all European experts in Indian 
palwography is that of Weber and Babler who 
maintain that Brabmt is derived from the script 
of the Northern Semites, the earliest Phenician 
alphabet known to usand supposed to be of about 
B. ©. 850. One of the strongest arguments 
urged by Cunningham in rejecting the Semitic 
_ origin was that Brahmi ran from left to right, 
ne ae ert (trans.),'pp. 24 and’f.; TA., 1004, 


wp tant, at top, ana 2008 
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and not from right to left as Semitic scripts do. 
But Buhler has conclusively shown that even 
Brahm! was originally written from right to 
left. Reminiscences of such a practice are trace- 
able in Asoka inscriptions. One such may be 
detected in the reversed forms of single letters 
like dh, ¢ and o which are met with in these 
records. Conjunct consonants also are sometimes 
written in a reversed manner in these inscriptions. 
‘Thus tpa, sta and vya are engraved as if they 
were pta, isa and yva. ‘This is another remini- 
scence of the original writing of Brahmt from 
right to left. ‘The triumph of the Semitic theory 
was thus complete until six years ago when the 
pre-historic cairns in the Nizam’s Dominions 
were excavated and the marks on their pottery 
studied. At least five of these marks are identi- 
cal with the letters of the Asokan alphabet. 
Again, there is one neolith in the Indian 
Museum containing three contiguous marks 
which apparently form a writing and which 
bear a fairly close resemblance to three Asokan 
letters. Thus the discussion about the origin of 
the Brahmi alphabet is transferred from the 
historic to the pre-historic sphere. This is just 
as it should be, for even in Europe all Semitic 
and other alphabets are now being traced to the 
pre-historic times, and the view is gradually 
gaining strength that alphabet originated with 
the pre-historic man. And consequently when 
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as many as eight symbols on pre-historic artifacts 
are found closely to correspond to the alphabetic 
characters of the Asoka period, it is more reason- 
able to suppose that Brahmi has an indigenous 
though pre-historic origin than connect it with 
a Semitic alphabet of 800 B. C.! 

‘The question that we have to consider now 
is: the condition of language in Aéoka’s time. 
Before we proceed to discuss this problem, we 
have to take note of two orthographic peculi- 
arities evidenced by the inscriptions ; otherwise 
they are likely to be confounded with dialectic 
characteristics. In the first place, we have to 
notice that homogeneous consonants are 
nowhere doubled in Asokan records. ‘Thus 
instead of atthi (Sk. asti) or savva (Sk. 
sarod) we find simply athi and sava. But this 
is not a peculiarity of these inscriptions only. 
For up till the fourth century A. D., there is 
hardly any epigraph, written in monumental 
Prakrit, where this doubling of consonants 
caused by assimilation is graphically shown. 
Secondly, in the case of the Shahbizgarhi 
and Mansheri versions of the Fourteen Rock 
Edicts we find that the long and the short 
vowels have not been graphically distinguished. 
This also is not an orthographic feature which 
is peculiar to the Asokan records, but is found 


* SAMSJ, Vol, ITI, pt. L pp. 499 and H. ; IA., 1019, pp. 67 and 5 
JASB., 1921, pp, 209 and fl; Caleutta Review, 1928, pp. 258 aud ff 
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exhibited by all the Kharoshtht inscriptions of 
the later periods. ‘These are the only two points 
which can legitimately be explained away as 
orthographic modes, but in all other matters 
the inscriptions may safely be taken as 
representing the actual pronunciation. 

Now, what are the dialectic characteristics 
revealed by our records? Is there any evidence 
of the existence of dialects in ASoka’s time? 
‘This is the point we will now discuss. If we 
take the Seven Pillar Edicts of this king, we 
cannot fail to note that they have all been 
couched in one dialect, with distinctive charac- 
teristics uniformly exhibited by them all. 
‘These have been ably described by M. Senart.! 
Here we have no cerebral », no palatal # but 
invariably the dental m. The initial y is elided, 
so that we have for instance atha instead of 
yatha. Lis always substituted for r (laja for 
raja). The nominative singular of masculine 
and usually of neuter, end in ¢, asin samaje 
for samaja and dane for dinar. The conjunct 
consonant with an uninitial y, asa rule, avoids 
assimilation by the insertion of an i—as in 
avadhiyani, for avadhyani. An uninitial r, 
again, is invariably elided, as in piya for priya. 
‘As all the columns containing the Seven Pillar 
Edicts have been found in Madhyadesa, we 
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may say that all these peculiarities constitute 
the dialectic characteristics of that province. 
‘When we, however, come to the Fourteen Rock 
Euicts, we are confronted with another problem. 
‘We find in the first place that these dialectic 
peculiarities of Madhyadesa are exhibited in full 
by the Dhauli and Jaugadé versions and almost 
fully by the Kalst copy. And next when we 
take into consideration the remaining versions, 
we note that the Shahbazgarht, Manshera and 
Gimar edicts, although they contain some 
characteristics of the Madhyadosa dialect, yet 
exhibit not a few peculiarities of their own 
which are tantamount to dialectic differences ; 
and if we further investigate the case, we find 
that they constitute two different dialects, one 
represented by the Shahbazgathi and Manshera 
and the other by the Gimar copy. When an 
order was issued from the Secretariat of Patali- 
putra, copies of one draft must have been 
despatched to every provincial government. 
‘When however this draft came to be engraved, 
it would be expected to be faithfully incised 
where the language was not different from that 
of the Patalipatra court. This is just the reason 
why the Pillar Edicts, though they were in- 
scribed at six different places, present practically 
one and the same draft. ‘The places where the 
columns were originally put up were all in 
Madhyadega and consequently the draft which 
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was issued from Pataliputra and which was 
in the'dialect of that province came to be 
engraved as faithfully as possible, The caso, 
however, was different in regard to the Rock 
Hdicts. So far as the Kalst, Dhauli and 
Taugada versions were concerned, the places 
being either included or conterminous with 
the Madhyadega, they contain practically 
one draft and couched almost wholly in the 
dialect of the Pillar Ediots, Shahbazgarht and 
Manshera, however, are comprised in Uttara- 
patha, and Girnar in Dakshinapatha.’ They 
had their own dialects, and the result was 
that although every attempt was made to" 
follow the Madhyadesa draft, that could: not 
prevent the provincial dialectic peculiarities 
from creeping in, What are the dialectic 
characteristics which were peculiar to Uttara- 
patha on the one hand and Dakshin&patha on 
tho other? ‘That these dialects were different 
from that of the Madhyadesa is indicated by 
the fact that the characteristics of the Madhya- 
doga dialect are all conspicuous by their absence. 
Thus they have not only the dental m, but also 
the palatal # and the lingual 9, The nominative 
masculine singular ends in 0, note, L is not 
substituted for 7, and so on. Let us now see 
in what respects the dialects of the Uttaripatha 


* OL, 1918, pp. 44 and fol, 
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and the Dakshinapatha differed from each other. 
The locative singular of both, no doubt, some- 
times ended in e, but, in the case of the latter, 
often iu mi, and of the former in si as of the 
Madhyadesa, ‘The former had the threo sibilants 
4, sh and s, bué the latter bad only eas in 
Madhyadesa, ya wos gonorally retained in 
tho latter, but was assimilated and became vee 
in the former. In the former, again, y and é 
were frequently interchanged, and tho third 
letter changed to the first of its class. The 
latter retained the diphthong ai, and had sf 
always for sh¢h and sometimes for st. 

Another point about Indian philology on 
which light is thrown by the ASokan inscriptions 
is worth noting. Some philologists talk rather 
vaguely about phonetic decay when they speak 
of Pali and Prakrit, and maintain that it is an 
indication of a later age.! ‘his phonetic decay, 
they contend, is represented by assimilation, 
hiatus, a fondness for cerebrals and aspirates, 
and soon. But must the language or dialect 
where these characteristics ave perceptible be 
necessarily later than that where they are not ? 
May they not rather denote a mode of pronun- 
ciation which is peculiar to one class, people 
or country, and not to another? Let us see 
at what solution the ASokan records enable us 


"RG, Bhandaekay’s Wilson Philolepicul Lectures pp. 8 and £5 
pp, S4ond ft, 
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to arrive. If we compare the Girnar version, 
for instance, with that of Kalst, we cannot 
fail to notice that the language of the latter 
oxhibits greater phonetic decay than that of 
the former. We have already seen that the 
original » of the conjunct consonants is as a 
rule retained by the former but invariably 
dropped by the latter, Thus in the former we 
may find sarvatra but always savata (savvatte) 
inthe latter. Again while Girnir has Aasti, Kalst 
gives hathi (hatthi). ‘These are only a few out of 
the many instances of assimilation to be foundin 
the language of the Kalsi version as compared 
with that of Girnar. ‘ake, again, the fond- 
ness for cerebrals. For the Sanskrit kyrita and 
bhyita, Girniy gives kata and bhata, but Kalst 
invariably kafa and Uhafa. Similarly, for 
dbadasa or edisa of Girnar we find duvadasa 
and heise in Kalst. ‘he latter word hedisa, 
again, along with eta, hida and so on shows 
also the fondness for aspirate in the case of the 
Kalst dialect, It will thus be seen that accord- 
ing to the ordinary laws of Pali and Prakrits, 
the Kalst dialect shows greater phonetic 
degeneracy than the Gira, Will any philolo- 
gist, however, dare to conclude that the former 
is posterior in time to the latter ? Most certainly, 
he cannot, because the Girnar and Kalst dialects 
wore existing side by side in Agoka’s reign, and 
one cannot therefore be possibly said to be of 
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later ago than the other. Nevertheless, accord- 
ing to the canons of these philologists the 
Kallsi dialect evinces greater phonetic decay 
than tho Giri and must therefore be regarded 
as posterior to it, ‘Tho truth of the matter is 
that what are callod tho laws of Pali and 
Prakpit speech do not at all indicate phonetic 
degenoracy and therefore a later age as contond- 
ed by thom, but rather a mode of pronnnefation 
peculiar to a class, people or country, which 
was prevalent at all ages. ‘Take, for instance, 
the Vodie language That the doubling of 
consonants through assimilation was known to 
the Vedic speech may be seen from the fact 
that side by side with vivishtyai we also obtain 
the form viviffyai, As instances of the fondnoss 
for cerebrals we mect with kufa, padbhif and 
vidaddhata side by side with krita, padbhih ‘and 
vidagdhata in the Vedic toxts, In modern 
times also do we not note that some Bengali 
Pandits even, while reading Sanskrit passages, 
pronounce smriti and lakshmt, for instance, as 
if they were sriti and lakkht? The truth of 
the matter is that there is absolutely no evidence 
to prove that these phonetic changes are really 
phonetic decay and must necessarily point to a 
later age as is assorted by some philologists. 
On the contrary, they may be an indication 
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of a different habit of pronunciation which may 
co-exist with the correct and polished style of 
it at any period, or in any class or province. 

In this connection is worth remembering 
what Bharata has said in the seventeenth chapter 
of his Nafya-éastra. Te cloarly tells us that 
Sanskrit and Prakyit ave not two languages, but 
two modes of specch, that is, of pronunciation 
and diction (pafhya). He recognises four lan- 
guages only, namely, abhidhasha, that of tho 
gods, arya-bhasha, that of the kings, jati-bhasha, 
languages of the various castes and tribes, and 
jiityantari, those of birds and beasts. The first 
two are always characterised by sanskrita-paghya 
or polished speech, but the third comprises 
both, that is, the sarbskpita or polished, and the 
prakpita or vulgar mode, of speech. Much con- 
fusion has thus been caused by the loose use of 
these terms, and, above all, by thinking that the 
phonetic changes exhibited by Pali, for instance, 
are phonetic degeneracy and therefore a criterion 
of later age. If we carefully divest our minds of 
the confusion and prejudices created and spread 
by some philologists, we shall find that the 
lnnguage in which the edicts of the Mauryan 
emperor, Asoka, have been couched is just that 
language, whose grammar Panini, Katyayana 
and Pataijali composed, but that while the 
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former represent the prakpita, the works of the 
latter are concerned with tho saskrita, form of 
that language. We will select here a specimen 
passage from Rock Edict IX. of tho Gimar 
recension : 

Devanam-piyo Priyadasi raja evi tha (:) 
asti jano uchavacharh marigalarh kavote hadhestt 
vai avaha-vivihesu va putralabhesn yi pravi- 
saimhi vi, Etamhi cha afiamhi cha jano 
uchavacharh marhgalath karote. 

Now, if we make allowance for certain phone- 
tie peculiarities, it is difficult to say that the 
language of this edict is not the Uhasha for which 
Panini and Pataiijali wrote. Ifwe take a learned 
Pandit and a boor speaking any vernacular of 
India, we will find greater divergonee of speech 
than here, An impartial scholar like Dr. I, W. 
Thomas has already remarked that “ it is not’ too 
much to say that in modern English, both spoken 
and written, we find greater deviations from the 
norm than these dicts display.” ! Of course, in 
Agoka’s time the phonetic peculiarities were of 
three different types, according as the three pro- 
vincos, the Madhyadesa, Uttaripatha and Dakshi- 
niipatha were concerned, and these no doubt 
constituted the three main dialects of the period. 
But if we once admit that these dialectic differ- 
ences represented but so many different modes 
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of pronunciation and diction, it is impossible to 
avoid the conclusion that the norm of these edicts 
must be just that language which is treated by 
the grammarians, ‘This reminds us of the remark 
of Pataiijali that the language for which Panini 
wrote was the language of those éish¢a or cultured 
Brihmans who spoke it naturally and without 
any study of grammar.' What: is worthy of note 
is that the dishfas referred to by Pataijali are 
precisely those who did not study the Ash(adhyayt 
and yet spoke as taught in that work. ‘This 
shows that up till circa 150°B. ©., the time of 
Pataiijali, the language for which Ashfadhyays 
was the grammar continued to be the vernacular 
of the cultured Brahmans of Aryivarta, 

It may be admitted that the dialects of the 
Asoka period represented but the modes of speech 
which were current mostly among classes of 
men ‘who were not cultured, But it may be 
asked why no inscription, has been found: which 
is in the language of the sisi{a Brahmans? Por 
has not the late Dr. Fleet, a renowned epigra- 
phist, told us most emphatically that before A. 
D. 150, the time of Rudradaman of the Western 
Kshatrapa dynasty, there is not a single inscrip- 
tion in Sanskrit clearly showing that up till then 
Sanskrit was not understood by the people at 
large and that it could not have been spoken by 


© R, G, Bhandarkav’s Wilson Philological Lecturas, pp. 205-6, 
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them?? Ib is not quite correct, however, to say 
that not a single inscription has been discovered 
of this poriod which is in this language. For 
the inscription of the Ghostndt step well found 
in the Udaipur State, Rajputana, is in what is 
called Sanskrit, especially as we hayo here the 
dual form twice used.’ ‘This recurd has been 
assigned by Buhler to tho period between 3. C. 
850 and 260. ‘he insoription is thorofore of 
about the time of Asoka, It is not ab all unreas 
sonable to say that more of such Sanskrit records 
must have been* originally engraved but they 
have been lost. Such inscriptions could only be 
associated with Brahmanical monuments, which, 
just because they were in and near villages and 
towns, and not in solitary localities far removed. 
from human habitation, as was mostly the case 
with the Buddhist and Jaina monuments, have 
now perhaps been irretrievably lost. 

Dr. Fleet and Prof, Rhys Davids maintain 
that the inscriptions ranging between 300 B.O. 
and 100 A, D. are all ina sort of Pali closely 
allied to, and based upon, the vernacular. ‘This 
in their opinion conclusively proves that the 
language current up to100 A. D. was practically 
Pali and that Sanskrit or the dasha for which 
Panini and Patafijali wrote could not have been 
a.vernacular at all during that time. It is 
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not possible to accept this view. In the first 
place, we have just seen that there is at least 
one epigraph of about Asoka’s time which is in 
clear and unmistakable Sanskrit, Secondly, 
these scholars do not seem to have given any 
thought to what the French savant, M. Sonart, 
has said in regard to the language of these 
inseriptions, or the Monumental Prakrit as he 
calls it, We have, in the first place, to bear in 
mind the wide area over which they are dii- 
persed, namely, from Gujarat and the caves of 
the Western Coast to Amaravatt at the mouth of 
tho Kistna and the caves of Khandagiri in Orissa 
on the Eastern coast, and from Saficht and 
Barhaut in Central India to Banavasi,’ the 
southern extremity of the Bombay Presidency 
and Kaiichi or modern Conjeeveram in the 
Madras Presidency. Secondly, these records 
extend over at least seven centuries, from about 
260 B.O. to 450 A.D., and do not disclose any 
appreciable variation between the most ancient 
and the most modern of them. Dr. Otto 
Franke * has, no doubt, shown some dialecti- 
cal peculiarities noticeable among them, but 
they are so few especially as compared to those 
we detect in the inscriptions of Asoka that they 
are of no consequence for our present purpose. 
Now, the question arises: how it is possible for 
* 1A, 1809, p. 260. 
* Pali and Sanalrit, pp. 110 and 
26 
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a language, spread over such a wide area, to 
pass seven centuries through the mouth of the 
common people without decay or transformation ? 
‘This is certainly impossible, and this conclusion 
is more than amply confirmed by the fact that 
tho earliest literary specimens which we possess 
of the Prakrits, the stanzas of Hala and the 
Prakrits of the most ancient dramas, are of 
about the end of this period or shortly removed 
from it, and yet they reveal a phonetic alteration 
which was much farther advanced. ‘Lhe dialect 
of these inscriptions could not possibly have 
boon the living popular language spoken over 
such an extensive area and ovor such a wide 
period as seven centuries, but may, in all likeli- 
hood, have formed the lingua franca or the 
Hindustani of Ancient India from eirea 200 B.C, 
to 450 A.D, Even in the Hindustint of the 
present day, provincial peculiarities are by no 
means absent. Certainly the Hindustani of 
Maharashtra is as much tinged with Maratht 
phraseology and construction as that of Bengal 
is with Bangali, and the Hindustani of both 
Maharashtra and Bengal is different from the 
Hindustani that is spoken, for instance, at Benares, 
Nevertheless, nobody can dispute the proposition 
that Hindustant is the lingua franca of Modern 
India. Such was the case with the Monumental 
Prakrit, which, though some provincial differ- 
ences were here.and there perceptible in 
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it as was first noticed by Dr. Franke, was 
nevertheless the Hindustant of Bhiratvarsha 
from about 200 B.C. to at least 150 A.D. ‘The 
question that we have now to answer is when 
and why it became the lingua franca, Cortainly 
it was not so in the time of Asoka. ‘The Madhya- 
dea dialect was as distinct from that prevalent 
in the Uttarapatha as both were from the dialect 
current in the Dakshinapatha. It is thus not 
one but three dialects that we find used in 
ASoka’s records, The Monumental Prakrit, on 
tho other hand, was practically one language 
as employed in inscriptions. Besides, it came 
into existence not in the time of Asoka but 
shortly after him, What may have led to the rise 
of this languago can be only surmised, Through 
the unflagging missionary zeal of Asoka there 
must have been an unprecedented activity all 
over India, All barriers which detached one 
province from another must have been broken 
and an interprovincial communioation sprung 
up which was at once very brisk and frequent, 
with the result that soon after Agoka’s death the 
necessity for a common language for the whole 
of India must have made itself most keenly felt. 
Perhaps the province which was then the centre 
of this activity and where the parent of the 
Prakrit called Mabanashtrt was spoken supplied 
its local dialeot to meet the new demand. And 
what was once a provincial dialect began to rise to 
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the eminence of the universal language in which 
not only the scriptures of the Buddhists were 
written in order that they may be understood 
all over India but which came everywhere to be 
recognised as the official or political language, 
and was adopted by people of other religions 
also, ‘Thus the Vaishnava inscription on the 
celebrated pillar of Besnagar, the Nannghit cave 
epigraph of Sitakari onumerating his various 
Brahmanical sacrifices, and the royal charters 
issued by Gautamtputra Sitakarni and Vasishtht- 
putra Pulumavi of the Satavihana dynasty are 
all in the Monumental Prakrit which was prac- 
tically the same as the Pali of the southern 
Buddhist soriptures.' 


+ AML howe somarkes about Pali and Monumontal Pedkepit havo boon 
‘oxtraotod from tho two loctnres I delivorod in 1910 bofore tho Cnleutta 
University, In the mme locturos I havo propounded tho viow tht 
‘what in called tho Gath6 dinloct in practically the Mixed Sanskrit. of 
‘tho Inscriptions of the Kushana poriod, and reprosonte tho spoken 
nnguage, if not tho vernacular, of tho sish{a poople from tho that 
‘contary B,0. to the third contury A.D., when, owing to tho incroasing 
supromacy of Beahmaniem, Sanskrit was boing largoly atudied even 
by non-Brahmanioat soote and PUlias a literary vohiclo was not yot 
‘oxtinot, ‘This fe junt tho roason why wo find somo Buddhist soriptures 
‘written in this language. Tt is natural that the Buddhiat: woote that 
srone fn the Kushana porfod should have their sorfptares in language. 
“ahat was epokon by tho Hehfos, ‘Things remainod in the transitional 
stage till about the thied contury A.D, whon Sanskrit was universally 
‘adopted for current uso and thus took complete possession of the field 
tus literary vobiolo which was destined mover to escape it. Thore 
Buddhist goote which sprang up at this time had their soriptares 
cast wholly in Sanskrit, ‘This is tho reason why wo find tho Dbamma- 
‘pada, for instance, in threo versions, that is, composed not only in 
Pati and Mixed Sanskrit but also pure Sanskrit, 
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A few words may now be said in regard to 
the art that prevailed in Asoka’s time. Here 
too We shall confine ourselves entirely to the 
monuments, actually raised by him and riot 
associated with his name. ‘This is perhaps the 
only aspect of culture onwhich light is thrown 
by his monuments. ‘They are, we know, the 
vocks and the columns which bear his edicts of 
Dharhma and the caves he dedicated to the 
Ajtvikas. As pieces of art and architecture 
they have heen so well described that nothing 
need be said here, What we are concerned with 
is to consider them both from the engineer’s and 
the artist's point of view. It isnot at all impro- 
bable, as was first pointed out by M, Senart, 
that the decrees of the Achswemenian monarch, 
Darius, suggested to the Mauryan emperor the 
idea of issuing religious edicts engraved on the 
rocks. And farther Smith seems to be right in 
thinking that what, above all, served as the model 
here for Asoka was the inscription of the former 
at Naksh-i-Rustam “which is supposed to be 
“perceptive not historical’ and to contain ‘the 
Inst solemn admonition of Darius to bis country-, 
men with respect to their future conduct in 
policy, morals and religion’ ”' Asoka, however, 
carried tho idea one step further by bringing the 
columns also into requisition. If big rocks have 
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Deen polished and inserihed, Asoka’. workmen 
probably did nct show any superiority over their 
Persian brother-oraftsmen, ‘The case, however, 
was entirely different in so far as tho pillars 
wore concerned, Pillars were doubtless not_un- 
Known to the Persian structures, But the eree- 
tion of pillars independent and not forming part 
of any edifices seems to have originated in India 
alone and is not found in Western Asin or Burope 
before the time of the Roman emporors. Again, 
the Asokan columns are monoliths of singularly 
massive proportions from 40 to 50 feet in length 
and with an average diameter of 2' 7’. Quarry- 
ing blocks nearly four feet square and fifty fect 
long is an occupation most taxing even to th 
powers of the twentieth contury when we so 
much boast of our modern scientific knowledge, 
training and appliances. How the workmen of 
the Mauryan period achieved this gigantic task 
two thousand years ago cannot but fill our minds 
with wonder. But to ont true, dross, anil pro- 
portion blocks of such stupendous dimensions 
into beautiful round colamns and burnish it like 
mirror at which even a modern mason stands 
aghast was a still more arduous and delicate 
task. Of this even, they acquitted them- 
selves with eminent success, But this is not all. 
‘The pillars of ASoka are one and all composed 
of sandstone from a quarry near Chunar in the 
‘Mirzapur District, U.P, ‘They are believed to 
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have been chiselled there and transported to the 
different places. ‘The carriage of such unwieldy 
masses to great distances (and some of the 
pillars were sent hundreds of miles away from 
the hill-sides where they had been quarried) and 
setting them up at diverse and remote places, 
demanded an amount of mechanical appliances 
and ingenuity which would have been most. try- 
ing, if not impossible, to the modern age. Six- 
teon conturies later we find three of Asoka’s 
pillars removed to Delhi by Sultan Firoz Shah ; 
and fortunately for us a graphic description of 
the extreme difficulty of conveyance and erection 
experienced by his engineers has been preserved 
in the case of one of these monuments, namely, 
that brought from ‘Topri in the Umballa 
District, Punjab. Shams-i-Siraj, a contemporary 
historian, says :— 

“After Sultan Firoz rotumed from his expedition 
against Thatta ho often made excursions in the neighbour- 
hood of Delhi, In this part of the country there were two 
stone columns, One was in the village of Topra in the 
District of Sndhaurn aud Khireabad, at the foot of the 
hills, the other in the vieinity of the town of Mirath...... 
‘When Firoz Shah firet beheld these columns he was filled 
with admiration and resolved to remove them with great, 
care as trophies to Delhi. 

“Khizeabad is 90 kor from Delhi, in the vieinity of 
the hills, When the Sultan visited that District and saw 
the column in the village of Topra, he resolved to remove 
it to Delhi and there erect it as a memorial to future 

‘ 
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generations. After thinking over the best means of 
lowering the column, orders were issued commanding the 
attendance of all the people dwelling in the neighbourhood 
within and withont the Doab, all soldiers, both horse and 
foot. They were ordered to bring all implements and 
materials suitable for the work. Directions were issued 
for bringing parcels’ of the semdal (silk-cotton) tree. 
Quantities of the silk cotton were placed round the 
colump, and when the earth at its base was removed, it 
fell gently over on the bed prepared for it. ‘The cotton 
was then romoved by degrees, and after some days the 
pillar lay safe upon the ground. When the foundations 
of the pillar were examined, a large square stone was 
found as a base, which also was taken out. 

“‘The pillar was then encased from top to bottom in 
reeds and raw skins, so that no damage might accrue to it, 
A carriage with forty-two wheels was constructed and ropes 
were attached to each wheel. ‘Thousands of men hauled 
atevery yope, and after great labour and difficulty the 
pillar was raised on to the carriage. A strong rope was 
fastened to each wheel, and 200 men (42 x 200 = 8,400) 
pulled at each of these ropes. By the simultaneous exer- 
tions of so many thousand men, the carriage was removed; 
and was brought to the banks of the Jumna, Flere the 
Sultan came to mest it. A number of large boats bad 
been collected, some of which could carry 5,000 and 7,000 
maunds of graio, and the least of them 2,000 maunds. ‘The 
column was very ingeniously transferred to these boats, 

*and was then conducted to Firozabad, where it’ was landed 
and conveyed into the Kushk with infinite labour and skill. 

“ At this time the author of this book was twelve years 
of age and a pupil of the respected Mir Khan. When the 
pillar was brought to the place, a building was commenced 
for ite reception near the Jami Masjid (mosque) and the 
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‘most skilful architeots and workmen were employed. It 
was constructed of stone and chunam (fine mortar) and 
consisted of several stages or steps. Whenastep was 
finished the column was raised on to it, another step was 
then built and the pillar was again raised, and so on 
in succession until it reached the intended height. On 
arriving at this stage, other contrivances had to be 
devised to place it in an erect position. Hopes of grent 
thickness were obtained and windlasses were placed on 
each of the six stages of the base. ‘The ends of tho ropes 
were fastened to the top of the pillar, and other ends passed 
over the windlasses, whieh were firmly secured with many 
fastenings. ‘The wheels were then turned, and the column 
vas raised about half a gas (yard) Logs of wood and 
bags of cotton were then placed onder it to prevent it 
sinking again, Tn this way, and by degrees, the colame 
‘eas raised to the perpendicular, Large beams were then 
placed round it as supports until quito a cage of seafeldings 
‘vas formed. Ib was thus secured in an upright position 
straight as an arrow, without the small@t deviation from 
the perpendicular. ‘The square atone before spoken of was 
placed under the pillar.”* : 

Firoz Shah removed only three of Asoka’s 
pillars which again were not the biggest and 
were transported to not more than 150 miles 
from the original places. On the other hand, 
‘Asoka had not three, but nearly thirty, such 
columns erected and carried in many cases to 
Touch larger distances, The quarrying, the 
chiselling and the conveyance of these monde 
ments offer a most eloquent testimony to the 





1 EM, Hist. India, TET. 360. 
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highly specialised skill of labour and the ex- 
treme resourcefulness of Asoka’s engineers. 

It is worthy of note that there was hardly 
any stone building prior to the time of Asoka, 
and that India is indebted to this Buddhist 
emperor for the use of stone for architectural 
purposes. In his edicts Adoka has told us in 
many places that one of the two objects which 
impelled him to engrave them on rocks and 
pillars is that they may endure permanently. 
This was the reason why Asoka deemed it 
advisable to expend the skilled labour and re- 
sourees of his state and have his Dharhma-lipis 
incised in stone. In the architecture of India 
before the time of Agoka, wood seems to have 
been chiefly, if not solely, employed as it is in 
Burma, China ond Japan almost to this day. 
Certainly, it is a better building material than 
stone except, of course, in point of durability. 
Megasthenes tells us that PAfaliputra was 
“surrounded by a wooden wall pierced with 
loopholes for the discharge of arrows.” If the 
very capital of Chandragupta was defended by 
such palisading, the inference is natural that 
the architecture of the period was almost solely 
woolen. Even in the Jatakas we find copious 
references to wooden buildings) a few to 
brick structures? but none at all to stone 


2 Jat, HL. 18, 7.185 VE 892, 2 and 
> eid, VI. 429. 118. 
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architecture. This should not, however, be 
taken to mean that the art and industry of the 
stone-cutter was unknown, as references to it 
in the Jatakas are by no means wanting! 
Again, of about Aéoka’s time is at least one 
stone image, that found at Parkham,? for the 
seulpturing of which the royal masons were 
not responsible. Again, at Nagart in Rajputans 
we have the remains of a cyclopean enclosure 
wall of a shrine dedicated to Vasudeva-Sathkar- 
shana, which has to be ascribed to a time 
slightly earlier than Asoka* Another stone 
structure, which according to Fergusson * was 
certainly anterior to Asoka, is the one at Rajgir, 
known as Jarasandh-ki baithak. If any further 
proof of the development of the stone art and 
industry prior to this king is required, it is 
farnished by the massive stone coffer exhumed 
from the Pipriwi Stapa‘ It is a huge 
monolith in grey sandstone measuring 4/ 4” x 
2’ 82” x 2/2)", and bespeaks the highest quality 
of craftsmanship. When the idea of imparting 
adurable character to his Dhamma-lipis seized 
his mind, Asoka seems to have availed himself 
of the stone-cutter’s art which was already in a 
highly developed and flourishing condition. 

+ eo eg, TL 1. 478. 6 and 2. 

* Oat, Arch. Museum, Mathura, p. $8 and pl. XII. 

> MASE, no. 4 pp. 128 and 
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So much for the monuments of Asoka from 
the engineer’s point of view. But what degree 
of development do they evince as works of art? 
Here too the columns are the most important 
of the three classes into which they have boon 
divided. Hach column consists of three parts, 
the shaft with what is called the bell- 
shaped capital, the abacus, and the crowning 
sculpture in the round, The capital, abacus, 
and crowning sculpture together form the most 
important and artistic feature of the column, 
By far the best specimen of this is that found 
at Sarnath, which is known as the Saath 
capital. In regard to it Sir John Marshall 
says: “The Sarnath capital, on the other hand, 
though by no means a masterpiece, is the 
product of the most developed art of which the 
world was cognisant in the third century B. 0. 
—the handiwork of one who had generations 
of artistic effort and experience behind him. In 
the masterful strength of the crowning lions, 
with their swelling veins and tense muscular 
development, and in the spirited realism of the 
reliefs below, there is no trace whatever of the 
limitations of primitive art. So far as natural- 
ism was his aim, the sculptor has modelled his 
figures direct from nature and has delineated 
their forms with bold, faithful touch; but he 
hhas done more than this : he has consciously and 
of se purpose infused a tectonic conventional 
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spirit into the four lions, so as to bring 
them into harmony with the architectural 
character of the monument, and in the case of 
the horse on the abacus he has availed himself 
of a type well-known and approved in western 
art. Equally mature is the technique of his 
relief work. In early Indian, as in early Greek 
sculpture, it was the practice, as we shall 
presently see, to compress the relief between 
two fixed planes, the original front plane of the 
slab and the plane of the background. In the 
reliefs of the Sarnath capital there is no 
trace whatever of this process ; each and every 
part of the animal is modelled according to 
its actual depth without reference to any ideal 
front plane, with the result that it presents the 
appearance almost of a figure in the round 
which has been cut in half and then applied to 
the background of the abacus.” ' 

The archwologists, however, are of opinion 
that the Asokan architecture is an exotic. One 
view is that most of the features exhibited by 
the upper half of the column, especially the 
bell-shaped capital were borrowed from Assyria 
through Persia from where Asoka “obtained 
those hints which in India led to the conver- 
sion of wooden architecture into stone.”* ‘The 
second, which is the latest, view is that the 


» CHL, 1. 6201. 
+ HIBA., vol. L, pp. 589. 
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Asokan column is entirely a Perso-Hellenic affair. 
‘The architectural features were Persian but the 
modelling of the living forms was entirely 
‘Hellenistic. For about this time the Hellenis- 
tic spirit was vigorous in Bactria and “was 
mastering and vitalising the dull, expressionless 
forms of Iran’? And so this Perso-Hellenic art 
was transmitted from Bactria to India. Now, 
if this Perso-Hellenic art is really represented 
by the Asokan column and developed itself in 
Bactria, how is it that no specimens of it have 
been found in Bactria itself or its neighbouring 
region, e.g, the north-west part of India? Unless 
such specimens are found, the Perso-Hellenic 
influence is scarcely more than a gratuitous 
assumption, ‘The idea, again, of erecting pillars 
by themselves and not as forming integral part of 
any building, is, as stated above, neither Persian 
nor Hellenistic, but Indian. Similarly, if the 
Bactrian Greeks took such a prominent part in 
the modelling and chiselling connected with the 
Agokan column, it is rather strange that they 
have introduced no forms or features into this 
architecture which are typically Hellenic, such 
as those of the Ionic or Corinthian order. These 
last we find in the architecture of the Indo- 
Parthian and Kushan period, but not at all in the 
time of Asoka. It is true that the honeysuckle, 
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the cable and the bead and reel ornaments 
which are familiar to the student of the 
Hellenic art are found in the Aéokan column. 
But these ornaments are not typically Hellenic, 
because the Greeks themselves are known to 
have borrowed them from Assyria. And it is 
more natural to say that the other features of 
the column, such as the bell-shaped capital, 
smooth unfluted shafts, and lustrous polish are 
all adopted from the Assyrians, but directly, and 
not through the Persians. It is safer to say, as 
Rajendra Lal Mitra contended many years ago, 
that the Indians copied from the Assyrians but 
certainly ata time far removed from that of 
Asoka.! This conclusion is quite in keeping 
with the fact that the structure, Jarasandh-hi 
Baithak, which is taken by all archwologists 
as of the pre-Mauryan period, is supposed by 
Fergusson to have an Assyrian origin and copied 
from the Birs Nimrad? But when and where 
did the Indians and the Assyrians come in con- 
tact? These Assyrians are undoubtedly the 
Asuras, mentioned in the Vedic literature, as a 
people in India itself, with whom the Vedic 
Aryans were constantly warring. They seem to 
be already in possession of the greater portion 
of India before the Aryans came. The Asuras 
appear to have been great builders. For even 


* Indowdryans, vol. L, yp. 16 and £. 
* Cave-Temples of India, pp. 34-5. 
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in the Rig-Veda many references are found to 
their ‘seven-walled’ or ‘iron-walled” cities or 
to their ‘hundred cities of stone” This must 
refer to the fortified ramparts of the period, 
some of which thus seem to have been of stone. 
Royal residences in the Rig-Veda, again, aro said 
to be ‘thousand-doored’ and possess * halls built 
with a thousand columns,’ exactly as_we find in 
the case of the hall built for Yudhishthira by 
Maya the Asura, as the Mahabbarata informs 
us. ‘These most probably were of wooden con- 
struction. ‘The spocial characteristic of the 
‘Asura architecture was the cyclopean style of 
the buildings. They raised structures on a 
colossal scale. The Indian civilisation in 
‘Agoka’s time had almost as much of the Assy- 
rian as of the Aryan element ; and, so far as 
architecture was concerned, India was greatly 
indebted to the Assyrians or Asuras, but certainly 
to those Assyrians who were settled in India 
and had made it their home, The Aéokan 
architecture thus, though dominantly Assyrian, 
was yet Indian. 





APPENDIX 


It is a great pity that no scholar has yet properly 
studied the Asura problem. Some scholars‘ have no 
doubt recently suggested that the Asuras referred to in 
the Vedic literature as a people were most probably the 
Assyrians and that these references are reminiscences of 
the times when the Aryans were in contact the 
Assyrians somewhere in Mesopotamia or Central Asia but 
certainly outside India, But it lias apparently been for- 
gotten that the same conclusions wore expressed long: before 
thom by H. H. Wilson and K, M. Banerjea. ‘The former 
has told us that the Asuras were “the anti-Vaidiix people 
of India” whose cities are said to have been destroyed by 
Indra.* The latter went one step further and identified 
these Asuras with Assyrians, He also pointed out that 
the three different censes in which the term assur is used 
in Cuneiform Inscriptions are also tho senses in which the 
word asura is employed in Vedic texts.? He, however, 
thought that the Aryans met the Assyrians in Central 
Asia, and not in India itself as Wilson maintained, 
Wilson’s view, however, soems to be more correct. Prof. 
‘V. K. Rajwade bas recently written an elaborate paper 
on the term Asura, in which he rightly says: “There 
is an overwhelming majority of instances in which the 
word Asura isused ina good sense, the bad instances being 
in a minority of about 15, ée., about jth of the whole 





» JRAS,, 1916, pp, 969-4; JBBRAS, yol. XV, pp. 76 and ff, 
+ Wilson's Rig Veda, vol. 111, p. xiv. 
9 Avian Witness, pp. 49 and ff. 
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(105). ‘This shows that the cleavage between the Rig+ 
vedie religion and Zoroastrianism happened towards the end 
of Rigvedie period. he enmily became bitler aul bitlerer 
in post-Rigcedic limes.” * The last senteneo is very 
important, because it clearly shows that the bitter hosti- 
lities of the Aryans with the Asuras took place in India, 
as in the post-Rigvedie times the Aryans were ecrtainly 
settled in this country. ‘There is again one passage in 
the Satapatha-Brihmana, where we are told that one 
‘Asnra rnee was the Priichyas, which we know was another 
name for Magadha.? Qnite in keeping with this is 
the fact that the Asuras are stil] found as a non-Aryan 
tribe in Chhota-Nagpur in Bebir. ‘This also agrees with 
the fact that in Rajgte in Bebar we have that Juraandh- 
Hi Baithak, whieh, as we have seen already, is, according 
to Fergusson, of the pre-Manryan period, aud is copied 
from the Birs Nimrad in Assyria, ‘This also explains 
why a Babylonian seal should have been found in India,* 
‘The seal is at present deposited in the museum at Nagpur, 
and dates from 2000 B.C. The exaot find-spot is not 
known, but in 1918 the Curator informed me that it was 
found somewhere in the Central Provinces. 

In the time of the Satapatha Brabmana, the Prichyas 
represented but one of the Asura tribes. But there must 
have been other Asura settleinents in other parts of India. 
A critical and detailed study of the Vedic literature and of 
the epies may enable us to deduce a history of their 
migrations and kingdoms. One such settlement. probably 
was in the western part of the United Provinees, the 
region inelading Kh3ngava-vana from whose conflagration * 
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Anjana saved the celebrated Mayfsura, ‘The Asuras were 
known as a (fighting) people even as late as the time of 
Panini, and are mentioned by him immediately after the 
Parius (the ancient Persians) who form his Paréu gana. 
‘They spoke a Mlechchha language.* 

If the Assyrians were thus already in India when the 
Aryans penetrated the country, it may naturally be asked : 
what traces of Assyrian civilisation do we find in India? 
‘The first and foremost Assyrian influence has of course 
been traced in the ancient architecture of India. And 
the late Mr. B. G, Milak has also shown that some of 
the spivits or demons in the Atharva-veds were clearly 
Chaldean.? As the Atharva-veda is later in age than 
the Rig-veda, this absorption of part of the Chaldean 
pantbeon must have taken place in India. In fact, the 
civilisation of India prior to the ise of the Mauryan 
power was principally composed of the Aryan and Asura 
elements. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
Asoxa’s PLAoR wy Hrstory. 


‘We have by this time obtained a sufficiently 
clear iden of the manifold unflagging activity 
of Asoka. We will now try to frame an 
accurate estimate of his work witha view to 
determine his real place in history. It is not, 
however, possible to form any critical view of 
his achievements unless we try to ascertain 
what ideal guided him and what motive impelled 
him. ‘Does Asoka anywhere unbosom himself 
of the inner spring of action that prompted him 
to this activity? So many times has the Bud- 
dhist monarch given us glimpses into the inner 
rocesses of his mind that it is inconceivable that 
in this particular caso alone which is of the 
greatest importance he has not thought fit to 
take us into his confidence. In Rock Bdi 
he says: “There is no higher duty than the 
welfare of the whole world. And what little 
@ffort I make is in order that T may be free from 
debt to the creatures, that I may render some 
happy Here and that they may gain heaven in 
fhe next world.” ASoka’s ideal is thus not 
simply the brotherhood of man, that is to say, 
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the brotherhood of the human being, but rather 
the brotherhood of the living being. Ibis tho 
whole animate world with which_he feels he is 
Connected, and his supreme duty lies in securing 
them not only temporal but also spiritual weal. 
Again, 60 far as man was concerned, he thought 
that his duty lay in regard to the whole of man- 
kind, and not simply his subjects, He is quite 
explicit on this point. In both the Separate 
Kalinga Bdicts he tells us that just as for his 
offspring he desires welfare and happiness 
pertaining not only to this but also to the next 
world, he desires it precisely for all mankind, 
and, in the second of these edicts, goes further 
to instruct his officers to leave no stone unturned 
to induce the subjects of the neighbouring 
independent states to repose full confidence in 
him and convince them that “the king (Asoka) 
is unto us even as a father; he loves us even 
as he loves himself ; we are to the king even as his 
children.” ‘This unmistakably shows that Asoka’s 


attitude as of a father to his children is hy no 
means restricted to his own subj 
also to those _of the frontier kingdoms, so as to 


embrace the whole mankind as he knew it, It 
‘was no doubt in spizitual mattors that conquest 
could be accomplished by any ruler, as was done 
by him, in the dominions of the independent 
neighbours and the subjects of the latter could 
thus be treated as if they were his own, 
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So far in regard to Agoka’s confessi 
ideal that guided him nnd shaped his line of 
action. That this is a correct representation, 
and not an over-statement, may be seen from the 
sort of measures he adopted to realise his object, 

Virst, in regard to the physical happiness: which 
was common to both the man and the Beast, we 
have seen what philanthropic works ho inaugn- 
rated.' ‘The most important of tl was the 
importing and growing of medicinal roots and 
ef. herbs. ‘Chis and the other charities, such as the 
Aigging of wells and planting of shade-giving 
trees, were carried out by him_not only in_his 
empire but also in the territories of his_contem- 
porary sovereigns both in and outside Tndia. 
We also Know what steps he took to prevent 
wanton cruelty to animals and curtail their 
slaughter.’ It was not, however, the animal 
kingdom alone for which he showed his concern, 
‘Two of the ethical practices constituting Dharama 
are, a8 we have seen, pravdnarh anarambho, 
non-destruction_of life, and avihise bhitanam, f 


non-injury to ‘existing’ oreatures. And quite | 























in keeping with this, he admits in Pillar Hdict 
IL, that he conferred various benefits “on the 
bipeds and quadrupeds, on birds and aquatic 
animals, even upto the boon of life.” Asoka 
had thus a comprehensive programme placed 
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before him, which was not confined merely to 
the animal kingdom but embraced the whole 
creature world, So far, in regard to the physical 
happiness, or the temporal good, which he 
accomplished and which, as we have remarked, 
was shared by man along with other creatures, 
But we know he strained every nerve to promote 
spiritual weal also, that is to say, to generate and 
disseminate Dhaxnma among the whole _of_man- 
kind, not simply among the people of bis_own 
empire but_also_outside, We have noted that 
ASoka claims to have achieved great success in this 
sphere of activity and that, it was not an empty 
boast even in respect of the countries outside 
India! For we know what results crowned his 
missionary efforts. Buddha’s teaching spread 
itself all over India and Oeylon. It also spread 
to China before B.C. 200. And though there 
are no indications of Buddhism being actually 
adopted in Western Asia, there can be little 
doubt that it greatly influenced Christianity, 
and it is difficult to avoid the conclusion that 
for one of its cardinal doctrines, the brotherhood 
of man, it was indebted to the teaching of 
Buddha, spread by this Buddhist monarch, 

‘We have thus seen what ideal was constantly 
before ASoka’s mind, and what motive power 
impelled him to all-embracing and unceasing 
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activity. We can now be in a position to 
determine what place he occupies in history. 
He has been compared to various fellow monarchs 
of the ancient world, But he does not in the 
least suffer by this comparison. ‘Thus he has 
been compared to the Roman emperor, Constan- 
tine the Great, from two different points of 
view. Prof. Rhys Davids holds that Asoka 
was like Constantine, because just as the religious 
benefactions of the lntter were the cause of the 
spiritual decay of the Christian Church, Asoka’s 
conversion to Buddhism and his munificont 
endowments to the Sarigha were “ the first step 
on the downward path of Buddhism, the first 
step to ils expulsion from India.”' In tho fifst 
place, it is not quite correct to say that~Bud 
dhism has been expelled from For it 
still lingers in some fongal. But there 
can be no doubt that at present it is in a decrepit 
condition, and it was reduced to these straits 
soon after the twelfth contury, that is, nearly a 
millennium and a half years after Asoka, How 
therefore he can be held responsible for the 
extinction of Buddhism which took place at such 
a remote poriod after him is more than we can 
understand, Where is the proof, again, of his 
misdirected endowments to the Buddhist Church ? 
Prof. Rhys Davids would, of course, have us 
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place implicit trust in the Buddhist accounts, 
but the greater portion of them, at any rate so 
far as Asoka is concerned, is anything but 
reliable, And even supposing for the moment 
that the Sinhalese and other monks have pre- 
served the tradition correctly, where is the 
evidence of the spiritual impoverishment of the 
Buddhist clergy in the centuries immediately 
following Asoka ? No traces of the decadence 
of the Buddhist religion are perceptible till 
after the beginning of the Gupta period, that 
is, circa 850 A.D. Some scholars again liken 
Asoka to Constantine, because both were 
the royal patrons of their respective religions 
and materially aided their dissemination.' But 
they forget that the circumstances under which 
ASoka strove for the propagation of his faith 
were entirely different from those under which 
Constantine worked.’ “Constantine espoused a 
winning cause,” whereas Asoka put himself at 
the head of a religion which had made little head- 
way. Constantine was “calculating, shrewd, 
superstitious, often cruel, cynical—whose one 
great instance of consummate foresight entitles 
him to bo called ‘Great.’”* Asoka, on the 
other hand, was possessed of a soul thoughtful, 


* Hardy, deoka » Bin-chavoler-Bitd, ote, p. 80; Rhys Davide, Buds 
hist India, pp. 207-8; Rapson, Anciont India, p. 104 
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all-compassionate, of lofty ideals, strenuous 
endeavour, singleness of purpose, and wonderful 
resourcefulness, “Constantine leaned to tolera- 
tion for political purposes.” Asoka’s toleration 
was a genuine commodity. In the last years of 
his life, Constantine displayed a reaction towards 
paganism, and at its best his religion was a 
“strange jumble.’ Asoka never evinced such 
moral degeneration, and from beginning to end 
he held fast to the same Dharma, 

A second ruler whose name is coupled with 
that of Asoka is Marcus Aurelius Antoninus," 
another Roman emperor who flourished from 121 
to 180 A.D. In respect of private high noble life 
there can be no doubt that he was Asoka’s equal, 
and, in point of mental culture, was even his 
superior. But, in regard to the sublimity of ideal 
and the display of unflagging and well-directed 
zeal, the Buddhist monarch surpasses the Roman 
emperor. Some admirers of Marcus Aurelius 
have no doubt said that his was a life subordina- 
ted to a love of mankind which was allied to 
religion. Butit is forgotten that he was “Roman 
in civil nobility and pride, Roman in tenacity of 
imperial aim,” and that he inflicted systematic 
persecution on Christians, just because “ the 
prevalence of Christianity was incompatible with 
his ideal of Roman prosperity.”* ‘The life and 


* Macphail, Atoka, p, 80 5 CHI, 1, 609. 
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administration of the Buddhist monarch was not 
vitiated by any such narrow and sordid ideal or 
sullied by any such inhuman hostility to any 
section of the human race. On the contrary, he 
exerted himself strenuously and systematically 
for the good not only of the whole mankind but 
also the whole creature world, and no racial, 
national or family pride or bias marred his life 
of seli-effacement. 

ASoka has been compared by one writer toa 
good many other princes, such as King Alfred, 
Charlemagne, Omar Khaliff I, and so forth. 
There were many kings who were great warriors 
or great administrators like Asoka. What, 


howev i joka to world-wide and ever-_ 
Tasting fame, is the temporal and spiritual good 
of the people that he accomplished, And no 


prince is worthy of being compared to Asoka 
unless he has shared and exhibited in some ap- 
preciable measure this special characteristic of 
the Buddhist monarch.) The only other ruler, 
therefore, whose name is worth mentioning along 
with his is Akbar, the Mogul emperor.’ There 
can be no doubt that Akbar strove very hard for 
the welfare and happiness of his subjects, but 
the particular and important point in which he 
resembles Agoka is the religious toleration he 
granted and the noble example he set to them 
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in his sympathetic endeavour to ascertain the 
truth in every religion. We know what delight 
he took in listening to and presiding over the 
debates of the §uft, the Sunnite, the Shr’ite, the 
the Brahman, the (Jaina) Jati, the Buddhist, the 
Christian, the Jew, the Sabaean, the Zoroastrian, 
and others. We also know why he had held 
these discussions. “ He is truly a man,” he often 
said, “who makes Justice his leader in the path 
of inquiry, and who cqlls from every sect what- 
ever Reason approves of. Perchance in this way 
that lock whose key has been lost may be 
opened.” ‘The result of this eclecticism was the 
inauguration of a religion called “Divine Faith”, 
which was a monotheism, “combined with a wor- 
ship of light and fire, especially as represented 
by the sun, which is not to be distinguished from 
tho religion of the Parsis.” In the case of 
Asoka, we have seen that the result of his 
religious quest was the espousal of Buddhism 
slightly tinged by Jainism. But it is to be 
remembered that Akbar was “ before all things a 
politician and a man of the world, and was in no 
mood to endanger his sovereignty for the cause 
of religious truth.” ‘Thus whenever he found 
that his innovations in religion were provoking 
rebellions among the Muhammadans, he stopped 
all religious discussion. He was not disposed, 
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for instance, to listen to the Christian mission- 
aries when his heresies were oxciting a revolt in 
Bengal. Again, he was not tolerant all round, 
‘When a sect calling themselves vahis sprang 
up, Akbar had its adherents arrested and deport- 
ed to Sind and Afghanistan, where they were 
bartered for horses. Akbar’s pursuit of religious 
enquiry was more or less of an academic nature, 
and when he proclaimed his “ Divine Faith”, 
there was also the motive of solf-glorifi 
behind it. He had absolutely no” fire an 
thusiasm for that religion, and, consequently 
though he was a mighty monarch, the Divine 
Faith did not spread beyond the royal court and 
died with its founder. 

In the estimation of European historians, 
\\lexander the Great, Cxsar and Napolean are 
the world’s greatest monarchs. They were 
robably greater warriors and grenter admini- 
trators than ASoka even, But because they were 
reat warriors and great administrators, does it 
follow that they were great men? Mr. H. G. 
Wells, author of “the Outline of History” had 
reoently to consider this question. Just because 
this history is a history of life and mankind, all 
the characters that figure in it had to be consi- * 
dered from a different point of view and 
appraised according to a different standard, that 
is, the standard whether they rendered the world 
any way happier and better. In regard to 








en- 
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Alexander, Coesar and Napolean, Mr. Wells 
therefore most pertinently asks: “what were 
their permanent contributions to humanity— 
these three who have appropriated to themselves 
so many of the pages of our history?! What 
did Alexander create? Did he hellenize the 
east? No, hellenisation had begun long before 
his time. For a time the whole world from the 
Adriatic to the Indus was under his rule. Did 
he devise any plan to make this unification 
stable? Nothing of any definite nature that we 
know of. “As his power increased”, remarks 
Mr. Wells, “his arrogance and violence grew 
with it, He drank hard and murdered ruthlessly. 
After a protracted drinking bout in Babylon a 
sudden fever came on him, and he died at the 
age of thirty-three. Almost immediately his 
empire began to break up. One custom remained 
to remind men of him. Previously most men 
had worn beards. But so great was Alexander’s 
personal vanity that he would not let his face be 
covered. He shaved and so set a fashion in 
Greece and Italy which lasted many centuties. 
A good fashion, perhaps, but not a very signifi- 
cant contribution to the race.” 

As with Alexander, so with Cesar. Histori- 
ani say that he had something of the vision in 
him, and refer to his marvellous world policies. 


» The Strand Megasine, Septoniber, 1922, pp, 216 and ft 
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But what do we find him to be? Nothing but 
a dissolute and extravagant man, Just when he 
was at the height of his power and might have 
done much good to the world, if he was really 
endowed with the lofty vision with which he was 
credited, we find him feasting and frolicking in 
Egypt with that Siren Cleopatra for nearly 
a year, although he was then fifty-four. That 
brands him as a gross elderly sensualist, and not 
the master ruler of men. As regards Napolean 
this is what Mr. Wells says of him. “The old 
order of things was dead or dying; strange 
new forces drove through the world seeking 
form and direction ; the promise of a world 
republic and enduring world peace whispered 
in a multitude of started minds, Had this 
man any profundity of vision, and power of 
creative imgination, had he been accessible to 
any disinterested ambition, he might have done 
work for mankind that would have made him 
the very sun of history.. .. There lacked 
nothing to the occasion but a noble imagination. 
And failing that, Napolean could do no more 
than strut upon the crest of this great moun- 
tain of opportunity like a cockerel on a dung- 
hill”? Napolean may have done immense good 
to his country, but so far as his obligations to the 
human race are concerned, they are practically 
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nil. And Mr. Wells’ estimate of him cannot be 
considered far from right. 

As regards Asoka we know what vision he 
was gifted with and how profound it was. Tt 
was the brotherhood, not simply, of human, 
but of living, being. ‘To put the same thing in 
other words, he was overpowered with the 
vision of promoting the physical happiness and 
moral elevation of the whole world. And he 
displayed his creative imagination in suiting 
the means to his end, in a fashion which was at 
once novel and unique, The Mauryan empire 
was in the hey-dey of its glory when with a rare 
imagination Asoka seized the opportunity of 
dedicating all bis energies and all the state 
resources to tho realisation of his noble end. 
‘Well might Mv. Wells therefore say of the 
Buddhist emperor that “amidst the tens and 
thousands of names of monarchs that crowd tho 
columns of history, their majesties and gra- 
ciousnesses and serenities and royal highnessos 
and the like, the name of Asoka shines, and 
shines almost alone, a star. From the Volga 
to Japan his name is still honoured. China, 
Tibet, and even India, though it has left his 
doctrine, preserve the tradition of his greatness. 
More living men cherish his memory to-day 
than have ever heard the names of Constantine 
or Charlemagne.” If, however, Asoka is at 
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all to be likened to any monarch, it is not with / 
one, but at least three, with whom he ought to| 
be compared at one and the same time. And 
it is with Rev. Dr. Copleston? that we ought to 
say that “he was not merely the Constantine 
of Buddhism, he was Alexander with Buddhism 
for Hellas; an unselfish Napolean, with 
“mettam’ in the place of ‘glorie’ ”. 

in the history of Buddhism Asoka’s im- 
portance is second only to that of the founder 
of that religion? Saint Paul is therefore the 
only historical character that can rightly be 
compared to Asoka, as has been correctly point. 
ed out by Rev. Dr. J. M. Macphail.’ It is true 
that the message preached by Jesus was for all 
mankind, but its universal character was not fully 
appreciated and emphasized by his immediate 
followers; and Christianity was thus deteriorat- 
ing into but another, though more enlightened 
and liberal, sect of Judaism. It was Paul who 
broke the barriers of race and Law which were 
homming it in,/ Some of his fellow preachers 
were no doubt for widening the door of the 
Christian Church so as to admit the gentiles, 
But Paul declared: “No, there must be, there 
is, no door, for there is no wall. Hvery partition 
has been broken down; every restrigtion and 





* Budahiom, Primitive and Present, ps 166. 
* BRE, UL, 127. 
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distinction, and division among men in the 
sight of God has been abolished. ‘The love of 
God is as all-embracing as the sky above us; 
His grace is as free as the air wo breathe. In 
Christ Jesus there is neither Jew nor Greek, 
bond nor free, male nor femal&” Similarly, 
in Asoka’s time Buddhism had almost degene- 
rated into a local provincial sect, He destroy 
ed the barriers which detached one sect from 
another, by teaching them tolerance and respect 
for one another's principles and tenets, and 
thus promoted the essence of religion which 
they all shared in ‘common, And there can be 
no doubt that in this matter the royal teacher 
rose to a higher level than the Buddhist Pitakas 
attained. ‘This, in fact, was the message of 
Buddha to all lay peuple, ahd it was this uni- 
versal character of Buddhism that Asoka clearly 
perceived and omphasized. Like Paul, again, 
Asoka was ‘supremely concerned with the 
dynamic of conduct, and left no stone unturned 
in restoring his faith to its proper rank, to wit, 
that of a world religions Agoka was thus not a 
mere patron, but a veritable apostle of Buddhism. 
Being, however, at the head of a big empire 
and consequently master of inexhaustible re- 
sources, he was able to accomplish far quicker 
and more tangible results. 

‘We cannot conclude our estimate of Asoka’s 
work unless we also inquire and determine how 
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it has affected India, that is, what gain or loss 
it has conferred or inflicted on that country, It 
cannot be denied that indirectly India has 
gained considerably. We have seen how the 
missionary activity of Asoka was a source of 
two boons. In his time, the whole of the 
country had become Aryanised, But the 
different provinces had their different dialects. 
Owing, however, to the stupendous efforts put 
forth by him for the diffusion of his faith, 
the communication between one province and 
another became more frequent and brisk, and the 
universal desive of having » common language 
was felt—a language which would be studied 
and understood in all provinces and become tho 
medium of exchange for thought not only in 
secular but also religious matters. This led to 
the acceptance of Pali or monumental Prakrit 
as the lingua franca of India.’ Originally Pali 
must have been some local dialect, not an 
artificial concocted speech, as supposed by some, 
Probably it was the parent of the Prakrit which 
afterwards came to be known as Maharashtri, 
And when this was raised to the rank of a 
universal language for all India, not only secular 
and religious documents but religious scriptures 
came to be written in Pali, Originally the 
Buddhist scriptures must have been preserved 
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in the Magadht dialect, but when this new 
Esparanto arose, they were all translated into 
Pali in order that they might be understood 
from one extremity of India to another, ‘The 
official documents and the records of religious 
benefactions also came to be couched in that 
language, ‘This was no doubt a great boon to 
India caused indireotly by the almost super- 
human activity displayed by Asoka for tho 
spread of Buddhism, Another result of this 
activity was the immense stimulus it imparted to 
Indian art. The architecture up to his time 
was mostly wooden, and it was he who made it 
lithic. ‘The stone-outter’s art and industry 
had been flourishing since a remote past, and, 
when the idea of giving a permanent character 
to his Dhaiama-lipis first dawned upon his mind, 
he at once jumped to the requisition of that 
art to serve his end, The effect of it was the 
construction of huge monolithic pillars, the 
inscribing of big rocks, and, above all, the ex- 
cavation of rock-cut temples which gradually 
developed into higher and higher dimensions 
but also more and more artistic forms, and has 
studded India with such a number of beautiful 
and sublime specimens that they have rightly 
been regarded as one of the wonders of the world. 
We have seen that Asgoka’s contribution to 


+ Ibid, pp, 210 and #, 
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humanity was the goal of cosmopolitanism that 
he placed before them, the brotherhood not 
merely of the human but of the living being. We 
have also seen how his missionary efforts were a 
souree of two boons to this country. And it 
may now be reasonably asked whether Asoka’s 
activity affected India directly in any way and 
cast her genins in a different mould. ‘This is 
the question before us now for our consideration, 
If we make a critical survey of the India of 
this period, we find that Hindu civilisation had 
attained a perfectly equipoised condition between 
the forces making for material progress and 
those conducing to spiritual -oulture, But this 
equipoiso was disturbed by the unflagging zeal 
displayed by Asoka and the unceasing efforts 
put forth by him for the realisation of his vision, 
and the result was that the material element of 
the Hindn civilisation was so completely subor- 
dinated to the spiritual that it soon became 
unprogressive and decadent though not extinct. 
‘The above view may perhaps sound strange 
and appear to be a little exaggerated, For what 
does the literature developed up till the time of 
Aéoka show ? What conclusions do we come to 
from a study of the Vedie compositions and the 
Buddhist scriptures that were known in the 
time of this monarch ? What are the views 
expressed by savants, like the late Prof. Max 
Miller and Prof. Bloomfield, for instance, based 
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upon a careful and impartial study of these works 
especially of the Vedic period? Let us first 
see what Max Miller says. ‘The Indian”, he 
remarks,' “never knew the feeling of nationality, 
and his heart never trembled in the expectation 
of national applause..,...The only sphere where 
tho Indian mind found itself at liberty to act, 
to create, and to worship, was the sphere of 
religion and philosophy ; and nowhere have 
religious and metaphysical ideas struck roots so 
deep in the mind of a nation as in India, ‘The 
Hindus were a nation of philosophers...Taken as 
a whole, history supplies no second instance 
where the inward life of the soul has so com- 
pletely absorbed all the practical faculties of a 
whole people, and, in fact, almost destroyed 
those qualities by which a nation gains its place 
in history”. Prof. Bloomfleld’s view is practi- 
cally the same, ‘From the beginning of India’s 
history”, says he,! “religious institutions control 
the character and the development of its 
people to an extent unknown elsewhere... ...Even 
though practices at all times fell short of this 
mechanical and exacting arrangement, yet the 
claim is allowed that life is an essentially solitary 
religious pilgrimage, the goal being personal 
salvation, There is no provision in such a 
scheme for the interest of the State and the 
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development of the race. Unintentionally, but 
none the less effectively, they are left out of 
account, leaving a corresponding blank in India’s 
national character.” ‘This is the view of the 
two savants regarding the cast of the Indian 
mind. ‘They hold that the genius of India lay 
in the development of religious and philosophic 
culture and that she did not evolve any feoling 
of nationality and ‘did not conceive the idea of 
the State, In other words, India made no contri- 
bation to the science of politics and has there- 
fore no place in the political history of the world, 
‘There is, no doubt, some ruth in this estimate 
of the Indian character, but the view is only 
partially true, Professor Max Miller and Bloom- 
field wore certainly right when their views were 
first announced, But since their publication 
Kautilya’s Arthasistra has been recovered and 
is before the scholars for study, It is no longer 
correct to affirm that the Indians never freed 
their politics from the theological and metaphy- 
sical environment and set up political science 
as an independent branch of knowledge. For 
we learn from Knutilya that up till his time no 
less than four schools of the science of polity 
were known, and no less than seven individual 
authors of great eminence flourished, who were 
in no way connected with any schools. Again, 
what were the vidyas or sciences prevalent in 
his time? They were auvtkshakt, Philosophy, 
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trayi, Theology, varta, Economics, and danda- 
niti, Polity. Is it not clear from this that the 
science of polity was separated from philosophy 
and theology, and constituted an independent 
branch of study ? Nay, one school, namely, the 
Barhaspatyas, went so far as to declare ¢rayt or 
theology as a pious fraud, and another school to 
the extreme of reducing all the other sciences 
to the science of polity and laying down that 
polity alone was the one science properly so 
called, Does this not clearly show that before 
the advent of the Mauryan power the Indians 
cultivated the science of politics with as much 
poldness and alacrity as they did theology and 
philosophy and that if in much later times 
religion and metaphysics encroached upon the 
political science, there was also a time when not 
only was theology openly sneered at but polity 
considered to be the only science that deserved 
to be called a science. ‘This is not the place to 
discuss what contribution the Hindus of the pre- 
Kautilyan period made to the potitieal science, 
but those who have studied Kautilya’s Artha- 
sastra need not be told that the Indians had 
developed a definite conception of the State 
together with a fairly advanced idea of the Inter- 
national Law. Side by side with Polity the 
Hindus had developed another branch of learning 
called varta or Economies which concerned it- 
self with ‘agriculture, cattle-rearing and trade,’ 
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and which was freely drawn upon by Polity for 
the furtherance of its object. 

‘Though the Hindus had reached the concep- 
tion of a special science called Polity and 
developed many and manifold concepts and 
principles which were even added to by Kautilya, 
it seems to have/come to a dead stop soon after 
he wrote. ‘This is clear from the fact that no 
work on Polity is known after Kautilya which 
contains any new idea or any kind of advance 
on the subject. In fact, Kautilya’s Arthasastra, 
though it was more or less a compendium, seems 
to have superseded all the treatises on the 
Science of Polity that were known up to his time 
and to have been looked upon as the standard 
authority on the subject. Vatsyayana of the 
Kama-sutra and the author of the Yajfaval- 
Aya-smyiti have borrowed not only his ideas but 
even his phraseology. And the manner in which 
Baya und Daydin xefer to Kautilya in their 
works leaves no doubt as to his treatise’ having 
become highly popular with the princes of their 
period.' But even this treatise was suspected 
to be somewhat unwieldily long, and, Kaman- 
daka, we know, set himself to the task of making 
it simpler and more concise. Surely Kamandaka 


8 Seo Preface to Kautilya’s Arthailstra travulated by Mr. R. 
Shamasantry ; Considerations of come aspects of Ancient Indian Polity by 
K. V, Rangaswami Aiyanger, pp. 19 and fl. No cogent proof has yot 
been adduced to show that Kantilya’s Arthaidstva is a later work, 
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would not have undertaken this task if Kauti- 
lya’s Arthasistra had not been the only work 
on Polity that was generally studied. There 
was no work on the subject composed after him 
which added to our knowledge of the Hindu 
Political Seience. Evidently this science does 
not seem to have made any progress after Kauti- 
lya, and was practically dead just at a time 
when it was expected to make groat strides and 
materially advance our political speculation and 
practice. We are all aware how the tiny State 
of Magadha in Behar in the time of Bimbisara 
had developed into the mighty Magadha empire 
in the reign of Chandragupta, extending from 
the Hindukush to the frontiers of the Tamil 
country. Asoka himself had for a time aided 
this centripetal force that had originated with 
Bimbisira, by conquering and annexing the 
province of Kalinga. And if the vision of 
Dharhma had not haunted his mind and thus 
completely metamorphosised him, the irresistible 
martial spirit and the marvellous statecraft of 
Magadha would have found a vent only by 
invading and subjugating the Tamil States and 
‘Tamraparni towards the southern extremity of 
India, and would probably not have remained 
satisfied except by going beyond the confines of 


+ Politiont History of Ancient India by Dr. HO, Reychaudhur, 
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Bharatavarsha and establishing an empire like 
that of Rome. ‘The Aryanisation of India had 
been completed long before Asoka. ‘This 
Aryanisation was to the different races of that 
country what Hellenism was to the non-Greek 
peoples. ‘The Aryan speech and mode of life 
had already been assimilated almost all over 
India, and, even the lingua franca, namely, the 
Pali language, was adopted. Here were present 
the solvents that were required for the fusion of 
the diverse Indian races into one nationality or 
rather imperialism, All that was now necessary 
to reach this consummation was political 
stability, that is, common political union, And 
if Agoka had but continued the policy of his 
predecessors and helped the centripetal forces 
ushered in by Bimbisdra, his strong arm and 
administrative genius could have effectually 
consolidated the Magadha empire and ensured 
this political stability. As it was, he formulated 
a different foreign policy soon after the Kalinga 
war, that is, just after that event which would 
have stimulated other kings of his opportunity 
and resources to establish a world-dominion. 
‘The very idea of war Asoka thereafter abhor- 
red. We have seen how, in desctibing the 
horrors of the Kaliiga war, he says that if one- 
hundredth, nay, one-thousandth, of that misery 
were to befall men again, that would bea cause 
of extreme regret. to him. And it is witha 
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sense of relief and joy, as it were, that in another 
place he tells us that the sound of the drum has 
now become with him the sound of Dharima, and 
not of war. But the incident of the Kalinga 
war he bas mentioned with a purpose, ‘There he 
naively confesses that he has abandoned all idea 
of vijaya or terrestrial conquest and adopted that 
of Dhamma-vijaya or conquest through Dharhma, 
'This latter, says he, can with love and good will 
be achieved in all bordering regions, and has been 
so achieved by him, as,he informs us. But che 
is not content with merely enunciating this new 
policy, but goes.to the length of exhorting his 
sons, grandsons, and all his descendants to 
abandon all greed for terrestrial conquest, and 
follow in bis foot-steps by continuing and 
completing the conquest through Dharama 
inaugurated by him. The effects of this change 
of policy, of the replacement of vijaya by 
Dharama-vijaya were politically disastrous though 
spiritually glorious. Love of peace and hanker- 
ing after spiritual progress were no doubt 
engendered and have now been ingrained in the 
Indian character. The Bindu mind, which was 
already spiritual, became infinitely more spiri- 
tual. But that must have created some apathy 
to militarism, political zreatness, and material 
well-being. This must be the reason why after 
Kautilya we find the progress of the political 
theory and practice suddenly impeded and 
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stunted, especially at a time when the Magadha 
State was expected to create the feeling of 
nationality and raise India to a higher political 
plane, Asoka’s new angle of vision, however, 
sounded a death-knell to the Indian aspiration 
of a centralised national state and world-wide 
empire. The effects of his policy were manifest 
soon after his death. Dark clouds began to 
gather in the north-western horizon, and hardly a 
quarter of a century had elapsed since his demise 
when the Bactrian Greeks crossed the Hindukush 
which formed the north-western boundary of 
the Mauryan dominions, and began to cause 
the decay of what was once a mighty empire. 
‘We know how much afraid the Greeks were 0 
the Magadha army, even when they were led 
by Alexander. Three battles were enough for 
them to dismantle and destroy the fabric of the 
wide Achaemenian empire, but when they enter- 
ed India, they had to fight every inch of their 
ground, and their very leader, Alexander, was 
once almost mortally wounded. Of course, 
the Greeks were a band of mighty and brave 
warriors, and succeeded, though with difficulty, in 
conquering many Indian tribes and even king 
Poros of the Punjab. But, as Plutarch tells us, 
the battle with Poros so much depressed the 
spirits {of the Macedonians and made them so 
very unwilling to advance farther into India 
that they most resolutely opposed Alexander 
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when he insisted that they should cross the 
Ganges and encounter the Magadha forces. 
‘The Macedonian monarch was much vexed and 
enraged, but had to retreat. Such was the dread 
which the Magadha army struck in the mind of 
the Macedonians. But it looks that owing to 
the new foreign policy inaugurated by Asoka for 
the promotion of Dhayama, everything had 
suddenly changed, @nd the very Greeks who 
were in funks about the Magadha forces even 
when they were led by Alexander had little 
difficulty now in carrying their victorious arms 
into the heart of Northern India and dis. 
integrating and dismembering the Magadha 
empire. 

‘What is worse is that the Greek inroads, 
soon after the demise of Asoka, for which his 
changé of foreign policy appears to be respon- 
sible, opened a passage into India to the various 
wild hordes, such as the Sakas, Palhavas, Kusha- 
nas, Hunas, Gurjaras and so forth, whom we 
now find pouring unceasingly into the country 
till the sixth century A.D. and eclipsing the 
sovereignty of the indigenous rulers with 
such few exceptions only as the Sungas and 
Guptas. It is true that these foreign tribes 
were all Hinduised soon after they were spttled 
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in India, but the fact can scarcely be contested 
that the political power of the country was 
practically monopolised by these foreigners up 
till the advent of the Muhammadans. The old 
Hindu genius for political originality and evolu- 
tion thus remained dormant and died a natural 
death; and the world-dominion to which India 
at one time almost seemed to aspire resolved 
itself into a mere chimera.y 

Though, on account of the missionary activity 
of Asoka, India, it appears, has been lost to 
nationalism and political greatness, she has 
doubtless gained in cosmopolitanism and 
humanitarianism which are the basic principles 
of Hindu soviety. It is true that asa consequence 
of this the progress of the Political Science 
was suddenly arrested, and that religion and 
philosophy began more and more to absorb the 
Hindu mind. Tt must not, however, be thought 
that the Hindu mind became completely averse 
or indifferent to the amenities of the worldly 
life or that India lost her importance com- 
mercially or industrially. Whether, on the whole, 
this is a gain or loss to India different people 
will decide according to their different. tempera- 
ments. ‘This much, however, is certain that the 
world has considerably gained by the missionary 
activity of this Indian monarch and that while 
to the Farther East Buddhism has given not 
only her religion and philosophy but also other 
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important features of the Hindu civilisal 
has exercised great influence not only fon the 
Jewish sects of the Therapeute and Essenes but 
‘also on Obristianity of the early period as well 
1s of the Middle Ages. 














OMAPLER VIIL 
Asoka INSCRIPTIONS 
A.—Their provenance, ete. 


Rock [Nscrrerrons 


(0) The Fourteen Rock Baicts, 
Inscriptions of Agoka have been engraved 
either on rocks, stone pillars or in caves, We 
shall first take up those called the Fourteen 
Rock Inscriptions or Bdiets, ‘These together 
form a set of fourteen different inseriptions 
following ® serial order and have been found 
incised in seven different localities with a few 
slight variants and dialectienl peculiarities. 
Commencing from the north-west, the first 
recension or group of these inscriptions is found 
at Shihbazgarhi in the Yusufzai subdivision of 
the Peshawar District in the North-west Frontier 
Province, about 40 miles N. #, of Peshawar. 
It was first made known by General Court who 
described it as being situated quite close to 
‘Kapurdagarhi after which it was formerly known. 
as the Kapurdagarhi recension, Kapurdagarhi,” 
however, is two miles distant, and the rock is 
actually within the boundary of the very much 
larger village of Shahbazgarhi, from which it is 
32 
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Jess than half a mile distant. ‘The larger portion 
of the record, containing all the inscriptions 
except the twelfth, is engraved on both the 
eastern and western faces of a mass of trap rock, 
24 feet long, 10 feet high and 10 feet thick, and 
lying about 80 feet up the slope of the hill with 
its western face looking down towards the 
village of Shabbazgarhi, Haiet XII. of this 
recension was however discovered as late as 1889 
by the late Siv Harold Deane, and is ongraved on 
a separate piece of rock about 50 yards distant 
from the main record, Shihbazgarhi is a modern 

“name, but the present village is the site of a 
very old and extensive city, and, according to 
Cunningham, represents the ancient city of Po-lu- 
sha (Yuan Chwang) or Fo-sha-fu (Sungyun)!— 
a famous Buddhist ‘Cirtha, the scene of the 
Wessantara Jataka. It was probably the capital 
of the Yavana province comprised in Asokan 
dominions. 

The next recension in order is that at 
‘Minsahri (Mansera) in the Hazara District of 
the North-west Frontier Province, about 15 
miles north of Abbottabad, Here the first 
twelve edicts only have been found incised on 
two. rocks. The thirteenth and fourteenth 
edicts are probably hidden somewhere in the 
vicinity and still await discovery. ‘There are no 
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vestiges of any old habitation in the neighbour- 
hood, but us pointed out by Sir A. Stein, the 
record seems to have been engraved on a rock 
lying by an ancient road leading ton place of 
pilgrimage now called Brovi, which is the Kash- 
mirl equivalent of Bhattiriki=Devi or Durga.’ 
‘We have seen that Edict XII. of the Shahbaz- 
garhI copy is engraved on a separate rock, 
whereas the some inscription in the Mansahra 
version is incised on one side of the rock, At 
Doth these places, again, the characters are larger, 
and the engraving more accurate, than those of 
any other edict. There can be no doubt, as first 
pointed out by Senart, that special prominence 
seems to have been attached, on this side of India, 
at any rate, to Mdict XII. which insists upon 
toleration being shown by one religious sect to 
another, It appears as if, in the eyes of king 
Asoka, counsels of religious peace wore specially 
necessary in this extreme region of the north- 
west of his empire, which, being the main route 
ofthe invasions into India, must always have 
been the meeting place of diverse races, divided 
by religious ideas. 

‘The third copy of the Fourteen Rock Edicts 
is engraved on a huge boulder of quartz on the 
western bank of the Jumna just above, her 
junction with the ‘ous river and about fifteen 


+ PR—ASNWEP,, 10045, p, 17. 
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miles to the west of Mussoorie (Mansur!) 
‘The rock is situated about a mile anda half 
of Kalst in the Dehra Dun District, U. P., 
which is the nearest village to it and after 
which the insoription is called Kalst Recension. 
The boulder is 10 ft. long, 10 ft. high, and 
about 8 ft, thick at the bottom. Tho south- 
eastern face has been smoothed, but rather 
unevenly, as it follows the undulations of the 
original surface.’ It was originally discovered 
by Mr. Forrest in 1860, ‘The letters of the 
insoription were then hardly visible, the whole 
surface being encrusted with the dark moss of 
ages. At first sight, the inseription looks as if 
it was imperfect in many places, but this is owing 
to the engraver having purposely left all the 
cracked and rougher portions uninseribed, ‘To- 
wards the bottom, beginning with the 10th edict, 
the lettors increase in size until they become 
about thrice as large as those of the upper part. 
Owing either to this enlargement of the letters, 
or, perhaps, to the latter part of the inseription 
being of later date, the prepared surface was too 
small for the whole record which was therefore 
completed on the left-hand side of the rock. On 
the right-hand side is traced in outline one 
elephant labelled Gajatama= ‘the superlative 
elephant, referring, of course, to Buddha.? 


1 0. ASR, T. 244; 0. OT. I. 12-48, 
“a, 
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‘Phere are many sculptured stones lying about 
close to the rock indicating the former existence 
of structures in the neighbourhood, and the 
placc itself was certainly situated near theancient 
and prosperous city of Srughna. 

‘The fourth copy is the famous Girnar version, 
first described by Colonel Tod in 1822, It is 
inscribed on the north-eastern face of the large 
rock on the road to the Girnir hill, half a mile 
to the cast of the city of Junagadh in Kathia- 
war, Girnar is the same as Girinagara, which 
was for long the capital of Surashtra. ‘The 
Prabhasakhanda desoribes Girntr as a Saiva 
firtha, Tt is also one of the places highly 
yenerated by the Jainas. ‘The record remained 
buried in a dense forest and might never have 
come to light, had not a local notable made a 
causeway through the jungle for the benefit of 
pilgrims.’ ‘The inscription consists of two main 
divisions which are separated by a line drawn 
from the top of the rock downwards, To the 
left are engraved the first five edicts, and to the 
right the next seven edicts from 6-12, The 18th 
edict is placed below, and on its right is the 
Lith’ edict. ‘The preservation is good, except 
where a portion of the stone, containing the 5th 
and 18th ellicts, has been destroyed, it is said, 
during the blasting operations carried out to fur- 
nish material for the causeway referred to above. 


* ASWL, UL. 95; PR.—ASWL, 1898.9, p. 15, 
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By turning up tho soil close by, Captain Postans 
Vefore 1877 recovered numerous fragments of 
the rock among which were two pieces bearing 
Agokan letters, uo doubt pertaining to Edict 
XIIL, described and deciphered later on in 
JRAS., 1900, pp. 835 and ff, The edicts are 
separated from one another by horizontal lines 
drawn right across. Below Edict XIIL, sepa- 
rated by an indentation, was engraved. 
svelo hasti savaloka-sukhiharo nama 
white elephant whose name is the bringer of 
happiness to the whole world’), where Prof. 
Kern was the first to reeognise an unmistakable 
reference to Buddha, It is possible there was 
here originally some stone representation of 
elephant similar to those found at Dhauli and 
Kalst. 

On the same rock aro also insoribed the 
vocord of Rudradiman (A.D. 150) and that of 
Skandagupta (A, D. 157), informing us that in 
its vicinity was constructed under the orders of 
Chandragupta Maurya, a lake named Sudarsana 
which was equipped with watercourses and 
sluices by the local representatives of the Maur- 
yan dynasty and which was twice repaired, once 
in the reign of Rudradaman and once again in 
the reign of Skandagupta. 

The discovery of a fragment containing a 
few words from Edict VITI. is enough to prove 
that a copy of this set of documents once existed 
at Sopara in the Thana District, to the north of 
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Bombay.' Sopra, still a prosperous town, was 
an important port and mart under the name of 
Strpiraka (Mahabharata), Suppara (Periplus), or 
Soupara (Ptolemy). ‘Che Mahabharata seems 
to state that it was founded by Parasurima, 
and mention is made there of Rama-tirtha’ It 
wasa very holy place and for long the capital 
of Aparanta, 

‘Ywo copies * exist on the eastern side of 
India, near the coast of the Bay of Bengal, with- 
in the limits of the kingdom of Kalinga 
conquered by Asoka ‘when he had been conse- 
crated eight years.’ ‘The northern copy (dis- 
covered by Mr. Kittoe in 1837) is insoribed on a 
rock called Aswastama, situated close to the 
village of Dhauli (the town of Losali_ mentioned 
in the edicts as the seat of a Kumara viceroyalty) 
about seven miles to the south of Bhuvanesvar, 
in the Part District, Orissa, ‘he Agoka insorip- 
tions are arranged in three parallel vertical 
columns, of which the Fourteen Rock Edicts 
(minus Ediets XII. and XIIL) occupy the whole 
of the middle column and one-half of the right 
column. Afterwards two local edicts were added, 
one completing the right-hand column, and the 
other filling the whole of the left-hand column, 
The latter is, therefore, the second of the two 


+ SDBRAS, XV, 282 and 5 PR.—ASWE, 1807-8, pp. 7 ond ff, 
2 TA., 1882, p. 29 
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separate Bdicts here. Immediately above the 
inseription is a terrace, on the right side of which 
is the fore-part of an elephant, 4 feet high, of 
superior workmanship ; the whole is hewn out of 
the solid rock, From the grooves traceable here, 
the elephant seems originally to have been protect- 
ed by a wooden canopy. ‘The southern version 
(frst copied by Sir Walter Elliot in 1850) is on- 
graved on the face of a ‘ picturesque’ rock in a 
large old fort called Jaugada (Lac-fort), near the 
bank of Rishikulya river, about eighteen miles 
to the west-north-west of the town of Ganjam. 
‘The Jaugada inscriptions are engraved on three 
different tablets on the vertical face of the rock, 
‘The first contains the first five edicts, but about 
one-half has been utterly lost by the peeling 
away of the rock, ‘The second tablet comprises 
the next five edicts and Edict XIV. About 
one-third of this tablet has been mutilated. 
‘The third tablet contains the two separate 
Edicts which are found at Dhauli, ‘These 
are less carefully engraved than those on 
the other two tablets. 


Separate KatiNea Eptors. 


‘Two separate edicts, the Borderers’ Edict and 
the Provincials’ Edict, take the place of Edicts 
XII-XIII. of the ordinary series, at Dhauli and 


“Jangada. 
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(0) The Minor Rock Edicts. 


At first, only three copies of these Edicts 
were known, what may be called the three 
northern versions.’ Of these one is engraved on 
a rock in an artificial cave near the summit of 
the Chandanptr hill to the east of Sabasr&m 
(Shahwbad District, Bihar), now surmounted by a 
shrine of the Muhammadan Pir (saint) after 
whom it is named. Smith says that in Agoka’s 
time the place must have been visited by the 
Hindu pilgrims. But this isa mere conjecture. * 
Another copy is inscribed on the Rupnath rock 
(Jabalpur District, Central Provinces), lying at 
the foot of the Kaimur range of hills, The 
spot is no doubt visited at present by pilgrims 
who worship the local deity, Rapnath (Siva), 
and bathe in the three sacred pools named after 
Rima, Lakshmana and Sita. ‘he third north- 
ern version, discovered by Carlleyle in 1872-78, 
is engraved on a huge isolated block standing 
at the foot of a hill called the Hinsagir hill 
near the ancient city of Bairat (Jaipur State, 
Rajputana), where the Pandavas are said to 
have lived during the concluding portion of 
their exile. ‘The surface of the rock is rough, 
and has suffered much from weathering, Of 


» ASR, VI. 98; VIL 
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the southern version three were discovered 
in 1892 by Mr. B. Lewis Rice’ incised in three 
localities, all close to one another, in the 
Ohitaldrag District of Mysore, namely, Siddi- 
pur, Jatinga-Ramesvar and Brahmagivi, not far 
from the site of an ancient locality (probably 
Isila of the Edict). ‘The Mysore versions alone 
contain each a short supplementary edict giving 
a summary of Asoka’s Dhaima, ‘The discovery 
of these inscriptions for the first time clearly 
showed that Asoka’s empire had spread as far 
south as Mysore. ‘The fourth southern version 
is tho Maski Minor Rock Budict discovered in 
1915.! Tb is in the District of Raichur, Nizam’s 
Dominions. Though it is ina mutilated condi- 
tion, it is a very important inscription as it is 
the only record that actually names Asoka as 
its issuer, the other epigraphs ascribing them- 
selves to Priyadarsin, another name of that 
king. 


PitvaR Lxscrrprtons. 


(a) The Seven Pillar Bdicts. 


‘Dhe inscribed pillars of Asoka have long 
been known to the Buropeans owing to the 
favourite positions which they occupy in the 
very heart of the empire.” Of theso the best 

+ HAS, no. 1,9. 12 
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Known, and the carliest to be noticed by 
Europeans is the Delhi (Sivalik, or Topra) 
Pillar, commonly known as Firozshah’s Jaf. 
‘According to Shams-i-Siraj, a contemporary of 
Sultan Firoz Taghlak, this pillar was brought 
(A. D. 1856) by the Sultan, from a place 
called Topra (v.l. ‘Tohera, Tamera, Nahera, 
etc.) on the bank of the Jumna, which was 
at the foot of the mountains, ninety kos from 
Delhi, and was exected on the summit of Kothi- 
In in Firozabad, It contains seven“ pillar- 
edicts” whereas the other pillars contain six only. 
‘The first eloven lines of the seventh Edict have 
been incised on the eastezn faco of the column 
and the remaining round the whole of the shaft. 
This insoviption is a later addition, as is clearly 
shown by the fact that it has been engraved 
in thinner and less carefully formed letters, 
many of which, again, have a sloping or cursive 
form. 

‘The second of ASoka’s Delhi pillars, accord- 
ing to Shams-i-Siraj, was brought from’ Mirath 
(Meerat) by the same Sultan and was set up 
near the “Hunting Palace,” which, we know,” 
was situated on the Ridge to the north-west 
of the modern city. According to the popular 
belief, the pillar was thrown down by an acci- 
dental explosion of a powder magazine in the 
yeign of Farokhsir (1713-19 A. D.). The in- 
soribed portion of this fallen shaft was once in 
the Museum of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 
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But this piece was afterwards returned to Delhi, 
and the pillar again set up (1867 A. D.) in its old 
position, ‘The inscriptions on this pillar are very 
imperfect, partly owing to its mutilation, and 
partly to the worn surface of the oxisting 
pieces. 

‘The Allahabad pillar now stands near Ellen- 
borough Barrack in the Fort. It is inscribed 
also with two minor edicts of Asoka, and as 
‘one of these is addressed to the officials at 
Kausambt, the pillar appears to have been 
originally set up in that ancient city identified 
with Kosam on the Jumna, about 30 miles 
south of west from Allahabad, ‘This pillar con- 
tains Samudragupta’s pragasti also, Jahangir 
ruthlessly destroyed, by his vainglorious in- 
scription, the third and fourth edicts of 
‘Agoka, Shortly before his time, however, 
the pillar had been removed to Prayaga, and 
it is surmised that it was brought there by Firoz 
Taghlak who, we know, was responsible for 
the removal of at least two Asoka columns 
to Delhi. 

In the Champaran District of North Behar, 
there are three pillars insoribed with edicts of 
this series, The Lauriys Araraj (or Radhiah) 
pillar is situated close to the small hamlet of 
Lautiys, at a distance of one mile to the south. 
west of the much frequented Hindu temple of 
‘Araraj-Mahadey, two miles and a half to the east- 
south-east of the village of Radbia and twenty 
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7 


7 Miles to the north-west of the Kesarit, Séapa, on 
the way to Bettis, Proceeding from this spot 
and going N. W. towards Nepal, one will see 
the graceful Lauriya Nandangarh or Mathiah 
pillar which is the only one of Agoka’s columns 
which still retains its original capital, It stands 
near the large village of Lauriya, 3 miles north 
of Mathiah and very close to the ancient site of 
Nandangarh, the remarkable ruins of which 
date, according to Dr. Bloch,' from pre-Maur- 
yan period and where has been located the sacred 

site of the ‘Charcoal Stupa’ of Pippalavana, A 

Persian inscription dated 1071 (A. D. 1660-1) 
recording the name of Mahinddin Muhammad 
Awrangzid Padshah Alamgir Ghai was probably 
inscribed by some zealous Moslem in Mir Jumla’s 
army, which was then on its return from Bengal, 
whose attempt to demolish the Kafer monument 
is still visible in the form of the round mark of 

a cannon shot just below the capital. Some 
twenty miles N,N. B. of itis the Ramapurwa 
hamlet and more than a mile N. BE. of Piparis 
village. ‘Tho Champaran pillars were supposed 
by the late Dr. Smith? to have marked tho course 
of the royal road from the northern bank of 
the Ganges opposite the capital to the Nepal 
valley. 
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(Q The Minor Pillar Edicls. 


The Allahabad pillar contains two minor 
edicts—the Queen’s Edict and the Baict specity- 
ing the penalty of schism in the Church, Of 
the Queen’s Edict we have uo other version. But 
besides the mutilated version of Allahvbad and 
Safichi ' (inscribed on a fallen and broken pillar 
at the southern entrance to the Great Stapa of 
Satichi in Bhopal State, Central India), the 
Edict on tho penalty of schism in the Church is 
also preserved in the nenrly complete and fuller 
version engraved on the Sarnath Pillar® disco- 
vered by Mr. Oertel in 1905, at Saenith about 
3} miles N, of Benares, 

The most important of the minor pillars of 
Asoka is the Rummindet pillar standing at the 
shrine of Rummindet about one mile north of 
Paderia and 2 miles north of Bhagwanpuv in the 
Nopaleso Tashil of that name situated to the 
north of the British District of Basti,’ The 
commemorative record inscribed on it states that 
Lord Buddha, the Sikya sage, was born there. 
It thus locates the famous Lumbini grove, the 
Dirthplace of Buddha, A similar commemorative 
pillar is that discovered on the western bank of 
Nigliva Sagar, near the village of Nigliva in the 


§ A Guide to Sunehs, pp. 90 and ft. 
+ ASE—AR, 1004.5, pp. 68 and ft. 
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Nepalese Tarai to the north of the Basti District. 
The inscription on this pillar, now situated at a 
distance of about 13 miles to the north-west of 
the last-mentioned pillar, records that it was 
erected to mark the site of the stapa of Kona- 
gamana. 


Cave ‘Inscriptons. 


‘The famous caves of Barabar and Nagarjunt 
are situated sixteen miles due north of Gaya, or 
nineteen miles by the road, in two separate 
groups of hills on the left or west bank of the 
Phalgu river.’ There are four caves in the 
Barabar hill, Three of them have their walls 
insoribed with Asoka characters, informing us 
that these caves were dedicated by king Piyadasi 
to the Ajivikas, 

So much for the provenance of the various 
inscriptions of ASoka, We have now to consider 
other questions connected with them. First, 
what are the forms of stone on which they were 
engraved ? How are they spoken of by Agoka? 
At the end of PE, VII. he reters to sila-stambha 
and éila-phalaka. The first. obviously represent 
the stone pillars, and we know that many of his 
records were inseribed on them. Sila-phalaka 
signify ‘ the stone slabs,’ but except perhaps the 
Bhabra Edict, * no inscription of Asoka has yet 


£0, ASI, [44 and ft; C, CTT, T. 80.1. 
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been found incised on a stone slab, About the 
end of the Sahasaritm and Rapnath Ediets we 
meet with the words sila-slambha and parvata, 
‘The last of these must refer to such rocks as 
have been inscribed with not only his Minor 
Rock Ediets but also Fourteen Mock Rdicts. 
And, as a matter of fact, the Dhauliand Jaugada 
versions of the last series speak of their having 
been engraved ona parvata. ‘Che name of the 
‘parvata was in each case specified, but that in 
the Jaugada copy is alone preserved, and that is 
Khapithgala, It will thus be seen that Agoka 
caused his records to be incised on a three-fold 
material, namely, rock, stone pillar and stone 
slab. 

‘Phe second question that we have now to 
consider is: how does Asuka speak of his inserip- 
tions? By what names doos he refer to them ? 
‘Phose who haye studied the Fourteen Rock and 
the Seven Pillar Ediots know full well that they 
have been designated Dhatima-lipis by him. What 
doos this phrase mean? We have seen above 
that Asoka is very fond of instituting a com- 
parison between his Dharma and the ordinary 
practices of life. ‘Thus he compares vijaya with 
Dhaama-vijaya, maiigata with Dhazama-mangala, 
dana with Dharhma-dina, and so forth. We also 
Kmow that he distinguishes between ordinary 
Mahamatras and Dharama-Mahamatms. ‘The 
same must have been the ease with Dhrima-li 
which he must have used in contrast with ordinary 
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lipis, Now, lipi is a word which signifies a 
“writ? or ‘record,’ and is found employed in this 
senso not only in the Separate Kaliaga Eiicts 
but also Sarnath Pillar Edict. ‘The use of this 
word, especially in the last inscription, is of 
special importance. ‘This Edict, it is worthy of 
note, calls itself a éisana or Order, and yet we 
are told that two lipis of it were to be deposited 
—one for the guidance of the Officials and the 
other for the Buddhist laity, Zipi cannot but 
mean ‘a record’ here, As king, Agoka must 
have issued a groat many decrees relating to 
secular matters. And the writings conveying 
those decrees are obviously Vipis, And further 
as he was also a preacher, he must have issued 
similar decrees for the advancement of Dharima. 
‘These can therefore most appropriately bo called 
Dhamma-lipi, Tt is true that the Fourteen 
Rock and the Seven Pillar Rdicts alone have 
been styled Dharma lipi; but it does not follow 
that the other inscriptions of Asoka, except 
perhaps those engraved in the caves, were not so. 
All these epigraphs were records relating to 
the promotion and prépagation of Dhatama 
and can with perfect proprioty be designated 
Dharma-lipi. 

‘The third question that wo have to discuss is 
the dates at which the different records were 
engraved. Here so far as the Seven Pillar 
Edicts are concerned, we are on perfectly safe 
grounds. Pillar Edict I. begins by informing us 

34 
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that that Dharama-lipi was engraved in the 
twenty-sixth year of Agoka’s reign; and Pillar 
Edict VI. ends by giving precisely the same 
date for its incision. There can absolutely be 
no doubt that the first six edicts of this series 
were inscribed in the twenty-sixth regnal year 
of Asoka, As regards Pillar Edict VII. which 
is found only on the Delhi (-Topra) Pillar, 
we know that about the close of this record we 
have the specific year 27 as the date of its inci- 
sion. It is quite clear from this that the last 
edict was engraved one year later and that it is 
a subsequent addition. That it isa subsequent 
addition may be seen also from the fact that 
the letters of this epigraph are of an entirely 
different type from those of the preceding six 
edicts, as we have already observed in our notice 
of the Pillar on which it is engraved. ‘Though 
there is thus a perfect certainty about the dates 
of these Pillar Edicts, the same thing cannot 
unfortunately be said in regard to the other re- 
cords, not even in regard to the Fourteen Rock 
Edicts, It is true that no less than four differ- 
ent dates are found mefitioned in this series (RE. 
IV,, V., VIII. & XIII), but it is nowhere stated 
that this whole set of Dharima-lipis or any com- 
ponent thereof was inscribed in any particular 
year. They are dates of the different events 
alluded to in the different parts of this series, 
and not of the actual engraving. ‘The latest of 
these is the thirteenth year of Aéoka’s reign, and 
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this has been proposed by M, Senart as the date 
when the Fourteen Rock Edicts were incised. 
The French savant, it is true, has been followed 
by other scholars, both Indian and European. 
But this date cannot reasonably be taken as the 
actual date of the insoribing. All that we can 
logically conclude is, not that the whole set was 
engraved in the thirteonth regnal year, but only 
that it could not have been engraved before that 
year. We have, therefore, to fix the date for 
this series on independent grounds. If it can- 
not be fixed with any certainty, we shall do so 
at least approximately, ‘The lite of argument 
we have to adopt in this connection has already 
been indicated above. Pillar Edict VII. has 
been looked upon by all scholars as giving a 
resumé of the measures that Asoka devised 
and followed for the promotion of Dharhma up to 
tho twenty-seventh year of his reign, which we 
have just seen, is the date of that edict. But 
we find absolutely no reference made in it to the 
works of charity he executed in and outside India 
and which have been described in Rock Edict IT. 
or to the successes which crowned his missionary 
efforts, as we learn from Rock Edict XIII, not 
only in his empire but also in the dominions of 
his neighbouring sovereigns, Greek and Indian. 
Both these matters are of such paramount 
importance in Aéoka’s estimation that he would 


* above, p47, my 1. 
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never have failed to make mention of them in 
Pillar Edict VIL, if he had known about them 
before the twenty-seventh year, the date of that 
edict, We are, therefore, compelled to infer 
that Rock Edicts II, and XIII, in fact, the 
whole set of the Fourteen Rock Haiets, eame to 
bo engraved after the Seven Pillar Ediets wore 
incised, Other considerations also point to the 
same conclusion, As we have noted above, in 
Pillar Edict VIL. while Asoka is desoribing the 
various means he adopted for the dissemination 
of his faith, he refers to the erection of the 
‘Dharima-thambhas as one of those means, And 
at the close of it, as we have also seen, he speaks 
of the same Dharhma-lipi as having been ordered 
to be inscribed on stone pillars and stone slabs. 
There is, indeed, no reference here to the in- 
soribing of Dhathma-lipis on parvatas or rocks. 
‘The idea does not seem to have occurred to him 
till aftor the twenty-seventh year of his reign, 
the date of Pillar Edict VII. This shows that 
all his Rock Edicts, whether they are the Four- 
teen Rock Edicts or the Minor Rock Rdicts, 
must have been engraved when the work of 
ingoribing the Seven Pillar Edicts came to an 
end. 
‘As regards the question: which were first in- 
scribed—the Fourteen Rock Edicts or the Minor 
Rock Edicts, it deserves to be noticed, as we 
have seon, that in the Sahasaram and Rapnath 
epigraphs Asoka orders that edict to be 
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inscribed wherever a stone pillar or a parvata is 
found. This shows that the idea of inseribing 
rocks or pillars was new to him at that time, 
as otherwise there can be no propriety in his 
issuing that order. It seems therefore that as 
soon as the pillars were engraved, Asoka took 
up the work of incising Minor Rook Edicts, 
which must have been followed by that of the 
Fourteen Rock Bdicts. When the latter series 
was being insoribed, the idea of engraving rocks 
as well as pillars had become so familiar that 
Asoka makes absolutely no reference to either 
and that if he makes any reference at all to such 
material, he makes the general remark that those 
(Fourteen) Rock Bdicts were engraved on stone 
in order that they might endure permanently. 
After a hard strenuous missionary career of 
at least fourteen years, the idea first occurred to 
Asoka of inscribing on imperishable stone his 
manifold thoughts about Dharma and the 
various measures he adopted for its propagation. 
‘We have seen already why this idea commended 
itself to his mind His object evidently was 
that if he gave in a lithic form a sucoinet 
account of the activities of his career as a mis- 
sionary, it would be preserved for his remote 
descendants to sce,sread and reflect upon, and 
would stimulate them to push forward, over the 
whole world, the Dharhma-vijaya or conquest 


* Above, pp. 149-59. 
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through Dharima, which was inaugurated by 
him with such ecldt. ‘The different parts of his 
Dharhma-lipis, whether we take the Fourteen 
Rock Edicts or the Seven Pillar Edicts, are by no 
means bound together by any natural order. 
Agoka perhaps was in such a hurry to preserve 
an account of his missionary life in a durable 
form that he put together the different com- 
ponents of his series of epigraphs without any 
connected sequence. Nevertheless, we are 
exceedingly obliged to the Buddhist monarch 
that he at all conceived and forthwith executed 
the idea of transmitting to posterity in an endu- 
ring “form the thoughts, feelings and motives 
that agitated, animated and guided his soul and, 
above all, galvanised him into an all-around and 
unflagging activity to promote not only the 
temporal but also the spiritual weal of ‘mankind, 


B—Transtartox, Noves, etc. 
Introduetory Note. 


Many are the scholars who have dealt with 
the Asoka inscriptions since the second quarter 
of the 19th century. The labours of Prinsep, 
Wilson and Burnouf, the pioneers of Indian 
epigraphy, were brought together in 1877 by 
Sir Alexander Cunningham in the handy form 
of Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum, Vol. I. 
But they have now become more or less obsolete 
on account of the faultiness of their texts, 


i. ie 
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Some new inscriptions have been discovered and 
also mavy of the old known records have been 
differently read and interpreted since this 
volume was published. An exhaustive list of 
references to all publications brought out up 
till 1902, is contained in R. Otto Franke’s 
Pali und Sanskit, Strassburg, 1902, pp. 1-5. 
Agoka inscriptions are a literature by them- 
selves, and very few indeed are the scholars who 
have edited and annotated his whole set of 
epigraphs. The following are the only works 
that will generally be useful to a student of 
those inscriptions. 

Senart, Emile—Les Insoriptiones de Piya- 
dasi (Paris, in two vols.), Though this edition 
has suffered from faulty texts and later dis- 
coveries and researches, it is still considered to 
be an important work which no student can 
afford to ignore. 

Biihler, George—Beitrage zur Erkldrung 
der Asoka-Insoriften (Leipzig, 1909), offprint 
from ZDMG., 1883-1894. This gives many 
improved readings and emended translations, 
together with useful notes. ‘This work is indis- 
pensable. Part of it in English garb was 
published in EI., Vol. I, pp. 16-20, and Vol. II, 
pp. 245-274 & 447-72; ASSI, Vol. I, pp. 114- 
125. . 

Smith, V.A.—Asoka, the Buddhist Emperor 
of India (8rd Ea. 1920), Chapters IV-V. 
‘This, however, contains only translations and 
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comments, and gives no text of the records. 
‘This is a carefully prepared compilation, and 
serves as a useful handbook. 

Hultzsch, B,—The new revised edition of the 
insoriptions which was begun as early as 1012 
but was indefinitely delayed on account of the 
war is now very nearly complete, and will before 
Tong be accessible to scholars. It is expected to 
settle many controverted matters about the text 
and interpretation. 

Different articles by different scholars have 
boon published from time to time, either annota- 
ting single words or passages from the Asoka 
Inscriptions or dealing with special questions 
connected with them, ‘They are too numerous 
to mention here, but will be referred to in the 
following pages as occasion arises, ‘Thero are 
also some papers of ‘T. Michelson published in 
‘Indo-Germ, Forschungen, 1908, 1910, 1911; 
‘Amer. Jour, Philology, 1909, 1910 ; and JAOS., 
911. But they are concerned more with 
textual criticism and questions of phonetics than 
with interpretation. 
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() THR FOURTEEN ROCK EDICTS. 
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Translation. 


This Dhamma-tipi' was caused to be en- 
graved by king Priyadarsin, Beloved of the gods.* 
No animal should here* be immolated and offered 
as asacrifice ; nor should any saméja* be held: 
for king Priyadarsin, Beloved of the gods, sees 
much evil ina samaja, ‘here are, however, 
certain samajas, which are considered excellent 
by Priyadarsin, Beloved of the gods. 

Formerly in the kitchen of king Priyadarsin, 
Beloved of the gods, many hundreds of thousands 
of animals were every day slaughtered for curry.’ 
But now when this Dhaama-lipi was written, 
only three animals were being killed for curry, 
namely, two peacocks and one deer; but even 
that deer not regularly. Even these three 
animals will not be afterwards killed. 


Notes. 


+ ‘The phrase dhariuma-lipi, which occurs in 
as in many other Aéoka inscriptions, has been 
‘righteonsness-edict’ by Kern, simply ‘edict’ by Senart, 
and ‘religious edict’ by Bibler. Strictly speaking, Zips, 
means a fekia, ‘a writ,’ ‘a record’ (not “a decree, edict’), 
and can be taken in this sense alone in the Sirnath pillar 


» 85 
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inseription. Dharma, again, here menns not only ‘right- 
ss’ but also ‘acts of charity and measures for 
fostering righteousness.’ The word had better remain 
untranslated. Above, pp. 264-5, 

* On Panini, VI. 3, 21, which deals with the genitive 
aluk-sanisa, Katyayana bas the Vista : deriwanh-prigu ite 
cho. From this itis plain that in the time of the Vlrti- 
akira, the words devdudn-priya Ind come into uso, aud 
was looked upon as one word. In his gloss on tho 
Vartika: dharad-adivegals appended tw Payini, V. i. Uh 
includes derandih-priya under the bharmiadi- 
gana. \dicates that like the words dlanat, dirghiyus 
and dyuslmat comprised in this Gaya, deoindtivypriya Wax 
employed as an auspicious mode uf address ot charuee 
terisation (JBBRAS,, XI, 893). But it ix worthy of 
note that the term was’ even'at this early period used in 

ironical sense as is clear from tho Fartifu of Katytyana 
referred to. In later times, however, the word 
iguification (J RAS., 1908, 






















ju 
always conveyed a derogatory 
pp. 5045). 

Although derandrnxpriya of some copies of Kock Bdict 

VIII, corresponds to rijano of others, it ix not correct to 
regard the former as syuionyinous with the latter, as V. A, 
Smith appears to have done (JRAS, 190, 
For, rdja, which is eonjoined to the namo of Pri 
together with devinaii-priya, would in that ease 
superfluous. Again, the rendering ‘ his sacred majesty, * 
which he has proposed for devandrh-priya cannot commend 
itself to any one, as the phrase ‘his sacred amajesty ’ 
can be applied more appropriately to the heud of a 
religious establishment, wach, eg., ax the Pope of Kurope 
or the ‘Saiikardeharyas’ of India, but ean. seldom be 
used with propriety with reference to a seenlar king 
in general, 

2 ‘The word sda has been taken by some tomenn “ here, 
that is, on this earth,” and by others “here, that is, in 
Pstaliputra.” But it had rather be taken to denote’ hie 
“palace and royal establishment,” because all the other 
items mentioned in this edict are counected with eithor 
Asoka persoually or his royal household. He may there. 
fore be supposed to have prohibited the performance of 
sacrifi ly in his empire but only so far as he 
and his family were concerned, 
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4 The real sense of sawdja was unknown to scholars 
(ill it was first pointed ont in IBBRAS., XXL. 305 ff. 
-\ more detailed note by me on the same subject will he 
found in IA., 1913, 255 & ff. Some addition to our 
Knowledge of the exact nature of a samija has recently 
been made by F, W, ‘Thomas in JRAS,, 1914, 392-4 and 
75%. See also N, G. Majumdar, LA, 1918, pp. 221-8, The 
word was interpreted hy Senart ax” denoting “a convivial 
assembly ’(1A., 1X, 286), by Pischel ‘a hattue’ (Walt, 
Gel, Anz, \881, p. 1324), and by Bubler ‘a festi 
assembly’ (I, TI. 400), “None of these scholars was, 
howovor, able fo substantiate his meanings by any Dterary. 
evidence or to show why some samidjax wero conderoned 
and ome extolled by Asoka in an inscription directed 
against the slaughter of animals. ‘This point has been 
clearly eet forth, Adove, pp. 20-21 and p. 137. 

* he question arises: Why did this daily slanghtor 
of hundreds of thousand animals take place in the royal 
kitchen of Agoka before the inscription was engraved ? 
Attention may in this connection be invited to TA., 19 
pp. 265 & fF, and also Adore, pp. 21-2. 

® Notico that the Aorist. form arubhisn (= drabkitinun) 
and the Perfest: form aradiare (=arabhire) have been 
promiscuously used. ‘Chix Perfect. form is interesting, 
because it is vob mot with in literary Pali, It does not, 
however, sum to have disappeared from the popular 
speech. ' Mark also tho perfeot form ayaya in RE., VIII. 
(Gimar version). 
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as + Translation. 


Everywhere in the dominions of king 
Priyadarsin, Beloved of the gods,--as well as of 
those of his frontier sovereigns, such as the 
Chodas,' Pandyas, Satiyaputra, Keralaputra, as 
far as the Tamraparni, the Yona (Greek) king 
called Axatiyaka (Antiochus) and also those who 
are the neighbours? of Atatiyaka (Antiochus) — 
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everywhere has king Priyadarsin, Beloved of the 
gods, established medical treatment of two kinds, 
—that' wholesome for men and that wholesome 
for animals:, Where medicinal herbs, whole- 
some for men and wholesome for animals, are not 
found, they have everywhere been imported and 
planted, Roots and fruits, wherever they are 
not found, have been imported and planted.:|On 
the roads wells have been caused to be dug, and 
trees caused to be planted for the enjoyment of 
man and beast. 


Notes. 


1 Above, pp. 88 & #8, For Path 
OL, 1918, pp. 10-11, 

In regard to Sitiyaputra, R. G. Bhandarkar draws 
attention to the fact that along the westernmost portion of 
the Deccan tableland we have Maratha, Kayastho, and 
Brahman families, bearing the surname  Satpute, whieh 
seoms to be derived from the Satiyapatta of this ‘inserip- 
tion. Whe independent state of Satiyaputra may, there- 
fore, have been situated along the Western Ghaute and 

Konkan Coast below (Jud Review, 1909, pp. 401 & ff.) 
ihler, however, ident Satiyas with Sitvats mentioned 
in the Aitareya Braimana, VIII. 14 and ineladed in. the 
Porbvddi-gana referred to in Panini, V. 3. 117 (Beitrige 
‘aur Brkliirung der Asoka-Inscriften, pp. 18 & 8). V. A. 
Smith holds that Satyaputra may ‘be either the ‘Taluva 
country or the region round about Satyamaigalam (HL, 
163, 185 n,, 459; Aioka, p. 161). Mr.S. V. Venkateswara 
takes it to be “the name of the country or people having 
Kétichtpuram for its capital” (JRAS., 1918, pp. 541 
TA, 1919, p. 24). According to §. Krishnaswami 
Aiyangar, Satiyaputra refers to the region north of Cochin, 
where the Matriarchate or Aliyasanténam Law prevails 
(Beginnings of South Indian History, p. 73; TRAS., “1919, 
pp. 581 & ff.) For another view, sev Above, pp. 41-3. 


(Pandya) see also 
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‘Tarhbaparhni had for long been taken to stand for 
Ceylon. But recently E. Hultzsch (Smith, 1A., 1918, pp. 48 
if.) has proposed to identify it with the river Tamra- 
parni, which flows throngh the modern Tinnevelly 
District, the old Pao’ya kingdom. Bat if Tarhbaparhni 
really denotes the in this Ediet, we should have 
found her mentioned, not after Keralaputra, but after 

ya, as the river formed its extremity as of India, 
Similarly, there is no propriety in Agoka speaking in RE. 
XIII of “ the people of the TSmrapargi”? as separate from 
the Pawlyas, as the former were already included in th 
latter. The old identification therefore stands unassailabl 
iihler renders sdmarhta by ‘vassal-kings.’ Thi 
the reading of all the versions except that of Gim&r, which 
has simipam. This indicates that simanfa must bere 
signify ‘neighbouring or bordering,’ which is exactly 
the senee that Childers’ Pa1i Dictionary gives for the 
word. 

® Sonart takes chikickha to signify ‘remedies,’ and 
Biibler ‘n hospital.’ It is safer to render it by ‘medical 
treatment.’ For the proper understanding of the passage, 
seo Abore, pp. 184-6. 





























Ii. 
Translation. 


thus saith king Priyadarsin, Beloved of the 
When I had been consecrated twelve 
years, this order was issued (by me):— Every- 
Where in my dominions the Yuktas,’ the 
Rajjukas* and the Pradesikas* shall proceed 
on circuit * every five years as well for this 
purpose (for the instruction of Dharima), as for 
other business, to wit,“ meritorious is the hear- 
kening to mother and father; meritorious is 
liberality to friends, acquaintances and relatives, 
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to Brahmans and Sramanas *; meritorious is the 
abstention from slaughter of animals; meri- 
torious is small expense and small accumula- 
tion.” ‘Phe canneil (of ministers) shall order 
the Yuktas in regard to the reckoning (of this 
expense and accumulation) ’ both according to 
the letter and according to the spirit. 


Notes. 


1 Yuta has been separated by Sevart from Rajika and 
Pradesika, and taken in the sense of ‘the faithful.’ Biibler, 
however, takes it as an adjective of Rajika and translates 
it. by ‘loyal.’ As was first pointed out by Senart (IA., 
191, 246, n. 50), the insertion of the word cha thrice in the 
Girnar text makes Biibler’s rendering of Yuta untenable. 
‘That word clearly must he taken as a snbstantive, and, 
like Rajokas and Pradegikas, Yutas must be taken to be 
officers. For the correct sense of Yuta (Yukta) see Adove, 
pp: 53-4 See also Jat., Vol. V, p. 117, v. 20. 

+ For Rajikas, see Above, pp. 55-6. Jayaswal, however, 
derives rajaia from rajan, and takes Rajikas to denote 
“the rulers or Ruler. isters, the Committee of the 
Parie® vested with real executive powers over the whole 
empire” (JBORS., 1918, p. 42). 

® According to Kern, Pradesika was a local governor, 
and Senart seems to agree with him. Bibler renders the 
word by ‘vassals’ and understands by them the ancestors 
of the Thakurs, Raos, Rawale, ete., of the present day. As 
Pradesikas have beon associated with Yuktas and Rajjukas, 
they must, denote Agoka’s officers, and not his vassals. 
‘This agrees with the fact that they had to go on their 
circuit like the other officers, and during tours to do the 
work of preaching over and above their office duties. The 
explanation proposed by F. W. Thomas is therefore the 
best going at present (JRAS., 1914, pp. 383-6; 1915, p. 
112). See also Abore, pp. 64-5. 

4 Kern ond, after him Butler, trauslate anusatnyanam 
by ‘on tour of inspection.’ This seems to be correct, and 
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Biibler has quoted authority in support of it from Brahma- 
nical literature with the help of the St. Petersburg Dic- 
tionary. Authority of the Pali texts for this sense is also 
not wanting, See e.g. Maj-Nikaya, Vol, LIT, p. 8.1.19; 
pel74, lL 5 and 17. Senart, however, understands it, in 
the sense of “assembly.” But this seems to be improbable 
first because there is no authority in favour of this meaning. 
Secondly, the object of the verb mixh-kram which ocours 
in most of the versions must denote something physic 
We might thus speak of mismingtnarn nigarntu, but n 
anusathyinatis nikhanarntn, OF course, we speak of sabi 
isk hrantoh, but only in the sense of ‘ went to theassembly 
hhouse’ and not ‘ went to or joined the assembly *. ‘Thirdly, 
‘the word anusainyana occurs in the separate Jangala 
Baict, bat not in its Dbauli version. IF its meaning is 
fassembly’ as Senurt takes it, the omission of such au 
important word in any version is inexplicable, but if it 
simply. signifies ‘a tour or a tour of inspection,’ the same 
Sense is brought out by the causal form of the root wish 
Fran, the use of the word anusariyydna being uot absolutely 
ecessary.. ‘The same word has also been traced in a seal 
found af Basarh, whose legend I read as Pestle nnsathyana 
fatak-ire (from the touring camp of the Vessli (officers) 
(ASI. AR,, 1913-14, pp. 11 and #&, and plate L). | Jayas- 
Wal takes zvusainydna to mean “ going out of office or on 
Official transfer,” aud quotes an authority from the Sukra- 
‘iti, not, however, in support of this meaning of the word, 
but of the desirability of transferring officers (JBOR.S, 
1908, pp. 86-40). 

8 Thisis a Dvandva compound siguifying “recluses and 
mendicants of the Brahma and Sramayja eects.” See Adore, 
pp. 168-9. 

© Apanyoyata apabhirindata sadn has been rendered by 
Separé thus +" goo to, shun prodigality and_violenee of 
language.” Biller omits apanyayata. Apabhandata sadh, 
aeverding to him, means “meritorious is the abstention 
from reviling heterodox men.2” Both these echolars find, 
jn apa, the first component of the two words, the privative 
‘use of the preposition apa. I agree with ‘Thomas iu taking 
Hes equivalent to aZya for the reasons specified by him 
(IA., 1908, p. 20). Bhanda, if we derive it from bhand, 
{to"teprove, deride,’ can no doubt mean ‘roviling ” OF 
‘yjolence of language, as understood by Biblerand Senart 5 
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but as apabharndata has been placed in juxtaposition with 
apavyayata, biiida raust be 80 interpreted as to show that 
balu-dhindata is one extreme just as lahi-vyayata is 
another. ‘This is possible only by taking (anda in the 
sense of “goods, property.” “Apabhendata thns means 
Fittle accumulation? in conteadistinetion with apanyayatd, 
“little expense.’ 


* Phis isone of the most knotty passages from Asoka 
inseriptior Senart’s interpretation: Tt is for the 
clergy further to iustruct the faithful in detail as to 
principles and in the terms.” ‘This may be expressed with 
aslight paraphrase thus:—CTo the clergy (it falls) th 
to teach in detail the basis (of moratity, ils rarions rules), 
and the form (ie, according to the formule and in the 
appointed order).”” According to Bithlor the passage 

“Moreover, the feachers aud aneticx of all schools 
inouleate wal is befitting at di ico both 
according to the letter and according to th ”” Now, 
fet us try to arrive at. the correct sense of the passage. 
In the first place, what is the meaning of the word Yuta 
here? Obviously it must denote the same thing which 
tthe word denotes above in this inseription. We have seen 
that as Yutas are mentioned in conjnnetion with Rajjukas 
and Pridesikas who were officers, they mnst denote a 
class of officers ; and we have also seon what olnes of 
officers they were. This disposes of the meaning ‘the 
faithful’ and ‘what is befitting’ which Senart and 
Biibler attach to the word. Secondly, what is the mean 
ing ofthe word arid, which is taken, in tho eon, of 
“Glergy” (sarhgha) by Senart and “teachers and ascetion 
of schools” by Bibler. Tt is worthy of note that paris 
occurs also in Rock Edict VI’, where, as we shall eo 
further on, Jayaewal has conclusively shown us that it 
means ‘the council of ministers.’ “This fits here execl- 
ently, because it is the council of ministers that can with 
propriety issue orders to the Yuktas. Now remains the word 
ganana which signifies, ‘reckoning, countiog.’ We have 
seen that Asoka asks his officers to preach the develop- 
ment of the virtues of alpr-vyayatd and alpa-bhandata, 
But how was it to be determined that his people were 
developing these Lomely virtues? It was, therefore, 
necessary that some of his officers should make a house to 
hhouse inspection and count how inuch of expense and 
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how much of goods each householder had incurred or 
accumalated. But it was impossible to lay down one 
fnflexible rule for all households. So. the Parishad. was 
ordered to advise them as each difficulty arose (Above, 
p- 60). 





- Iv. 


we Translation. 


‘A long period, many hundreds of years, have 
elapsed, (during which) the slaughter of animate 
beings, injury to creatures, unseemly behaviour 
to relatives, (and) unseemly behaviour to 
Brahmans and Sramanas only increased. But 
now, in consequence of the practice of Dharma 
by king Priyadargin, Beloved of the gods, the 
sound of drum has become the sound of 
Dhathma after (his) having shown to people 
spectacles of aerial chariots, spectacles of 
elephants, masses of fire and other divine re- 
presentations.’ As has not happened for many 
hundred years before, have now increased, 
through king-Priyadarsin-Beloved-of-gods’ in- 
structions in Dharama, abstention from the 
| slaughter of animate beings, abstention from 
injury to creatures, seemly behaviour to 
‘relatives, seemly behaviour to Brahmans and 
Sramanas, hearkening to father and mother, 
hearkening to the elders: The practice of 
‘Dharama of this and other manifold kinds has 
grown, and king Priyadargin, Beloved of the 

36 
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gods, will (still more) cause this practice of 
Dharma to grow, The sons, grandsons and 
great-grandsons of king Priyadarsin will cause 
the practice of Dharama to grow until the mon 
of destruction,’ (and), abiding in Dhavama and 
virtuous conduct, will give instruction in 
Dharma ; for the most excellent act is instruc- 
tion in Dhathma, and (the fostering of) the 
practice of Dharima is not for a man devoid of 
virtuous conduct. Growth and non-diminution 
in this matter are therefore excellent, For this 
purpose, namely, that (my descendants) may 
enjoin the growth of this matter and that no 
diminution should be noticeable, has this 
(Dhatima-lipi) been caused to be written. ‘This 
was caused to be written by king Priyadarsin, 
Beloved of the gods, when he was consecrated 
twelve years. 
Notes. 


' ‘This passage has beon variously interpreted, but 
these interpretations be divided into two ol 
according as they are taken to rofer to terrestrial objects 
or atmospheric phenomena. ‘The first kind of interpreta 
tion has been favoured by Seuart and Biller, and the 
seoond by Kern and for some timely Haltasch (JRAS., 
1911, 785 & ff). I confess, the first interpretation com- 
mends itself to meas being more natural. But the actual 
sense I deduce from the passage differs, from that of 
Senart and Biibler, and has been set forth ‘in IA., 1918, 
25°& ff, and it is a matter of extreme gratification that 
Haltzsch has accepted my view (ibid, 1913, 651 & ff), 

‘The following are the different translations proposed : 
Kern :—" But now, when king Devandmpriya Priyadargin 
practises righteousness, his kettledram has become a 
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summons to righteousness, while apparitions of chariots 
of the gods, and apparitions of celestial elephants, and 
fiery balls, atd other signs in the heavens, showed them- 
selves to the people.” (IA., V, 261.) 
Senart :—** But now king Piyadasi, dear to the gods, 
, being faithful in the practice of religion, has made ti 
noive of drums to resound (im euch a way that it is) as the 
(very) sound of eligi inting out to the people the 
procaine of eligaaies, elephant, torher and other 











yeavenly spectacles.” (Ibid, X. 84.) 

Biibler :— But now, in consequence of the fulfilment 
of the sacred law by king Priyadarsin, Beloved of the 
gos the sound of drums o rather the sound of the law, 
jas een ieard, while the sight of cars of the gods, 
clopbants, and other heavenly spectacles were exhibited to 
the 





(EL, Il. 467) 
be page in gustion ha recently een dicot by 
aswami Aiyangar after my interpretation was 
(SRAS, 1915, p. 521; TA, 1015, p. 208). 
He renders it as follows: “ But now, in consequence of 
the adoption of the Dharma (law of morality) by 
Devinampriya Priyadargin, the sound of the dram is lo! 
tound of the Dharma; the spectacle presented to 

the people, processional cars, elephants, bonfires and 
others, the representations of the Devas.” I am afraid, 
the translation is not quite admissible, Because the wor 
afin clearly shows thatthe vinnas, stine and cynit 





















; Fandhas which Afoka showed to-his people were divyar 
rapani. They could not therefore be the onal 
cars, elephants and bonfires, which are earthly objects, 

: F. W, Thomas also gives ‘bon-fire’ as the meaning of 


aggitiamdha (JRAS., 1914, 395), but has not shown how 

the display of bonfire ean create and develop righteousness 

among the people. 
For the elucidation of this passage, see Above, pp. 124- 
Gand 136-8. In my uote referred to above (IA., 1913, 
p. 25 & 11), the word vimana alone has been satisfactorily 
explained. For this purpose attention was drawn to a 
Pali work called Yindva-vatthu. ‘The same work also 
explains the words /as“in, and agi or joti-khandia. From 
it we learn that of those who live pious lives, some obtain 
in the next world not only vindnas or heavenly palaces, 
but also Aastins or all-white celestial elephants (p. 4,1. 1; 
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p. 56, Il. 16 & 35) and agi or joti-khandhas, that is, a 
complexion resplendent like lightning (p. i, 1. 9), stars 
(p. 7, 1.28), or fire (p. 12, 1.88), “Atdni cha divyant 
Fapani inelude such vehicles as celestial horses, and 
so forth mentioned in the same work, that is the 
vatthu (p. 12, 1. 28; p. 4,1. 26). 

2 For Sarhwata-kapa (=Satnvarta-kalpa), see JRAS., 
1911, p. 485, 













Translation, 


Thus saith king Priyadarsin, Beloved of the 
gods: Good is difficult to perform. He who 
initiates good does something difficult to 
perform, Now by me much good has been 
done, If my sons, grandsons, and my descend- 
ants after them, until the won of destruction, 
follow similarly, they will do what is meritorious, 
but in this respect he, who abandons even part 
(of his duty), will do ill. Verily, sin is easy to 
commit.! 

Now, for a long time past previously, there 
were no Dharma-Mabimatras’ Dharma-Maba- 
matras were created by me when I had been 
consecrated thirteen years. They have been set 
to work among all sects for the establishment 
of Dharma, promotion of Dhathma, and for the” 
welfare and happiness of the righteous.’ (In the 
country of the Yayanas, Karhbojas and the 
Gandharas,' and of the hereditary Rashtrikas 
and others on the Western Coast, they are 
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occupied with the welfare and happiness, of the 
Brahmans .and Grihapatis who have become 
hirelings,) And, of the helpless and the aged, and 
(are also océupied) with the removal of shackles* 
from the righteous. They c8ncern themselves 
with a (money) grant, the removal of shackles,” 
or the release, of (any man) who is bound with 

» jfotters, according as he is encumbered with 
progeny, is subjected to oppression, or is aged* 
‘They are everywhere employed in (my) closed 
female apartments, or among my brothers, 
sisters, and other relatives, whether in Patali- 
putra or outlying towns. Everywhere in my 
dominions they are occupied with the righteous, 
if he is leaning on Dhathma, is an abode of 
Dharima, or is given up to alms-giving. For 
this puzpose this document of Dbarama has 
been engraved, namely, that it may long endure 
and that my progeny may follow (me). 


Notes. 


1 It hag been customary to separate the initial portion 
of this ineeription from the place where mention is made 
of the creation of the Dharma-Mabimitras, as if both 
these parts were disconnecttd. But such a’ procedure is 
unwarranted. Every inscription of Aéoka is permeated by 
a certain idea which connects its different parts. ‘The 
{nitial portion must therefore be so translated as to show 
that it is connected with what follows. Accordingly, 
Falana or kaydna does not mean ‘a good work’, or ‘a 
good deed’, but rather ‘good’ or ‘ weal’, both temporal 
and spiritual. Aéoka tells us that he has done much good 
of this nature, and exhorts bis sons, grandsons, and 
descendants to follow in his path. He insists upon their 
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performing this daty in full and not partially, becanse 
‘pipa or sin, that is, temporal or spiritual evil, comes 
naturally toa human being. Hence the latter, especially 
he is a raler, ean never be too much on his gnard, and 
ought to fulfil his whole duty to bis subjects, without 
omitting any part thegoof. In the Mansera, Kalst and 
Dhault copies we haYe pape di nana supadalaye, which, I 
think, means * sin requites to be well weeded out. Agoka 
then informs us that contributory to his plan of doing 
Aalyana or temporal and spiritual good to his subjects was 
his appointment. of the Dharma-Mahimatras, who, as we 
shall soon sve, were set to bring about both these kinds of 
weal to the people, Kor his contrast of kaya with papa, 
see Pillar Bdict 111, 

2 The term Diarwa-Makimatra has been translated 
‘Overseer of the Sacred Law’ by Bitbler (EL. 11. 167) 
and ‘Censor of the Law of Piety? by Smith (Asoka, 
p- 168), It had better be left. untranslated, as any 
translation of it must be misleading. ‘there were many. 
Mahiimatras before Agoka’s time, but he was the first to 
create Dharma-Mahdmiitras, that is, Malimitras for the 
promotion of Dhathia, 


* Tho construction of this passage has rather become 
abstraso by the indiscriminate use of the conjunction oka 
in the various recensione, particularly atter dharamayntasa 
in the Gimar copy. Nevertheless, I think, that what is 
here intended is that the Dharma-Mahimitms wore to 
concern themselves with all the PasatiJas and Diarmayak- 
tas in AGokn’s dominions. For » Pasarhda, soe Above, 
p. 172, The word Dha 4a oceurs thrice in this 
inscription, and each time Buhler interprets it differently. 
Seuart’s criticism seems to be unanswerable (IA., 1891, 
p. 289, n. 80), and he proposes to render it by ‘the faithful 
of the (true) religion ’. It, however, seems better to translate 
it by ‘one full of Dhathma, the righteous’. ‘Thonas takes 
it in the sense of “the officials of the dharma (or eccle- 
siastical) department” (JRAS,, 1915, pp. 102-3), and 
Smith “Subordinates of the Law of Fiety” (4eoka, 
p.170). They thus take the word to be Dharma-Yukta, 
‘and not dharmayuéta, But this procedure is open to 
objection, In the first place, Asoka nowhere tells us about 
the creation of the Dharma-Yuktas, which he certainly 
would bave done, if he bad created them, as he no doubt 
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does in the ease of the Dbarma-Mahimatras. And we are 
not warranted in supposing that there already existed 
before the time of Aéoka any officials of that description. 
Secondly, it is inconceivable why the Dharma-Mahamitras 
have to show solicitude for the welfare and happiness of and 
even preach to the Dharma-Yuktas, if the “Thats wlan 
were the king’s officials, and not his subjects. ‘Thirdly, in 
PE, VIL. Rajjukas are spoken of as preaching to the 
Diatiuna-yuta jana, who can there stand only for those 
people who follow Asoka’s Dharbma. 

‘The doties of a Dharma-Mabimatra, it will be seen, 
were of a twofold nature, according as they pertained to 
the material or the spiritual welfare of the people, See 
Adore, pp. (5 and #5 also pp. 144 and ff. 

*Biibler proposes a punctuation after apelarhla and 
connecta Yout-Kethboje-Gethdlalanarh with what precedes. 
But I agree with Senart in taking the latter along with 
what follows, ‘The reasons for this procedare have be 
ably set forth in IA. 1891, p. 240, n. 30, For the identi- 
fication of the Yonas, Kambojas, Gandhiras and so forth, 
#00 Above, pp. 29 and ff. 

*Bramanibha und its variants correspond exactly, 
was pointed out by Bibler (VOJ. XII, 76), to the literary 
PBli Grakmavibiha (brihman-ebhya) whieh oceurs in no 
Jess than three verses. in the Mahitndradakassapa Jat 
‘The term sdbka of this compound has been expliined 
as gahapati in the commentary. For the social group 
exactly denoted by it, see sdore p. 183. The phrase 
Uhatamaya (G), bhatawaya (8. M. & K.), or Lhatimaya (D.) 
hhas very much exercised the epigraphists, and as been 
variously explained ; ‘soldiers and warriors’ =bhnta-marya 
(Senart) ; ‘hired servants ’=Jérila-maya (Bibler) ; and 
“servants and “masters’=Liata-w-ayern (Franke). I can 
agree with Biihler only. Bate eannot possibly stand here 
for ‘warriors’. ‘This is forbidden by the variant form data 
farnished by Girnir. Maya, again, cannot be equivalent 
to marya as its r would have then been preserved in the 
Shabbizgarht and Mansers versions. It is therefore 
natural to equate the phrase with the Sanskrit dirifa-maya, 
J, however, take this expression as qualifying JramaniBha, 
and translate the awhole by ‘Brahmans and Gribapatis, 
consisting of hirelings’. Not all individuals of the 
Brahman and Vaigya classes are meant here, but rather 
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those who were in the same condition as angéia and 
vriddha, ‘the helpless and the old’. We need not doubt 
that some of the Brahmans and Vaisyas were in 
degraded condition, Rhys Davids says: “Brahmins are 
also frequently mentioned as engaged in agriculture, and 
as hiring themselves ont as cowherds and even goat~ 
herds” (Buddhist India, p. 57). Vor Grilapatis reduced 
to such a condition, seo “Fick's Soeia’ Organisation, ete, 
‘Trans. pp. 255-6, 

"In Soparate Kaliiiga Rdiot L, Asoka warns a certain 
class ‘of his officials against any dundtuna or parikles 
(p- 84, 1, 1) befallinge any one of his subjects. At the end 
of the same Edict, while repeating this warning, he uses 
the words parihodia and paritlesa (p. 86, 1.7). Paribodha 
is thus ly the same as landiana, and may be 
translated by ‘bonds or shackles’. ‘The same meaning 
suits the word very well in the passages quoted by ‘Thomas 
in JRAS., 1915, pp. 99-106. Av rogards the other reading, 
parigodla, presented by Girnar, he seoms to be right in 
ascribing this confusion between’ the two words to the 
uibage of the time. 

1 In rogard to the interpretation of this passage I 
agree, on the whole, with Senart. Biibler takes dadza in 
tandhana-badhasa to mean ‘corporal punishment’. ‘The 
word is Jadza in all recensions, and not vadia, And the 
rile vadayor=abhedah was certainly not applicable to the 
‘Agokan records. ‘The. phrase is equivalent to the Sanskrit 
dandhona-baddhasya, and means “of one bound with 
fetters” that. is, Simprisoned’, Pativididna has been used 
in Rock Edict VIII in the sense of * distribution or grant 
(of money), and suits here very well. ‘The word 
abhikara has been traced by Biihler to tho root alli -+ 
pi, and be refers us to Jat, IV. 12ly v. 72, where 
the word ablikirati means ‘overpowers, oppresses’. 
For a different interpretation, see JBORS., 1918, 
pp. 144-6. 

® 1 have nowhere seen a translation of this passage 
where its parts are intelligently connected one with the 
other. For an elucidation of the exact kind of work which 
in the passage the Dharma-MahBmatras are expected to do, 
see Above, pp. 66-7. 
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4, 
VI. Prert! oe 
Translation. 


‘Thus saith king Priyadarsin, Beloved of the 
gods:—A long period has passed (when) 
formerly there was no dispatch of business and 
reporting at all hours. This, therefore, I have 
done, namely, that at all hours and in all 
places,—whether I am eating or am in the 
closed (female) apartments, in the inner 
chamber, in the royal stables,' on horseback * 
or in pleasure orchards, the Reporters may report 
people’s business to me. People’s business I do 
at all places. And when in respect of any- 
thing that I personally order by word of mouth, 
for being issued or proclaimed, or, again, 
(if) in respect of any emergent work that may 
superimpose itself on the Mahamatras, there is 
any division or rejection in the council,’ I 
have so commanded that it shall be forthwith 
communicated to me at all places and at all 
hours. I am never satisfied with (my) exertions 
or with (my) dispatch of business. For the 
welfare of the whole world is an esteemed duty 
with me. \And the root of that, again, is this, 
namely, exertion‘ and dispatch of business. 
There is no higher duty than the welfare of the 
whole world. And what little effort I make,— 


what is it for?—(in order) that I may be free 
36 
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from debt to the creatures, that I may render 
some happy here and that they may gain heaven 
in the next world. For this purpose have I 
caused this document of Dharhma to be en- 
graved: what for ?—in order that it may endure 
for a long time and that my sons and grandsons 
may similarly exert themselves for the welfare 
of the whole world. ‘This, however, is difficult 
to carry out without the utmost exertion. 


Notes, 


' Phe exact meaning of rack is not settled. It is 
translated ‘secret retreat” (Senart), ‘Iatrine’” (Bubler), 
and ‘closet? (Smith). The latter two evidently take it 
as equivalent to varchas which, however, means excreta,’ 
only. Jayaswal (IA., 1918, pp. 58-55) rightly remarks 
thas ao king in hia gonses would ase officers to’ announce 
tho business of suitors in his latrive,” and says that 
vacka stands for vraja and explains the philological 
Aint, namely, the change of joo by referring as 
to vracherndi in He, XLT (Shabbhegechi) standing for 
vrajanti. Ho also ‘shows that vraja is mentioned thrice 
in Kantilya’s Arthasastra, whero the word is used to 
denote any ‘herd of cattle, whether of horses, or camels, 
and eo forth.” RE. XII, mentions vacha-thimikas, 
or Officers in charge of cattlo-reari Seo Above, 
. 67, Fayaswal, however, takes it in a differont sense, 
Tue only ‘cbjection to. the full acceptance of Jayaswals 
proposal is that the philological difficulty is not wholly 
removel, because the change of j to ek in the preseut 
instance is a peculiarity of the Shabbizgarhi and Mansher’ 
edicts only, and hence vacka of the Girir and other 
recensions cannot reasonably be taken to stand for vraja, 
Vidhushekhara Bhattacharya Sastri also takes vacha as 
equivalent to orgja, but takes the latter to mean ‘a 
road’ (IA., 1920, ‘p. 56). ‘This in his opinion refers to 
the king when he is on the road for a short walk, 

+ Bithler takes vinita as vinitaka ‘a litter ot 
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palanquin.’ Jayaswal (IA.,1918, p. 58) takes itas equivalent 
to Kantilya’s vinaya, and interprets it to mean ‘military 
exercise” and quotes in support of his position a passage 
from the ArthaSistra. Reasons against Jayaswal’s intorpre- 
tation have been set forth by Radhagovinda Basak (IA., 
1919, pp. 14-15). Basak further shows that the 
Amarakosha (II. 8. 45) has vinitah sidin-oahingh, that 
is, vinitas are easy-riding or well-trained horses. This 
is supported by the Medint which gives vintiah suvad-aive 
ayit, From the same word has been derived vainileka 
which Amarakosha explains as parathpara-rahana. It 

le, I think, any eanvoyance dhet ix borne by. slays 
iitas_ or well-trained horses. In the Majjhima- 
» a pointed oat by Vidhushekbara Sastri (IA., 
1920, p. 53), Pasenadi, king of Kosala, is referred to 
along ,with his seven ratha-vinitas when he has to go 
from Srivasti to Saketa. These ratha-vinitas are placed 
at successive stages, so that the first is disposed off as soon 
as the next one is reached. What is this ratha-vintla? 
He takes it to mean ‘a vinida in the of a ratha,? 
Perhaps it is better to take it as denoting ‘a horse trained 
for the chariot’ Viaila can thos be brought to. bear 
the same sense that has been assigned to it in the 
lexicons, 

4 ‘The most important word here is paris (=parisha), 
taken to signify “ the Buddhist clergy” (Senart), and “the 
committee of any caste or sect” (Bibler). | Jayaswal 
alon to be correst in taking it as equivalent to 
the mantri-Parishat mentioned in Kautilya’s Arthasistra 
(IA,, 1918, 282 and ff). This is just what might be 
expected in an admini edict, such as this Edict 
undoubtedly. is, But for a different meaning of this word 
‘and also of this passage, see JASB., 1920, pp. 331 and ff. 
The next important word is nijéati, which occurs also 

PE. VIL. The verbal root of this word occurs also 
in PE. IV. and Separate Kalinga Edict I. In the latter 
it certainly means ‘to reflect, consider,’ but in the former 
“to soften, arrest.’ ‘The second sense fits, RE. VI. and 
PE, VII, better. Nijhati may be therefore taken here 
as signifying ‘rejection, nullification’ For the full 
sense of this passage, see Above, pp. 59 and ff. 


4 Biibler quotes verses from the rijadkarma of the 
i-parvan (Cap. 58, ve. 13-16) of the Mabibhirata, 
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which are apparently from Brihaspati’s Arthasistra, 
and where ‘exertion’ is ordained for all rulers. ‘The 
same is preseribed in Kantitiya also (p. 39). 


Vil. 


King Priyadargin, Beloved of the gods, 
wishes that all sects may dwell at all places, 
because they all desire self-restraint and purifi- 
cation of heart. People, however, are of various 
likings and various attachments. ‘They will 
perform either the whole or a part (of their duty). 
But he is certainly a low man who has no 
self-restraint, purity of heart (gratitude, and 
steadfast devotion), though he may have 
lavish liberality.' 


Noles, 


1 ‘Tho last clause of this Kdict is rather difBoult to 
interpret. It depends upon correctly understanding the 
moaning and force of the word wich or niche. Bibler 
translates it as follows: “But self-control, purity of 
mind, gratitude and firm attachment ai 
in a’ lowly man, to whom even great 
impossible.” But this is untenable, becanse 
place nicki does not mean ‘a lowly,’ but.‘ 









low person.” 
Secondly, nickd of G. cannot possibly stand for nichdya, 
Thirdly,” Gaddars here is an adverb and not an 
adjective, and can never mean ‘laudable,’ Smith, follow. 
ing FP. W. Thomas, translates: “Even for a’ person 
to whom lavish liberality is impossible, the virtues of 
mastery over the senses, purity of mind, gratitude, and 
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steadfastness are altogether indispensable.” Thomas thus 
takes nicke-nityari, that is, ‘permanent,’ ‘ indispensable,’ 
in contradistinetion to naimittikarin, ‘occasional’. If niche 
here had really been equivalent to wifyarh, we should 
have bad witiaih at least in K.,D. and J. Besides, if this 
word had been used as an adjective, we should have 
expected nickd in all recensions so as to agree with the 
preceding word, didie-atidd. ‘The face tha in G. we 

‘nich and in other copies niche clearly shows that 
it is in the nominative case, the first being plaral and the 
second singular. ‘The plural wicha standing in relation to 

gular yasa in G. need not trouble us, because this 
ion is not unknown to the Aéoka inscriptions: 
0, for instance, the following passaye from RE, V. 
(G.): ta mama puta cha potra cha parath cha tena ye mama 
shat va sathwatakapa anuvatisare tatha 20 eukatarh 
i where the plaral anweatisare has the eame subject 
ingular kisari. What Asoka means is that 
1a and Bhivasudki are virtues of such paramount 
nce that every indivilual ought to develop them 
in himself. ‘These virtues, again, are inculented by 
every sect along with other commandments. Whether 
they will all be practiced by any member of » sect is 

ful. But it is supremely imperative on him to 
ite at Teast these two virtues, the negation of which 
can never be compensated by any degree of liberality he 
may show. This edict looks like a replica of RE. XII., 
where Aéoka distinctly says that be does not think of 
dana and puja so highly as of restraint of speech vacha- 
guti, and willingness to learn the tenets of other sects. 
Tn the present edict also ASoka does not attach so much 
importance to dina as to savnyama which doubtless 
corresponds to racka-guti and also to dkava-sdii which 
can signify ‘ patification of heart? so as to exclude any bad 
feeling towards other sects. 


s 
~~ IIT. pits 
oe ‘Translation. 


‘A (long) period has elapsed daring which 
kings used to goouton tours of pleasure.’ Here 
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there were chase and other similar diversions. 
Now, king Priyadarsin, Beloved of the gods, 
repaired to Sarabodhi (Bodhi Tree)? when he had 
been consecrated ten years. Thus (originated) 
this touring for Dharma. Here this happens, 
namely, visits and gifts to the Brahman and 
Sramana ascetics, visits and largesses of gold to 
the aged, and visits, instructions in Dharnma and 
enquiries about Dharima, of the provincials. Since 
then king Priyadarsin, Beloved of the gods, has 
been enjoying great delight of this (nature) in 
another sphere.* 


Notes, 


' A vikdra-yalrd has boon described in the M, Bh., 
Above, pp. VT & 

* ‘Tho most. difficult expression to understand here is 
ayiya saindodhinn. For the various readings of this 
passage and also my interpretation, see IA., 1913, pp. 150 
& EE 











® Zadopaya has been taken to stand for tadauparyat, 
meaning ‘since then? Should we not have expected 
tadopariya in Dhauli and Jangag® copies at least? Biaige 
ashne is taken by Biblor to mean “in exchange for past 
pleasures.” 


ad a 
Translation. 
Thus saith king Priyadarsin, Beloved of the 
gods: People perform various (lucky) rites in 


sicknesses, at marriages,’ onthe birth of sons, 
and on journey. On these and other similar 
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occasions people perform various rites. In this 
matter, however, womankind performs much 
manifold, (but) trivial, useless rite. Rites should 
undoubtedly be performed. Buta rite of this kind 
bears little fruit. That rite, however, bears great 
fruit, which is Dhatama-maigala? ‘There seemly 
behaviour towards the servile and menial classes 
(and) reverence towards preceptors (is considered) 
meritorious, self-control in regard to animals (is 
considered) meritorious. These and other similar 
(items) are indeed the Dharima-maigala. 
‘Therefore, a father, a son, a brother, a master, 
(a friend or acquaintance, nay, even a neighbour) 
ought to say: “this is meritorious, this rite 
ought to be performed till that object is attained. 
And after it is performed, I shall do it again.”* 


(G., D., & J. Texts.) 

And it has been said: “gift isa meritorious 
thing.” But there isno gift or favour comparable 
to the gift or favour of Dharama. Therefore, a 
friend, a sympathiser, a relative, or a companion 
ought to exhort (one another) in various things, 
saying: “ this is a duty, this is meritorious; with 
this it is possible to attain heaven.” And what 
thing is more worthy of achievement through 
this than the attainment of heaven ? 


(K. 8. & M, Texts.) 


For every worldly riteis ofa dubious nature. 
Perchance it may accomplish that object, and 
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perchanee it may not remain in this world. But 
this Dharnma-mangala is not conditioned by time. 
Even though it does not achieve that object 
here, it begets endless merit in the next world. 
Butif it achieves that object, both are here 
gained, to wit, that object of this world and the 
begetting of endless merit in the next through 
that Dharama-mangala, 


Notes. 


' For tho phrase Zoaha-viviha, see Digha-N., 1. 99, 

* For the explanation of the different parts of this 
edict, see Adove, pp. 116, 177 and 18: 
8 ‘This is found only in K.,$.,&M. (JRAS., 1913, 
pp. 654 & £, 











x. 
Translation. 


King Priyadaréin, Beloved of the gods, doos 
not deem glory or fame as conducing to any 
great thing except in that, whether at the 
present time or in future,’ his people may show 
desire to hearken to Dharma and practise the 
utterances of Dhathma, In this matter only 
does king Priyadargin, Beloved of the gods, 
desire glory or fame. Whatever exertions king 
Priyadarsin, Beloved of the gods, puts forth are 
(all) with reference to the other world,—why is 
it ?—in order that every one may have as little 
parisrava® as possible. But that is parisrava 
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which is apuyya (unrighteousness). This, 
however, is difficult to accomplish whether by 
the lower or the higher class (of officials),¢ 
except by the utmost exertion ‘ and by renouncing 
everything. But it is most difficult for the higher 
(class). 


Notes, 


' Tadatva =the time being, present time, Zyafi=future 
time, the futare ; dighaya=for a long time. 

+ Compare apa-pavisrava with ap-dsinava of PE, II. 

5 Apunya may be either papa or deinava of PE. III, 

4 G, alone has jaxa here, the other recensious giving 
vaga instead. About the beginning of this edict, however, 
we have jano in all recensions. ‘This clearly shows that 
the word jano in G. at the second place down below has a 
different Sense, namely, that denoted by the other word, 
aga, that is ‘a body’ of men,” that is, I believe, “a 
class of officials.” 

5 [have already said that the Arthaséstra recom: 
parakrama or oxertion to kings and officials. And i 
‘worthy of note that Asoka also speaks of the necessity 
of pardkrama in for himself or his sons and grandsons as 
in RE. VI, or for his officials as in the present edict. 
These two edicts may therefore be compared to Mi 
Rock Bdiot I. 
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XI. 


wa Translation. 


‘Thus saith king Priyadarsin, Beloved of the 
gods : There is no such gift as the gift of Dhathma, 
to wit, acquaintance with Dharhma, participa~ 
tion in Dharama, and kinship with Dharhma 


38 





preg 
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‘Therein this happens “seemly bahaviour towards 
slaves and servants, meritorious hearkening to 
father and mother, meritorious gifts to friends, 
acquaintances, and relatives, and to Brahmans 
and Sramanas (and) meritorious non-slaughter 
of animals.” This ought to be said by a 
father, a son, a brother, a master, a friend or 
acquaintance, nay, even a neighbour: “This ix 
meritorious ; this ought to be done.” Ee, who 
does it in this manner, accomplishes the worldly 
life and obtains infinite spiritual merit through 
that gift of Dharama. 


wy Sy XI, 
wo 


Translation. 


\. King Priyadarsin, Beloved of the gods, 
honours men of all sects, ascetics and house- 
_ holders, with gift and manifold honour.’ But 
+ the Beloved of gods does not think so much of 
gift and honouy as—what ?—as that there should 
bea growth of the essential among (men of) 
all sects,) ‘The growth of the essential, how- 
“, ever, is of various kinds.!) But the root of it 
+ ig restraint of speech,*—how ?—namely,i there 





, » ought not to be any honour to one’s own sect or 


"condemnation of another’s sect without any 


occasion, or any depreciation (of the latter) 


on this and that occasion, On the contrary, 
others’ sects should be honoured on this and that 
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occasion. By so doing one exalts one’s own sect, 
and does service to another's sect. By doing 
otherwise one injures one’s own sect and also 
harms another sect. For one who does honour 
to one’s own sect and condemns another’s sect, 
all through attachment to one’s own sect, 
why ?—in order that one may render one’ 
own sect effulgent, in reality by so doing injures 
severely onc’s own sect. Concourse * is there- 
fore commendable,—why ?—in order that they 
may hyar and desire to hear (further) one 
another’s Dharhma. For this is the desire of the 
Beloved of the gods,—What ?—that all sects 
shall be well-informed and conducive of good. 
And those who are favourably disposed towards 
this or that sect should be informed: “The Be- 
loved of the gods does not so much think of gift or 
honour as—what?—as that there may be a 
growth of the essential among all sects and 
also mutual appreciation.” For this end are 
engaged the Dharma-Mahamatras, Superinten- 
dents of women, the Vrajabhimikas* and 
other bodies (of officials). And this is its 
fruit—the exaltation of one’s own sect and the 
illumination of Dharama. 





Notes. 


Hor properly understanding. thin edit see Abana 
R109 and 





| 
| 
| 
| 
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2 For the words rwchogufi and bhatita, compare 
RE. VI. 
® Samavaya is derived from the root samav-e, which 
means “ to come togother, assemble.” What Agok means 
is that if the adhoronts of the different sects come in 
contact with one another, they would learn many good 
points of religions other than their own. 

4 Ror the elucidation of the fumetion of these officials, 
woe Above, pp. 





XI. 


PY trontetin 
’ 


(The country of) Kalinga was conquered 
when king Priyadargin, Beloved of the gods, 
had been anointed eight years. One hundred 
and fifty thousand were therefrom captured, 
one hundred thousand were there slain, and 
many times as many died, Thereafter, now,! 
in that acquired (country) of Kaliiga are found 
Beloved of the ‘gods’ zealous protection of 
Dharma, longing for Dharnma, and teaching of 
Dharma. That is the remorse of the Beloved 
of the gods on having conquered Kalinga, 
Verily the slaughter, death and captivity of 
the people, that occurs when an unconquered 
(country) is being conquered, is looked upon 
as extremely painful and regrettable by the 
Beloved of the gods. (But this is to be looked 


+ upon as more regrettable than that, namely, that 


there dwell Brahmanic, Sramanic, and other sects 
and householders, among whom are established 
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this hearkening to the elders, hearkening to 
the parents, hearkening to the preceptors, 
seemly behaviour and steadfast devotion to 
friends, acquaintances, companions and relatives, 
and to slaves and servants. ‘There (in the war) 
to such (pious) people befall personal violence, 
death, or banishment from the loved ones, 
And in case they are settled in life * and possess 
undiminished affection, their friends, acquain- 
tances, companions and relatives (thereby) 
meet with a calamity, (and) there that (cala- 
mity)* becomes their personal violence. This 
is the lot of all men and is considered regrettable 
by the Beloved of the gods. And there is no 
country except that of the Yavanas * where 
there are not these congregations, namely, the 
Brahmans, and the Sramanas, and there is no 
place in any country where men have no faith in 
one sect or another. Even one-hundredth or one- 
thousandth part of those who were slain, died, or 
were captured in Kalinga, is to-day * considered 
regrettable by the Belovedof the gods.) Nay if 
any one does (him) wrong, the Beloved of the gods 
must bear all that can be borne. And to (the 
people of) the forests * which are in the dominions 
of the Beloved of the gods he shows conciliatory- 
ness and seeks their cessation (from evil ways). 
‘The Beloved of the gods is mighty though 
repentant. Unto them (therefore) it is said, 
—what ?—“ they should express sense of shame, 
and they shall not be killed.”. The Beloved of 
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the gods desires for all beings non-injury, self 
control, impartiality and gentleness. 

But this conquest is considered to be the 
chiefest by the Beloved of the gods, which is 
conquest through Dharama, And that again 
has been achieved by the Beloved of the gods 
here and in the bordering dominions, even as 
far as six hundred yojanas, where dwells the 
‘Yavana king called Aratiyoka, and beyond this 
Arhtiyoka to where (dwell) the four kings 
called ‘Turamaya, Athtekina, Maga and Alikysu- 
(i)dara,"4-(likewise) down below, where are the 
Cholas, the Pandyas, as far as the ‘Tamrapar- 
niyas;tlikewise here in the king’s. dominions 
among the Yavanas and Karabojas, the Nabha- 
parhtis in Nabhaka, the hereditary Bhojas, 
Andhras and Pulindas,—everywhere they follow 
the teaching of the Beloved of the gods in 
respect of Dharima, Even where the envoys 
of the Beloved of the gods do not go, they, 
heaving the ordinances uttered according to 
Dhatima and the teaching of Dhathma by the 
Beloved of the guds, practise Dharama and will 
so practise, And the conquest which is thereby - 
achieved is everywhere a conquest flavoured 
with love, That love is attained in the con- 
quest through Dhatnma. A. petty thing, how- 
ever, is that love. The Beloved of the gods 
esteems, as bearing great fruit, only that which 
concerns the next world. And this edict of 
Dhathmia has been recorded for this purpose,— 
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why ?—in order that my sons and grandsons, 
whoever they may be, may not think of a new 
conquest as worth achieving, that in regard to 
a conquest, possible only through (the use) of 
arrow,’ they may observe forbearance and light- 
ness of punishment, and that they may regard 
that to be the (real) conquest which is a con- 
quest through Dharhma, That is (good) for 
this world and the next, May all (their) strong 
attachment be attachment to exertion. That 
is (good) for this world and the next. 


Notes. 


+ Adhwia (wow) and aja (to-day) referred to in note 
4 below clearly show that Adoka’s zealous protection of 
Dhaba in Kalidge pertains tothe te when the edict 
‘was promulgated. 

2 Sarnwidha signifies ‘ mode of life,’ ‘means of leading 
life’ (Haghwsathéa, 1. 94) Sarivitita may therefore be 
taken to denote ‘ those who are fixed to any mode of life.’ 

* Phe yona denotes the Yavana people, and conse- 
tly the province inhabited by them’ must be 
inguished from the dominions of the Yavana-rijas 
referred to further in this edict. ‘The Yona province was 
included in ASoka’s empire, as may also be seen from RE. 
v. 














4 The word aja. strengthens the conclusion in note 1. 
® For the identification of this provinee, see Above, 
pp. 43-4. 

® For these and the following names, see Above, 
pp. 29 and ff. For another interpretation of a-thathu, 
see IA., 1918, p. 297. 

* Sarasake=bara-sakyah (=possible through arrows), 
Shayakashi=éoly-ckorshi, which has practically) 
same sei That Agoka probably means is thatif a 
rebellion breaks ont and has (0 be put down with the 
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might of arms, his suocessors should in such cases exercise 
as much forbearance and inflict as light punishment as 
ossible, so as to make this terrestrial vijuya welleni 
oodles, 





XIV. 
Translation, 


‘hese Dhaima-lipis have heen caused to be 
inseribed by king Priyadarsin, Beloved of the 
gods, either as abridged, of medium length, or 
expanded, Not everything has been brought 
together at every place, Vast, indeed, is the 
kingdom; and much has been inscribed, and 
much will I cause to he inscribed. And, owing 
to their sweetness, various things have been 
uttered over and over again, And why? In 
order that the people may xct accordingly. 
But it may be that something has here been 
inscribed incompletely, considering either the 
(unfamiliar) country or (good) reason for 
condensation, or through the fault of the seribe.' 


Notes. 


1 The last sentence has been variously interpreted. 
“But it may be that something has been written here 
incompletely, be it on account of the space, be it on 
account of some reason to be repreially determined, ot 
through a mistake of the writer”—Bibler. It may 
be that something may have been written incompletely, by 
reason of a matilation of a passage, or of misunderstand 
ing, or by a blander of the writer "Smith, 
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Translation. 


‘Thus saith king Priyadargin, Beloved of the 
gods: “When I had been crowned twenty-six 
years, this Dharimalipi was caused to be written, 
‘Things of this and the next world are difficult 
to promote,’ except through intense love of 
Dharhma, rigorous scrutiny,” extreme obedience, 
utmost fear, (and) extreme energy. But 
through my instructions, this longing for 
Dharma and love of Dhathma have grown 
and will grow day by day* (among my people). 
And my officials, whether of high, low,‘ or 
middle rank, themselves conform (to these), 
and, being fit to induce the fickle-minded to 
undertake the fulfilment (of Dharima), cause 
(the latter also) to attain to them.’ So also 
the Mahamatras of the Frontier Provinces. 


| This is the rule: namely, protection by 


Dharama, execution (of order) by Dharhma, 


"causing happiness by Dharima, and administra- 


tion by Dharma.” 
Notes. 
* Suitpatipadaye=aningratpaiyen. The mame, wor 


oconrs in line 8 below, as sathpatipadaymnti. Du-sarhpati- 
padaye=" Difficult to gain a (Biblr),difiont to secure* 


a, 
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(Smith).  Sunpatipadayainli= "carry ont (my orders)? 
(Biibler), ‘lead others in the way? (Smith). It is clear 
that both these scholars are taking the same word in two 
senses at two different places in one and the same edict. 
Besides, they take it once as referring to Agoka’s subjects 
in general and at avother time as referring to his ollicinls. 
The word should, however, be so interpreted as to have 
the same sonse in both the places. The concluding portion 
of tho inscription, again, clearly shows that AGoka is here 
addressing himself not to the people in general but to hix 
officers of all ranks, Sarhpatipad musb therefore be taken 
to mean “cause (people) to attain to,” of course, things 
of this and the next world. 

Acoorling to Senart, du-surhpatipadaye=" difficult to 
provide? and samnpatnadayarhti="irot (Oho people) in 
the Good Way.’ He has rio doubt taken the word in both 
places in the causal sense and as referring to officials, but 
not, however, in the same sense. 

4 Palikha=*serutiny,’ that is, as to whether one's 
actions are lawful or not.” Susied and Shaya ate, of course, 
with reference to king Priyadardin, As regards wsala 
compare REVEL & D.—J.SL, I. OF course, all these 
qualities are to be exhibited by the king’s officials. 

* Suve suvess‘every day,’ ‘from day to day? (6/. 
Dharimapada, V. 229)—Sonart 7 mG 

+ Gevaya “is derived from the Sanskrit root gep or 
glep which the Diaupatha explains by dainye. ‘The 
corresponding Sanskrit word was no doubt, gepya—glepya 
literally ‘ the poor or * wretched.’ ”—Biihler. 

® Chapala is, of course, ‘the fickle-minded.’ Samada- 
payitave is the infinitive of ' samadapeti, the causal form 
of tama +-da, which means “to take upon oneself, solemnly 
undertake, generally of a religions undertaking or 
vow to fulfil some or all of the religious precepts, either 
for n time or permanently ”—Childers. This suits here. 
excellently. What Asoka means is that his officials are 
able or fit enough to cause or induce the fickle-minded 
people to take upon themselves the performance of some 
or all the precepts of Dhathma prescribed by him, 
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I 
Translation. 


‘Thus saith king Priyadarsin, Beloved of the 
gods: Dhathma is excellent. But what does 
Dharhma consist of? (Of theso things:) little 
sinfulness,' much good, mercy, gift, truthfulness, 
purity. The gift of sight* have I given in 
manifold ways; (and) various favours to bipeds 
and quadrapeds, to birds and aquatic animals, 
even up to the boon of life. And much other 
good have I done, For this purpose I have 
caused this Dhanmalipi to be engraved, that 
they may follow (me) and that it may long 
endure? He who acts thus will do what is 


good, 
Notes, 


1 Tn the next edict axinava is taken as allied to papa, 
‘This may be compared to parisrave of R.B., X. whore 
taken to be identical with apuriune. This makes Senart’s 
derivation of aeinava from Z+sru more probable than that 
of Biihler from @+enu. For the correct meaning of the 
word, see Adore, pp. 126 and ff. 

+ Senart’s “interpretation of chatiudane by cho kin 
tand, because the enelitic words cka and Hin 

‘2 sentence, and because the continuousnese 

the text does not permit their being 

of two sentences”—Biihler. Chaklu= 
ight,—Biibler. But it had rather be taken 
in its physical sense, and probably refers to the remission 
of such punishment as that of “eye for eye, tooth for 
tooth.” This agrees with spane-dakhing, © Even the 
boon of life’—Biibler, and not ‘even to securing them 
water’—Senart. 
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* Compare this with the concluding portion of RE, 


Vand VI, 


TIL 
Translation. 


Thus saith king Priyadargin, Beloved of 
the gods: “(A person) seth his good deed only, 
(saying unto himself :) “This good deed has 
been done by me.’ Inno wise? doth he seo 
(his) sin, (saying unto himself :) ‘ this sin have 
T committed,’ or ‘this, indeed, is a defilement.’ 
‘This, however, is (something) where self-exami- 
nation is difficult.’ Nevertheless, (a person) 
should see to this, (and say unto himself): ‘ these 
(passions), indeed, lead to defilement, such as 
impetuosity, cruelty, anger, pride, melice, and 
by reason (of them) I may cause my fall.’ 

iihis should certainly be seen to— this conduces 
to my good here below, and this also ® to my 
good in the world to come.” 





Notes. 


+ Compare this to the initial portion of RAE. V. 

» No mina=no mindk, ‘not in the least, in no wise *— 
Bitler. 

» Pativeka, as pointed out by Sena, is the same as the 
Pali pacholavetthanan, selé-examination’ He efor: to 
& passage from the Pisuddhinagga, quoted by Childers 
sub voce. Above, pp. 105 and. 

* Senart takes iayd separately from mane, and joins it 
to Ailanena which follows it. But this proposal, says 
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Baber rightly, is barred by the fact. tha all versions have 
breaks between the two words. ‘The root in palibhasa- 
gia palidksat, “to calamnite/  to_defame "— 

takes it as equivalent to paridhranhsayi- 
shyani, which is better. " 


® Michelson rightly translates maxa by ‘also.’ 








Iv 
Translation. 


* ‘Thus saith king Priyadarsin, Beloved of the 
gods; This Dianmalipi was caused to be written 
by me when I had been crowned twenty-six years, 
The Rajjukas have been set' by me over people 
(consisting of) many hundred thousands of souls. 
Thave made them self-dependent in their judi- 
cial investigation and punishment,—why ?—in 
order that the Rajjukas may perform their duties 
with confidence and without fear, cause welfare 
and happiness to the people of the provinces 
and confer favours (upon them). ‘They will 
make themselves acquainted with what gives 
happiness or pain, and exhort the people of the 
provinces along with the faithful ‘—how ?—so 
that they may gain happiness in this world and 
inthe next. The Rajjukas are eager to obey 
me. And just because the Rajjukas desire to 
obey me, (subordinate) officers also will obey my 
wishes and orders,* and will also exhort 
some (people). Certainly, just as (a person) 
feels confident after making over his offspring 
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to a clever nurse, (saying unto himself) ‘ the 
clever nurse desires to bring up my offspring,’ 
even so have I appointed the Rajjukas for the 
welfare and happiness of the provineials, in order 
that they may perform their duties without fear, 
with confidence, and without perplexity. or 
this reason Ihave made Rajjukas self-dependent 
in respect of judicial investigation and punish- 
ment. For this is desirable,—what ?—uaifor- 
mity of judicial investigation and uniformity of 
punishment, And even so far goos my order : 
‘To men who are bound with fetters, on whom 
punishment has been passed and who have been 
condemned to death, have I granted three days as 
something rightfully and exclusively their own.' 
Either (their) relatives will (in that interval) make 
some (of the Rajjukas) relent in order to save 
their life ; or, to stay the end, namely, (spiritual) 
destruction, they will give alms and observe fasts 
pertaining to the next world.’ Por my desire 
is that even during the time of imprisonment,‘ 
they may try to win the bliss of the next world 
and that manifold pious practices, self-restraint 
and liberality may grow among the people. 


Noles, 


0 in PE. VIL (2), 1. i. and 
seems right in recognising here an 
instance of the popular confusion between ayniéa and 
ayutta, 

* Atapatiye, corresponding to dtmapatya, is a substan- 
tive formed after the analogy of adhipatyar andse: eth 








A 
4 











janat =iti chhamdajtiah, ‘knowing the 
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Abhikira means ‘honour, honorarium’ according to Bibler, 
who refers us to Jat., Vol. V, p. 58, v. 143 and 
38 E, whoce the commentary ‘ccplaie the word ty 3%. 
But,’ as Sonart bas. shown, we’ bare. Eurtbee ona this 
edict a divect parallelism between abhifala and datnda on 
the one side and riyoidlo-sama/a and davige-sanata, on the 
Abkikzra ‘oust therefore be bere equivalent to 
vyavukira. As ryarahGra, again, is here mentioned side 
by side, and contrasted, with danda, it eannot merely be ‘a 
1 ? bat rather ‘ judicial procedure, 
trial or investigation of a case.’ What Asoka means when 
he says that he made the Rajjukas self-dependent in regard 
to vyavahira and domda has heen explained. Adore, pp. 
69-71, 

Arcatha is from aéeas, for a vote on which by F, W. 
‘Thomas, see JRAS., 1915, pp. 108 and #. 

® Dhathmayutena cha viyovadisatnli janmir janapadorr 
of this Baio may be compared. to. Restrh cla ten a 
paligovaditia janarn dhathmayrtams of PE. VII. This 
shows that dédthmaytena of the former cannot be taken 
to mean “in accordance with the principles of the sacred 
law” (Bubler), but rather “at the same time as the faith. 
ful” (Senart). 

+ Senart corrects Jeghathti into rhaghunti. This 
inadmissible, because all the versions bave /agharht 
Biibler takes lagharhli to be the representative of Sk. 
raghathte, ‘they hasten, are eager.’ 3, however, 
right in taking patichaleti as paricharati, meaning ‘to 
serve, obey.’ Compare paridlogaya of Girnir with palj- 
Uhogiya of other recensions at the end of RE. II, 

© Chhashdatnndni Bibler takes as a Tatporusha com- 
pound going with puliszmi and signifyis 




















































‘it as a Dvandva compound chhatiul 
takes itas the accusative of patichalisamhti. Biibler objects 
to this interpretation on the ground that there is no 
instanee of any feminine a being declined as a neuter a. 
But we know that in the language of our inscriptions there 
is a great confusion of genders. In the Rupnath MRE. we 
have dala declined as if the word was tala. This is a very 
clear instance, but it is only one instance, where masculine 
ais declined like femini ‘Why not fake similary tht 
io PE. IV., we haye an instance, though it is only one 
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instance, where feminine d is declined like neuter w. Again, 
ehhundarnuani is separated from pulisini in all receusions, 
but is joined to patidatisarnti at least in one recension, 
‘This shows that cldarhdarhxane goes rather with patichali- 
sarhti as its accusative than with pudésiui as its adjective, 
‘The meaning also is quite clear, if we accept, Senart’s 
roceduce, df Raijulas, who are fotionares of m. vory 
high order, obey Aéoka, the Pnrushas or minor officials 
innst follow in their footsteps, Biihlor, however, would 
lead us to suppose that the Purushas, though they are minor 
officials, are to be an example for the Rajjukas to imitate, 

Senart takes ehughati as standing for chayyhati anid ax 
alteration of japrati, like palixjagya, ‘to take care, watch,” 
Grierson derives it from a root chagh ‘to rise, ascend,” 
found in the Chhattisgarbi dialect and trnces' it to the 
Sanskrit clargh ‘to go’ (JPTS,, 1891-3, pp. 28 and f.). 
Kern explains the verb chagh by tho Hindi clitf-nd, and 
Biihlot agrees in this view and adds that wih ocours in all 
Tndian yernaculars and must therefore belong to the ancient, 
stock of Aryan speech 

® Yole Kern rightly connects with the Sans| 
Yaataka, anc is taken by European scholars in the sense of 


























Gespite’ But Yautaku does not mean ‘respite,’ but 
‘something exclusively and rightfully belonging to a 
person.’ ‘his sense is by no means inapplicable here. 


that Agoka means is that such culprits as have been 
sentenced to death can claim three days of grace as a matter 
of right. 
¥ his is the most knotty passage in the edict. Sonart: 
“my officers will warn (wjhapayisarnlt) them that they 
have nits more nor ls (oglkdeai) to lve tiage 
tanarn). Warned thus (nijhapayita) as to the ‘Timit of 
their existence (nasarhtarn) thoy may give (dalathds) alms 
(@anamh) in. view of their fature life (palatkow), or may 
ive themselves up to fasting (wpavdsarh vi hiaehhah 
ibler: “Their relatives. (natiéa) will make some. of 
them (ani) meditate deeply (nijhapayisamhii) and in order 
to save the lives of those men (Jinitaye danarh) or in. order 
to make (the condemned) who is to be executed (nzsathtarh) 
mediate deeply (nijhapayita), they will give gifts with a 
view to the next world or will perform fasts.” Biibler 
explains his translation as follows: “During the respite of 
three days the relatives will exhort the condemned orimin 
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to tun their thoughts to higher things, and they will 
give religious gifts (not bribes to the Lajukas) or undergo 
fasts, hoping that either the lwves of the condemned may 
be spared, of that at least the hearts of those who must 
die, will be softened and turn heavenwards.” 

‘Not many years ago I rendered the passage in m, 
Mav atamed a2 follows: “Ther relatives wil make 
some (of them) reflect on Dharhma (nijhapayisamts) to 
save their life, and to cause the perishing one (xaserntarh) 
to reflect, they will give alms with a view to the next 
world and observe fasts.” What T then meant was 
that Agoka granted s reprieve to. those criminals only, . 
who, though they were condemned to death, cmbraced 
his ‘Dharma, And this sense seems co be the same as 
that adopted in an article publisbed in JBORS. VI, 318 
and ff. Now, however, [deduce a different sense from 
the passage, ‘which T’ translate as follows:  “ (Their) 
relatives will soften some (of the Rajjukas) to save the 
lives of those (condemned to death) ; or to stay the end, 
rit., destraction, they will give alms with a view to the 
ext world or observe fasts.” Much depends upon the 
moaning we assign to the word nijhapayieathti. If wo 
trace this verb to ni+diyai as has been dove by F. W. 
Thomas (JRAS., 1916, pp. 120 and ff.) the interpretation 
first proposed by me would be the proper one. But Léiders 
has drawn our attention to the word occurring in two verses 
inthe Ayoghara-Jataka (Jat., Vol. IV, vs. 382 and 834), 
which has the sense of ‘ to’ soften, arrest” and has been 
‘used in one instance with special reference to the punish 
ment inficted by kings. This sense fits better, and the 
passage is susceptible of a more natural interpretation. 
Koka, again is freed from the charge of defeating the end 
of justice for the sake of his Dharma. 

8, Nitudhasi pi #élasi is taken by Seuart as ‘daring 
the time of their imprisonment,’ Biibler ‘even daring their 
imprisonment,’ Liiders ‘even in a limited time,’ and 
‘Thomas “though their hour of death is irrevocably fixed 
(thore being no wijhati) ” (JRAS., 1916, p. 128). Compare 
Stana, Vit, 310 
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Translation. 


Thus saith king Priyadarsin, Beloved of the 
gods:—When T had been consecrated twenty- 
six years, the following animals! were declared 
unworthy of slaughter, namely, parrots, starlings, 
ruddy geese? swans, Nandimukias,’ Gelatas, 
fiying-foxes, queen-ants, female tortoises, bone- 
less fish, vedaveyakas, (anga-papntakas, skates, 
tortoises and poreupines, hare-like squirrels, . 
twelve-antlor stags, bulls sot free, household 
vermins, rhinoceros, grey doves, village pigeons, 
and all quadrupeds which are neither used nor 
eaten.' She-goats, ewes, and sows, which are 
with young or in milk, are unworthy of 
slaughter, and some of their young ones up to 
six months of age. Cooks shall not be caponed. ; 
Ohaff containing living things shall uot be 
burnt. Forests shall not be set on fire either 
for mischief or for the destruction of life. ‘The 
living shall not be fed with the living. About ‘ 

y the full moon of each of the fhree seasons* and 





the fall moon of Taisha, fish may neither be 
killed nor sold duriug three days, namely, the 
fourteenth (and) the fifteenth (of the fortnight) 
and the first (of the following fortnight), and 
certainly not on fast days. On the same days 
these and other species of life also shall not be 
killed in the elephant forest and fish preserves, 
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On the eighth of (each) fortnight and on the 
fourteenth and fifteenth, on the Tishya and 
Punarvasu days, on the full-moon days of the 
three seasons,—on (such) auspicious days, bulls 
shall not be castrated: he-goats, rams, boars and 
such others as are castrated shall not be cas- 
trated. On the Tishya and Punarvasu days, on 
the fall-moon days of the seasons, and during the 
fortnights connected with the full-moons of the 
seasons, the branding of horses avd oxen shall 
not be done. . Twenty-five jail deliveries have 
been effected by me, who am consecrated twenty- 
six years, just in that period.* 


Notes. 


' Tata literally means ‘a born being.’ Here it has 
been rendered by ‘ animals.’ 

® Aluna has been taken as a separate name. It had 
better be taken as an atteibative of chakaraée after the 
analogy of anathita-mackhe and sathiuja-mackhe. 

* Tn connection with the different species of life 
mentioned in this edict, Monmohan Chakravarti’s mono- 
graph ov Animale in the Inscriptions of Piyadasi_ published 
as Memoir of the Ar. Soc. Bengal, Vol. 1, No. 17, may be 
read with great profit. Compare also XI, 186-7, 
What is worthy of note is that ASoka lays an embargo on 
the slaughtar of thove animals only that are either eaten 
nor used for any purpose. Henee ja. di 
to stand for ‘flying-foxes’ (Bengali, ch 
not taken, and uot for bats (Bengali, dadud) whose 
flesh is eaten at least by the lower classes. Biibler has 
rightly interpreted amba-Rapilika as mother-ant ; i, 
queen-ant, the Sanskrit pita having the Pali form 

) di particular type of female 
“boneless,” the boneless 
fish being ‘prawns’ according to Senart and Bibler. {| 
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Sarnkuja-machhe lit,  meaus the fish that ean contract or 
withdraw itself in, and has therefore been taken to stand 
for ‘skate fish.’ ‘Kaphata = kamatha = tortoise (Senart), 
Seyaka = (Sk.) dalyaka = poreupy Pathnasasa |i 
‘means a bare-like animal living in the leaves of trees and 
hhas been takon by Bibler to denote the large white- 
bellied, redesquivrel which is found in the forests of the 
Western Ghats and whose skinned body looks exactly 
like that of a hare, Simale=Srimara= Barashing or twelve- 
antler stag. Saihdake corresponds to the vernacular sand, 
4 ball which has been set at liberty and eannot therefore 
be killed.” Otapiinda Senart connects with the wk apinda 
of the Mahiivagga which are said to oat the provisions of 
the monks and are, according to Buddhaghosha, ‘cat 
mice, iguanas and’ mungooses,’ ‘This fits excellently, 
because these avimals are neither enten nor utilised for 
any other purposes. Hence they should not be killed 
simply because they destroy household provisions. 
Palasate = (Pali) palasado or parasalo=thinooeros (Bibler). 
Above, pp. 178 and ff. 

+ Patibioga is, of course, paridhoga ‘enjoyment ? as 
contrasted’ with ‘nourishment.’ Agoka here evidently 
ans to forbid the slaughter of all animals, whose 
fur, ferthers, ote,, are not required, as well as of 
which are nob eaten,” Bove, pp. 160 and ff. 

5 Chaturhmasi (=Sk, chaturmaei) is tho full moon of 
each one of the three seasons, Summer, Autumn and 
Winter. It is the fall moon of tho initial ‘month of each 
season, Tisd puinnamist is the fall-moon of ‘Taisha or 
Posatba stands midway between the Buddhist 

‘the Jaina Prakrit posala. It corresponds 
al Parvan days, and deuotes the 8th and 
15th day of each fortnight. Piyadasi thus forbade the 
sale of fish on 50 days : (I) six in each initial month of the 
three seasons and in the 'faisha or Pausba month, viz., the 
Sth, 14th and 15th of the bright fortnight and the Ist, 8th 
and [5th of the dark,—thus in all 24; (2) four in the 
remaining eight months, orz., the 8th and 15th of each 
fortnight,—thus 82 in all. "The whole total comes to 
244+32=56 days, on which AGoka prohibited the killing 
and sale of fish. 


© Various are the occasions on which jail deliveries 
are made by kings. One such occasion is the birth-day 
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of aking when, the Artbaésstra (p. 146) lays down, 
Shall set free such prisoners as are children or aged, 
diseased or helpless persons. This fits here admirably, 
first because this ediet, which is intended for the preven- 
tion uot of wholesale slaughter but of wanton and 
unnecessary butehery and injury, cannot be taken to refer 
to the wholesale or promiscuous liberation of prisoners but 
of such prisoners only, in whose case imprisonment would 
be a wanton aud unnecessary cruelty. Secondly, as, 
during twenty-six years no less than tweoty-five jail- 
deliveri ey most probably refer to the 
Setting-freo of prisoners on Agoka’s birth-day and further 
show that the regoal years mentioned in his inscripti 
must be, not elapsed, but current, years of his reign. 
(Above, p. 10.) 


























VI 
Translation. 


‘Thus saith king Priyadaréin, Beloved of 
the gods: “Since I was crowned twelve years, I 
have caused Dhartma-lipis to be written for the 
welfare and happiness of the people, so that 
giving up that (conduct), (the officers) might 
nurture’ this and that growth of Dhathma. 
(Perceiving): “thus (lies) the welfare and 
happiness of the people,” I scrutinise* them, 
both those who are far and near, as I do my 
relatives, Why so? In order that I might 
cause happiness to some (among people). And I 
act accordingly. ‘Thus do [scrutinise all classes 
(of officials}. All sects I have honoured with 
various honours; but voluntary advances * (to 
another sect) are considered by me as the 
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chief thing. This Dharoma-lipi has been caused 
to be written hy me when crowned twenty-six 
years, 

Notes. 


' Kor papova, sew H. K. Deb in JASB., 1920, pp. 
336-7. The subject to this verb is nikiya which occurs 
further on but whieh is understood here, Nikaya, which ix 
found also at theend of RE. XIT., denotes classes of officials, 


* The meaning of the root patinekh is determined by 
pativakha whieh occurs in PR, UL, 


5 packipegamana=pretyypagamana advancing ton 
wards to meet or greet. Compare this part with the int 
of RE, XII. 4 


HOM 
ie Pri i 
S wt Translation, 


‘Thus saith king Priyadarsin, Beloved of the 
gods: “In times past there were kings (who) 
wished thus: ‘how may men grow with the 
growth of Dhatama?’ But men did not grow 
with a befitting growth of Dhathma, On this 
king Priyadargin, Beloved of the gods, saith 
thus: “his occurred to me: in times past 
kings had wished that men should grow with a 
befitting growth of Dharama, But men did 
not grow with befitting growth of Dharhma. 
How then may men be moved to conform (to 
Dhatnma)? How may men grow with a be- 
fitting growth of Dhatima? How may I 

_ uplift some among them with a growth of 
Dhathma?” On this king Priyadarsin, Beloved 


“a 


% 
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of the gods, saith thus: “ this occurred to me. 
‘Proclamations of Dhatama will I proclaim. 
Instructions in Dharima will I instruct. Men, 
hearkening thereto, will conform, uplift them- 
selves, and mightily grow with the growth of 
Dharama.’ For this purpose have I proclaimed 
proclamations of Dharnma, and directed various 
instructions in Dharma. My Officers, the 
Vyathas,' have heen set over many people. 
‘These will preach and disseminate it. Rajjukas 
have been set over many hundred thousands of 
lives. Whey too have been ordered: “ Preach 
thus and thus to the faithful men.” 

‘Thus saith Priyadargin, Beloved of the gods : 
“On the roads have I planted the banyan trees. 
‘They will offer shade to man and beast. I have 
grown mango-orchards. I have caused wells 
to be dug.at every eight koser;* and I have had 
rest-houses. I have made many waiting sheds 
at different places for the enjoyment of man 
and beast. This (provision of) enjoyment, how- 
ever, is, indeed, a trifle, because mankind has 
heen blessed with many such blessings by the 
previous kings as by me. But T have done this 


| with the intent that men may practise (such) 
| practices of Dharama. 


‘Thus saith Priyadarsin, Beloved of the gods : 
‘Yhe Dharma-Mahamatras have been appointed 
by me for various matters of charity. They are 
‘engaged with all sects,—the ascetics and the 
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householders. I have arranged that they shall 
be occupied with the business of the Sazgha. 
Likewise I have arranged that they shall be 
occupied with the Brahmanic Ajivikas, the 
Nirgranthas, and the various sects. ‘The various 
Mahamatras are for various (classes of men) and 
for various specific functions, But I have 
appointed Dharma-Mahamatras only for these 
and all other sects. 

‘Thus saith king Priyadarsin, Beloved of the 
gods: ‘Theso and many other head officers * are 
employed in the distribution of bounties, both 
my own and those of the Queens, and in all my 
gynuecoum, both here and in the provinees, they 
put forth various satisfactory efforts and in 
manifold ways. And I have arranged that thoy 
shall be occupied with the distribution of the 
bounties, both of my sons and of other sons of 
Queens, for the development of Dhathma and 
for conformity to Dharama, And this develop- 
ment of Dharma and conformity to Dhatama, 
which consist of mercy, gift, truthfulness, 
purity, gentleness and chirity will thus grow 
‘among the people. 

Thus saith king Priyadarsin, Beloved of the 
gods‘ “Whatever charitable works I have per- 
formed, these have been conformed to among 
men, and these they will perform (in future). 
They have thereby grown and will grow in 
respect of hearkening to father and mother, 
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hearkening to preceptors, following in the foot- 
steps of the aged, and seemly behaviour towards 
Brahmans, and Sramanas, towards the poor and 
the wretched, and even towards slaves and 
servants. 

Thus saith king Priyadarsin, Beloved of the 
gods: “And men have grown this growth of 
Dharama in two ways, namely, through restriction 
of Dharma and (wholesale) prohibition.’ And in 
this matter restrictions of Dharima are of small 
account, and much more has been done through 
(wholesale) prohibition, ‘The restrictions of 
Dhathma, indeed, are such as have been adopted 
by me, namely, that ‘such and such species (of 
oreatuces) shall be exempt from slaughter,’ and 
numerous other restrictions of Dhathma effected 
by'me. But through (wholesale) prohibition 
such as non-injury to (all) creatures and non- 
slaughter of (all) life, the growth of Dharhma 
has been fostered much more among men, For 
this purpose has this engraving been done, in 
order that my sons and grandsons may continue 
as long as the sun and the moon endure and in 
this way follow (in my footsteps). By thus 
following (in my footsteps) both this world and 
the next are secured. This Dhamma-lipi was 
caused to be engraved by me when I had been 
anointed twenty-seven years. 

Concerning this the Beloved of the gods 
saith: this Dharma-lipi should be inscribed 


a 
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where stone pillars or tablets are found, so that 
it may long endure. 


Notes. 


* Fox the possibly correct reading eyRika here instond 
of yatha, see TA., 1912, p, 178. 
oe One iGaovibyani, soe Pleet’s note in JRAS, 1900, 
Rp. 40 and ff. For nivhsiddiyg, EL, TI. 274, 

& Mukba is taken by Senart in the sense of ‘ interme- 
Giaries? and by Bibler * chief official.” F. W. ‘Thome 
draws our attention to the various places in which the tenn 
mutlya occurs in Kantilya’s Arthasisten (RAS, 1915, 
Pp. 97-9). He, however, somewhat. confounds mublye 









with mukha, ‘The Arthasistra seems to confirm. Bible's 
reading. 

Biller takes athayatandni as tushty-dyatonni 
that. sources of contentment,’ ‘ opportunities for 





charity” As, dyatana is dexived from a-tyat "to strive 
to endenvoury it is better to take tho word in the sonec 
of ‘effort, endeavour 

“ Hor wiihati, seo tho concluding portion of 
PE. TV. For the interpretation of the passage, 
pp. 152 and ff, 











MINOR ROCK INSCRIPTIONS. 
A—Seranaye Kaxryea Eprors. 
I 


By command of the Beloved of gods, the 
Mahamatras of Tosali (or Samapi) who are the 
City Judiciaries should be addressed thus: 
‘Whatever I perceive (with the mind), I desire— 
what?—that Imay put it into action; and I 
initiate it through the (proper) means, And I 
deem this to be the principal means to the end, 
namely, instructions to you. You have indeed 
been set over many thousands of lives in order 
that we may gain the affection of good men. 
All men are my offspring. Just_as for_(my) 
offspring I desire that they be united with all 
welfare and happiness of this w 
next, precisely do I desire it for all men. But 
Fou do not reali 
cated. Some individual (official) pays heed to 
it, but he to apart only, not to the whole. See 
to this then. The maxim of conduct also is well 
laid down. It may be that an individual incurs 








_ imprisonment or harassment. There it causeless- 


ly leads to imprisonment or death.! Many other 
people again are intensely tortured. Consequent- 
ly you should desire—what ?—to follow the 
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middle path. No one can act in a seemly 
manner with such dispositions as envy, want of 
perseverance, harshness, hastiness, want of 
application, laziness, and sense of lassitude. 
Hence you should desire—what »—that these 
Aispositions may not be yours. And the root of 
all this is perseverance and avoidance of hasti- 
ness. This is the maxim of conduct: namely, 
‘He who is depressed should rise up to move 
forward.’ And one ought to move, go forward 
and-advance, This is the maxim of conduct 
which you should consider. Say then (anto 
yourselves, and) look to nothing else: “Thus 
and thus are the instructions of the Beloved of 
gods. Fulfilment of it bears great fruit, non- 
fulfilment great harm. By those who ill per- 
form it neither heaven nor royal favour ‘can 
be gained.” ‘This duty (imposed) by me has 
thus a two-fold consequence. Why any doubt 
in your mind ? If it is well performed, you will 
gain heaven and also discharge your debt fo me. 

And this document should be heard under 
the’ constellation of ‘Tishya, and on every 
festive occasion in between the Tishya days it 
may be heard even by one’ (official). And 
acting thus, endeavour to fulfil (my instructions). 
For this purpose has this doctiment been here 
written : in order that the Mahimatras who are 
the City Judiciaries may bé devoted to the 
established rule of conduct, and that arbitrary 
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imprisonment or arbitrary harassment of the 
townspeople may not take place. And for this 
purpose, as required by Dharma, I shall cause 
(an officer) to go forth on tour every five years,” 
who will be neither harsh nor fiery (but) 
gentle in action, Being aware of this object, 
they will act according to my instructions. ‘But 
from Ujjain the royal -prince will send forth 
(officers) of this class and will not overstep three 
years. In like manner from Takshasila, When 
those Mahamatras go forth on tour, without 
neglecting their own function they will, mind 
this also and. act according to the instructions 
of the king. 


1 ‘This is the most diffiealt passage of the Edict. 

What Agoka apparently means is that when an individual 

is imptigoned or harassed, through one foible or another 

of the officials mentioned below, that harassment, eauseless~ 

ly develops into imprisonment, or imprisonment into death. 
* Above; pp. 65-6. 





Ir 


. By comimand of the Beloved of gods, the 
Prince Royal and the Mahamatras should be 
addressed (as follows): Whatever I perceive 
(with the mind), I desire—what—that I may 
put it into action ; and T initiate it through the 
(proper) means, And I deem this to be the 
principal means to this end, namely, instructions 
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are you, All men are my offspring. _Just as for 
q (my) offspring I desire that_ they may be united 


with all welfare and happiness of this world and 
of the next, precisely do I desive it for all men. 


Ifyou ask: what indeed is my desire to- 

ye wards the neighbours in order to know _‘what is 
40% ihe wat ho Wing Tar us Ta yospoot of his 
A insubdued neighbours,” the reply is: they should 
ey andestand that the Beloved of gods desires 

wt Y: fat they should be unperturbed towards me, 
ero hag should trast ine, (ond) they would 
WA receive Hom me Happiness, not_mbery. And 


ene they should furter understand : ‘the king will 














Wwe bear with us as far as it is possible to bear,” 
wa (but) they should follow Dharama_for_my sake 
oe in order that they might gain this world and the 
on Given you instructions and made known my will, 
nay, my immovable resolve and vow, may I be 


freo from debt (to them)! So acting aocording- 
ly, you must discharge your functions and must 


Tnspire them with confidence, so that they might 











ao <, Gadertand ‘the king fe to us even as a father; 





fe sympathises with us even as he sympa- 
” — thises with himself; we are to the king even as 
Gis) children” So having instructed you and 
intimated the will, my immovable resolve and 
vow, I shall remain, with you as my local minis- 
ters,! for this business. For you are competent 
to inspire them with confidence and (ensure) 
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their welfare and happiness of this world and 
the next. By so doing, you will gai heaven 
and also discharge your debt to me. 

And for this purpose has this document been 
here written: in order that the Mahamatras 
may be devoted to the established rule of con- 
duct for inspiring those neighbours with con- 
fidence and ensuring (their) practice of Dharama. 
And this document should be heard on the 
‘Vishya day of four-monthly season ; and, indeed, 
on every festive occasion in between the Tishya 
days it may be beard even by one (official). By 
acting thus, endeavour to fulfil (my instructions). 








+ Desivutite is w kuotty phrase and has exercised 
scholars. Senarb: “I shall possess in you, for this object, 

rs0ns fit to actively carry out my orders.” Bubbler : I 
all have superintendents in ai? countries as far as this 
matter és concerned.” Biibler has apparently lost sight: 
of the word (tu)piaka in this connection, Ayukta means 
‘a minister, an agent or depaty.’ What Agoka means is, 
that they ate his local deputies who can earty out his inten- 
tions towards the frontier peoples. 

















MINOR ROCK INSORIPTIONS. 
I 
BrauMacrre 


By command of the Prince’ and the Maha- 
matras from Suvarnagiri, the Mahimatras at 
Tsila should be asked (theit) health, and (then) 
addressed as follows: “The Beloved of gods 
saith: “It was more than two yoars and a hal 
that I Was a lay-worshippor but did not exert 
WSO stromtously. It is_one year, indeed, 
iam Than one your! that I have lived with the 
Sarigha * and have exerted myself; but during 
this period men who were unmixed, were caused 
to be mixed, with gods throughout Jambudvipa.? 
[R.—During this period gods, who were unmixed, 
wore caused to be mixed, (with men), throughout 
Jambudvipa.) For this is_ the fruit of exertion, 
This is to be attained not by the superior one + 
only, But, indeed it is possible for even a 
subordinate one, if he exerts hinself, to cause 
(people) to attain much heavenly bliss, For this 
purpose this proclamation has been made; 
namely, in order that the subordinate ones and 
the superior ones shall exert themselves to 
this (end), that my neighbours should know this 
and that this exertion may long endure. And 


6 








a 
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this objectshall grow, indeed shall grow profusely, 
shall grow (at least) one-and-a-half fold, And 
this proclamation has been proclaimed by 266 
Vyushtns.'?” 


SawaskaM 


‘This proclamation (has been made) by Vyu- 
shtas, 256 (in number), because two hundred 
individuals increased by fifty-six have gone forth 
on tour (vivutha-vyush(a)? And have ye this 
matter engraved on hills, and have it engraved 
also where there are stone columns. 


Rupnata 


Have this matter engraved on hills, Here 
and afar off where there is any stone column, 
have it engraved on the stone column, And 
with this verbal order go ye forth on tour every- 
where so far as your jurisdiction extends. ‘The 
proclamation has been made by 256 Vyushtas, 
(tho figure indicating) the settings out on tour 
of (as many) individuals. 


Notes. 
1 Inthe Vienna Or. Jour XUL. 75-6, Bihler has con~ 
clusively proved on the strength of the Khandabala Jatake 
(Jat, no, 542) that ayyapulta means ‘a pri 
+ Ror further elucidation, see above, pp. 78-81, 


3 Above, p. 184; TA. 1912, pp. 170-1. Compa 
thie Salardava-manushyah asminht-loke pura dabizenl— 
“Apeatambiya-Dharmasitra, p. 16 (Bo. Sk, Series). 


4g, 
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“The superior ones and the subordinate ones here 
referred to stand for the superior and the subordinate class 
of officials. Compare this ediot with RE.X. and read. 2 
above. 

5 TA,, 1908, p. 21; JA., Mai-Juin 1910; JRAS. 1913, 
p.477. Also JRAS., 1910, pp. 142 and 1308; 1911, 
p-1114; 1918, p. 1053; JA., Jan-Feb. 1911. For my 
interpretation, see TA, 1912, pp. 171-3. 
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Ir 


Translation. 


Even thus saith the Beloved of gods 
‘Rather and mother should be hearkened to : 
Likewise, respect for living creatures should be 
made firm. Truth should be spoken.’ These 
are the qualities of Dhathma which should be 
practised, Likewise, the preceptor should be 
reverenced by the pupil ; and one should behave 
oneself fittingly towards the blood-relatives, 
This natural constitution * (of the human mind) 
is primeval; and it is long-enduring. Hence 
it should be acted upon. 

Written by Pada the scribe. 





Notes, 
* Above, p. 174. 
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1 
I 
Ve Buaprv Isorrer0y Ri sn aes A 


Translation. 

Priyadaréin, king of Magadha, bids the Sarngha 
(his) greetings and wishes of good health and 
comfortable living. Ye know, Reverend Sirs, 
how great are my respect and delight in Buddha, 
Dharma, and Sathgha, Whatever, Reverend 
Birs, has been said by the Blessod Buddha all that 
hias been well said. But, Reverend Sirs, what- 
ever I ought on my own account to recommend 
in order that the sublime Dhathma may thus 
endure long, I deem it proper to proclaim. 
Reverend Sits, these are the texts of Dhathma : 
(1) Vinaya-samukase, (2) Aliya-vastni, (8) 
Anigata-bhayani, (4) Muni-gatha, (5) Moneya- 
sute, (6) Upatisa-pasina, and (7) the Sermon 
to Rahula pronounced by the Blessed Buddha 
concerning ‘falsehood.’* These texts of Dharhma, 
Reverend Sirs, I desire the majority of monks 
‘and nuns to constantly hear and meditate upon. 
Similarly, the laity, male and female, (should do 
the same). It is for this reason, Reverend Sirs, 
that I cause this to be engraved ; in order that 
they may know my wish. 





Notes. 


1 Above, pp. 86:8; IRAS., 1889, p. 6395 1901, pp. 
811, 877; 1911, p. 1113; 1918, p. 8855 1915, p. S005 
TAL, 1801, p- 105; 1912, p. 875 1919, p. 8) TA Mair 
aid 1806. "Max Walleser, Das Zdikt von Bhadra (Mate. 
‘alien sur Kunde des Buddhismas) ; 8. Leaman, Das 
DhadraeBict des Kénigs A6oka (Zeit. Indol. Iran, Oot. 2 
|1928, pp. 316 and ff). 
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MINOR PILLAR INSCRIPTIONS. 
Rusaanver (Papenra Ivscrrrst0y). 


Translation. 


King Priyadarsin, Beloved of the gods, 
when he had been consecrated twenty years, 
came in the person and did worship.’ Because 
here the Sskya Sage, Buddha, was born, he 
caused a huge stone wall? to be made and a 
stone pillar to be erected. Because here the 
Blessed One was born, the village of Lummint 
was freed from religious cesses and made to 
contribute one-eighth share (only, as land 
revenue)? 

Notes, 


1 Above, p. 72. 

2 he letters sitavigadabatchd were previously divided 
by scholars into most embarrassing words, but Sir Ram- 
krishna Bhandarkar was the first to show that this was 
really one phrase, meaning “an enclosure or railing made 
of stone” (TBBRAS,, Vol, XX, p. 266, n. 14). let 
substantially agrees with him (JRAS., 1908, pp. 476-7 
823). Personally I take the-letters to. stand for 
silé-vigade-bhicha (6ilavikata-bhittand), meaning “hage 
stone walls” such as was constructed at Nagari in honour 
of Vasudeva-Samkarshapa (MASI, No. 4, p. 129). For 
previous explanations, see EI, Vol. V, p. 6; S.B. Pr 
A.W., 1908, pp. 7241; IA., 1905, pp. 1 ff; 1914, pp. 
19.20. 

3 F. W. Thomas was the first to take Jali rightly in 
the sense of ‘religious cess’ (JRAS., 1909, pp. 466-7). 
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For his correct interpretation of atha-bhagiya, seo JRAS., 
1914, pp. 891-2. 
Bibliography. 
Bibler, G.—EL, Vol. V, pp. 4 and ff. 
Smith, V. A—IA., 1905, pp. land if. 


‘Mukherji’s Report on Antiquities in the ‘Tarai, Nepal, 
Caleutta, 1901. e 


Fleet, J. —JRAS., 1908, pp. 471 and ff, 
Charpentier, J.—IA., 1914, pp. 17 and ft 





Nierrva INsorrpri0n. 
Translation, 


King Priyadargin, Beloved of the gods, when 
he had been consecrated fourteen years, enlarg- 
ed for the second time tho stapa of Buddha 
Konakamana. And when he had been conse- 
crated (twenty) years, he came in person, did 
worship, and had (a stone pillar) erected. 


exe ree 


ye gh'Txsonseat0% ow tHe SarnarH Protar. 


_ 


‘Translation, 
~~ Thus orders King Priyadaréin, Beloved of 
the gods: ... ..Pataliputra.. the 





Saihgha may not be divided by any one. But 
whosoever breaks the Satigha, be it monk or 
nun, shall be clad in white raiment, and com- 
pelled to live in what is not a residence’ (of the 
clergy). ‘Thus should this order be announced 


y” 
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to the congregation of the monks and the 
congregation of the nuns. 

‘Thus saith Beloved of the gods: One such 
document has been put up in the place of as- 
sembly in order that it may be accessible to 
you.’ And put up just another document so as 
to be accessible to the laity. And the laity 
should come every fast day and assure them- 
selves of that same order. And certainly on all 
fast days as each Mabimatra comes in his turn 
(to the head-quarters) for the fast day, he should 
assure himself of that same order and under- 
stand it. And so far as your jurisdiction * 
goes, you must set out on tour with this word 
(of command), So too in all fortified towns 
and (the) district sub-divisions,' you must cause 
others to go out on tour with this word (of 
command). 


Notes. 


1 ‘The robes of a Buddhist monk are yellow-coloured, 
and when be is given white robes, it means that he is 
unfrocked (Oldenberg’s Fnagenat, Vol. IL, p. $12, 
L. 18; also JASB., 1908, pp. 7-10). Ag rogers azote, 
sco Buddbeghosbs's explanation ia SBE, XVIL, p. 
388, 0. 1. 

2 The king is, of course, addressing himself to the 
MabSmostras; and not to the’ Bhikehus as supposed by 
‘The dictionary meavings of sathearana are ‘high 
‘meeting or junction’ and soon, and the word in 

it case most probably denotes the Kackeri of the 
district town, which is both on the highway and a common 
place of meeting. F. W. Thomas’ reference to the word 
in the Cludavagga (JRAS., 1915, pp. 109-111) may also 
denote the standardised type of the Kackeri structure. 
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® Abiva means ‘a district,’ and is frequently found 
used in this sense in early inscriptions, For vivieaya/ha 
and general interpretation of this passage, see IA., 1912, 
pI. 
+ Every district (ahdva) has more than one Sub- 
a (vishaya) or ‘Taluk as it is .now called. The 
principal town ‘of each Sub-division must have been a 
fortified place, BL, VILL, 171, 











Bibliography. 
Vogel, J. Ph.—EL., Vol. VIII, pp. 166 and ft. 
Venis, Arthur—JASB., 1907, pp. 1 and ff. 


Senart, B—Comptes rendus de VAcademie Inscrip- 
tions, 1907, p. 26. 


Boyer—JA., tome X (1907), p. 119, 





Inscription on the Sanchi Pitter, 


CHncsimile ofthis epigraph may be eeen in ly 11, om 
late facing p. 309. It is necompanied by a transcript 
By Buber, which has secently een considerably conected 
by Prof, Hultzsch with the help of excellent, estampagen 
supplied by the Archaeological Dopartment. mended 

contained in JRAS., 1911, pp. 167-9. 





‘Translation. 

‘A path has been made whether for the monks 
or for the nuns. May my sons and grandsons 
continae as long as the sun and the moon endure 
so that whosoever breaks the Saragha, be it monk 
or nun, shall be clad in white raiment and com- 
pelled to live in what is not a residence (of the 
clergy). For my desire is—what is it 9—that 
the Sangha, remaining on the path, may be of 
long duration. 
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Inscriptions on the Allahabad Pillar. 


A [This also specifies the penalty of schism and is a 
replica of the preceding two. Very little of this epigraph 
has been preserved and the only new and important fact, 
revealed by it is that it contains an order of ASoka addres- 
sed to his Mahamatras in KanSSmbt, showing clearly where 
the pillar was originally pat up.) 


B, Taw Quzey’s Eoror. 


Translation. 


By command of the Beloved of the gods the 
Mahimitras should everywhere be addressed. 
“Whatever gift there be here of the Second 
Queen, be it a mango-grove, an orchard, an alms- 
house, or aught else that may be reckoned as 
from that queen,—all that may be taken to be 
of the Second Queen, Karuvakt, mother of 
Drvara.””! 

Notes, 

1. By notifying the charities of his Second Queen, 

Aéoka is apparently holding up her fuanple for imitation 


by the other members of the royal household. dbove, pp. 
‘146 and ££. 


Bibliography. 
Baler, G.—IA., Vol. XIX, pp. 124-6. 
Hultzseb, E—JRAS., 1911, pp. 1118-4, 


ay 
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BaraBar Hit Cave Inscrirrions. 


Translation, 


A.—This Banyan cave was given to the 
Ajivikas by King Priyadarsin when he had been 
anointed twelve years. 

B.—This cave in the Khalatika Hill was 
given to the Ajtvikas, when he had been anointed 
twelve years. 

.—King Priyadarsin, when he had been 
anointed nineteen years—in the Khaflatike 
Hil). 

Bibliography. 


Bibler, G—IA,, Vol. XX, p. 864, 
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PAGE. 
Achaemenides—similarity between their pro- 

clamations and those of Agoka 8, 205 
Agnitkandha—meaning of—124, 125 ; exhil 

tions of—for developing Ohathma 185 
Ajivikas—A Brahmanical order—112, 131, 169; 

their two probable divisions 170-72 
Akbar—His comparison with Agoka 297-9 
Alexander the Great—his comparison with 

Afoka by H. G. Wells «280, 282 
Alikasumpdara—identification of — 48, 48 
Arhta-Mabfimita oo oe 57-58 
Axhtekina—identification of 46 
Ahtiyoka—identification of 45, 275 
Andbradesa 34-85 
Animal carnage—general arrest of 152, 153 
Antas or kings of bordering realms— 87, 186; 

two groupsof —., 38-47 
‘Arshitestare—mainly wooden or of brik before 

Aéoka’s time t2 a 210 
Asinava—Its connotation— 104, 126-9 





Afoka—His names, 3-5; his appellations, 6 ; 
his coronation and Sinhalese 
tradition, 9-10; his coronation 
anniversary, 10; his dates counted 
im currént regnal years, 10; his 
family, 12-14; his connection 
witha lady of the Sethi caste, 13 ; 
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his private life, 12-19; his fondness 
for peafowl flesh, 16; his 
practice of doling ont meat to 
the subjects, 21-22; date, of 
is accession, 48; extent’ of his 
ompire, 26-48; administration of 
his empire, 49-58; as a ruler 63- 
71; his offic 
views about his re 
his conversion to Buddhism, 78-76 ; 
two periods of his religious life— 
(1) an upaeaka, 78, 198 —@) 0 
Bhikshugatika, 79-81, 183-89, 
143; seven canonical toxts em- 
phasised by him, 86-01 ; his efforts 
to prevent schism in the Buddbist 
Chnrch, 91-965 his position as 
regards the Buddhist Church, 
97-95 qualities and practices con- 
stituting his Dhamma, 100-3 ; the 
essence of all religions, 107-111 5 
ultimate end gained by practice 
of Dhamma, 115-16 ; his indebted- 
ness to Jainism, 127-30; his 
attitude towards other religious 
soots, 130-152 ; measures for the 
propagation of Dhamma 154-50; 
his care for animal world, 180-53; 
promotion of their physical happi- 
ness by, 158-545 his curative 
arrangements for animals and 
beasts, 154; connotation of his 
Dharpma, 178-6 ; his ideal, 220-21 5 
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compared to Constantine, 224 ; 
compared to Mareus Aurelius, 226- 
7; his art—its stupendous nature, 
205-10; gain and loss conferred 
and inflicted by his work on India, 
235-48; the provenance of his 
edicts, 249-63 ; their orthographic 
peculiarities, 190; dialectie charae- 
toristies revealed by them, 191-94 ; 
their varieties, 263-4; their 
chronology 

Aseyrians—auine as the Aauras of Vedio litera 
ture, 217-9 ; traces of their civilisa- 
tion in India, 219; their inflaence 
on AGokan art 

Asuras—identified with the Assyrians 215-9; 
a non-Aryan tribe in Chhota- 
Nagpur ms 

Atavi or Atavya—its identification | 

Avarodkana—‘closed female apartments "—its 
inmates, 12-14; seclusion of 

















women 

Bairat—identical with Virbtepare, capital of 
Matayadeda 

Bhatota—bis clasifcation of Sansinit and 
Prakeit 


Bhikabugatika—‘ perion that dwells in the 
same Vihira with the Bhikshus’. 


84, 134, 186, 188-189, 148 


Bhoja-Petenikas—meaning of—82-39; locality of 
Bhritakas 
“Brahmapas and Sramayas’—meaning of the 
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265-9 


215-16 


218 
48-45 





181-2 
8T . 
197 ; 


79-82, 





38-4 
184 





compound te 181, 161-9, 172 
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PAGE. 
Brahrat—its origin 187-90 
Buddhaghosha-—his reference to the eating ‘ot 
pea-fowl in the Middle Country, 165 
his reference to various forms of = 
pachehavekkhana a 105 
Cacsar—his comparison with Aéoka a 280-81 
Caste-division in ancient India . 1884 
Ceylonese Chronicles—their historicity... 169-61 
Choa kingdoms—two mentioned by Ptolemy 39 
Christianity influenced by Buddhism 162-4, 228, 
DaSaratha—grandson of Agoka —... si 9-10 
Diisas : ‘es 184 
Devtkmnpriyah-—meaning of 68 
Devikumiras: 13 
Dhapmadina ey : 108, 128, 264 
Dharpmalipis a vs 149, 210-1, 286-66 
268, 270 


Dhathma-Mahimata (Dharma-Mabimatra) 56, 65-67, 
112, 181, 144-8, 183, 264, 285-88 








Dhasnmamangata 116, 128-8, 175, 17, 284 
Dhatnmanusatht . 141-43 
Dharivmapada . 118, 128. 
Dharnma-pariyayas—referred to by Abola—875 

their identification we 87-88 
Dhaumasvanas + ve MAL, 14rd, 148 
Dhatima-thandhas 48, 268 
Dharymavijaya 244, 264, 269 
Dhashyma-yatras 17, 81-88, 188-9 
Dharmasoka 1 
Dhoyilka—his reforoce to Kerslas 4 
Dialects—of the Uttaripatha and. Dakshinapatha 109-4 
Dionysios, envoy to the Mauryan court : aaa? 


Dootrine of karma 
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PAGE. 

Essenes—influenced by Buddhism ssi 165 
Food allowed or disallowed in Agoka’s time 
178 ff; its bearing on the date of 

the Dharma6istras 180 
Gahapati—the third class of the Brahmanical 

system wit 183, 287-8 

Gautamtputra Sétakarni aes 20, 206 
Greek princes mentioned by Agoka as his con 

temporaries —... 45-8 

Hastin—meaning of 124-5, 283 

Hastin—Parivajaka king of Dabhal 44 





Head of districts—appointed by provineial 
governors and not by kings ... 51-2 
Heaven (svarga)—ASoka’s mention of, 115-6 ; 
123; the samo as that known to 
Buddhism 18 
Hunting—prised and condemned—18; des- 
eribed by Megasthencs and in the 

















Sakuntala 18.9 
Tohya—Meaning of é 188 
Indian philology—light thrown by Agokan 

records on < ve 1047 

Isila oe . 51, 268 
Ithijhakba Mabamatas and their functions 56-7 
‘Jyotihskandha—see Agniskandka. 
Kalséoka 1 
Kalinga—Aéoka’s coaquedt of 22.8 
Kalinga-war—easualties and horrors in 28-4 
‘Kambojas—identification of—mention of, in the 

Mahabbirata . 31 
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Keralapatta kingdom—location of 418 
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‘Taugada edict is engraved 264 
Kharavela ae 20 
Konakamana Buddha 170 
Kurira’s authority 52-8 
Kaurafira viceroyaltios aes 49-60 
Language of Agoka’s records, 190 ; its dialectic 

characteristics 191-4, 197-9 
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‘Liuthbint—abolition of religious cess at 82-8 
‘Maga—identification of 46 





“Mahabhojas—same as Bhoja-Petenikas 7 33 





‘Mabimoangala Sutta ... 122.8, 
‘Mahdmstra—meaning of 58 
Mask im 





‘Maski—same as Piriyn Misangi of the 
Chalukyan records... ; 31 
Materials used by Agoka for his inscriptions .. 268-4 
Moggalana—the right hand disciple of Buddba 180-7 
Monumental Prakrit—the Lingua Franca of 
Bhiratavarsha, 202-4 ; cause of ite 











rise a va 208-4 

‘Nabhapathtis—identification of Bi 82 

Nagara-nyavaharaka ids 56, 58, 64, 70 

Nakebatra of Agoka and Magadha ai u 
Napolean, his comparison with Agoka by H. G. 

Wells... fe ts 231 
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1, distinguished from Asinava . 188 
Parishad—its functions . 59-62, 68 
Paréus—Ancient Persians 219 
Pasarhda—the sense in which Agoka uses it— 

its division into two sections 172-8, 175 
Patafijali—his reference to the Sistas 199 
Pativekha or Pachekav epee ecnae 

tion. 105-7 
Pillare—the iden of erecting them originated in 

India... 206 
Porso-Holleno infoenee on AGokan art—ite 

criticism 214-5 
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Kautilya ae ae 21 
Popular beliefs—in ASoka’s ti wm 

Popular rites in Agoka’s time 181-2 
Priyadargin—same as ASoka—4 ; an epithet of 
_AGoka and his grand-father Chandra- 

gupta, 4-6 ; meaning of 6 

Prichyas—one Asura tribe é 218 

Pradesikas 54-5, 62, 70, 142, 278, 260 

Prativedakas 61, 68 
Provindal governors of Atska—those related to 

the royal family and those not so 

related... at a 50 
Pulindanagara—mentioned in the Mabibhirata 35 
Palindas—their locality a 35 
Ponarrara—nakshatra of Magadha. n 
Purasba ... 58, 59, 62 
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Rantideva—his distribution of meat 21-t 

Rashtika-Petenikas—meaning and ‘identification 
of 32-8 

Relation between subjects and the king—in 
‘ASoka’s time and before i 63 

Restriction on killing and castrating of animals 

as recommended in Kautilya’s 
Arthagistra on 161 

Saint Paul—the only historical charactor that 
can rightly be compared to ASokn 283-4 
Samsja—two kinds mentioned by Agoka 20-1, 185, 157 
Samips .. 86, 52, 64 
Sntigha—division of, in Ato 94.6, 
its special features. 170 

Sarhbodhi—meaning of, 75; Asoka’s pilgrimage 
to is - ve 81,82 

Sanskrit—whether it was a vernacular, 200-1, 
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Shams-i-Shirkj—his description cf an Agolan 
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‘Tishya,—nakshatra of Aéoka —., ve 10-1, 62 
‘Trvara, son of Agoka 1 1t 
Toshalt 36, 52, 64 
Taramiya—identifcation of 45-6 
‘Tushispa—Yavana governor of Agoka 50 
Uposatha—fast day 62 
Fachabhimikas i 56-7, 112 
‘Vasish htpatra—Palumavi 204 
Vikara-yatras— pleasure tours’ 17-9, 188 
Vimanavatihu 125, 186-7, 283 
Vindna, moaning of, 12465, 283 
Vinaya-camukase—idontified with Twoatthaka- 
aula iN 87-8 
Vindhyamdltyas 85 
Vivutha—(samo as Fyithas) —... 4 62 
Tyushtas.., i Ml, 143 
Yauna—a generic name for all Grooke— 
mentioned in the Mahabbérata ., 30 
Yona province—identification of + 29280 


‘Yuktas ... 1 58-4, 60, 62, 142, 278, 280 
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